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THE DEER AND THE PROPHET. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 











A HUNTSMAN, enemy of those 

Who praise the prophet Mahomet, 

Far in the forest laid his net, 

And laid it deep in tangled brier-rose 

And tufts of daffodil and thyme and violet. 


One early morning, pink and gray— 

As early mornings are in May— 

A fallow deer went forth to take the air; 

And wandering down the forest glades that way 
She fell into the snare. 


Alas, poor soul, ’twas allin vain 

She sought to venture back again, 

Or bounding forth with hurrying feet, 

Or plucked with horn and hoof the net; 

‘Too well the mazy toils were set 

Around her russet ankles neat. 

All hope being gone, she bowed her innocent head 

And wept. ‘*O Heaven, that is most just,” she said, 
“To thy mysterious ends I acquiesce; 

Yet of thy mercy deign to bless 

The little ones I left atyhome. 

Twin fawas, still dreaming on their sheltered bracken bed 
When I went forth to roam, 

And wandered ca.seless where the net was spread. 
And yet, O Heaven, how shall they live, 

Poor yeanlings, if their mother die? 

Their only ni am T; 

They have no other food beside the milk I give, 
And save my breast no warmth at night, 

While still the frost lies crisp and white, 

As lie it will until the roses blow.”’ 

And here she fetched so deep a sigh 

That her petition could no further go. 


Nw as she hushed, the huntsman strode in sight 
Who every morning went that way 

To see if Heaven had led the hoped-for prey 

Into his nets by night. 

And when he saw the fallow deer, 

He stood and laughed aloud and clear, 

And laid his hand upon her neck 

Of russet with a snowy fleck, 

And forth his hunting-knife he drew: 

“Aha!” he cried, “‘ my pretty dame, 

Tnto my nets full easily you came; 

But forth again, my maiden, spring not yuu!”’ 
And as he laughed, he would have slit 

The throat that saw no help from it. 

But lo! a trembling took the air, 

A rustling of the leaves about the suare; 

And some one, dusk and slim, 

There hidden, stayed his hand and smiled at him. 


Now, never was there huntsman yet 

Who, when his tangled snare was set 

And in the snare the comely game, 

Endured the loosening of the net. 

Our huntsman turned an angry face aflame, 
And none the lesser was his wroth 

To see none other, by my troth, 

Than Mahomet himself, the immortal Mahomet, 
Who stood beside the net. 

“Ha, old Imposter!” he began— 

But * Peace,” the prophet said, “* my man; 

For while we argue, you and I, 

The hungry fawns are like to die. 

Nay, let the mother go. Within an hour, I say, 
She shall return for thee to spare or slay; 

Or, if she be not here, 

Then I will stand your slave in surety for the deer.” 


The huntsman turned and stared a while. 

“ For sure, the fool is void of guile. 

Well, he shall be my slave i’ sooth, 

And work as in his idle youth 

He never worked, the rogue!”’. Our huntsman laughed for 
glee, 

And bent and loosed the tangles joyfully; 

And forth the creature bounded, wild and free. 


But when she reached the bracken bed, 

Where still the young ones lay abed 

Below the hawthorne branches thick— 

“ Awake,” she cried, ‘my fawns, and milk me quick; 
For I have left within the net 

The very prophet Mahomet!’’ 


‘‘ Ab!” cried the little fawns, and heard 

(But understood not half a word). 

“ Quick, guick, our little mother, quick away, 

And come back all the quicklier!”’ cried the fawns, 
And called a last good-by; 

And sat a little sad, they knew not why, 

And watched their mother boundIng, white and gray, 
Dim in the distance o’er the dewy lawns 

And wide, unfriendly forests all in flower. 

And so the deer returned within an hour. 


** Now,” said the prophet, smiliug, ‘‘ kill, 
Or take the ransom, as you will.” 


But on his knees the huntsman fell, 
And cried aloud: *“‘ A miracle! 

Nay, by my nets and hunting-knife, 
I will not take the creature’s life; 
And for aslave, until I die, 

Thou hast no trustier slave than I!”’ 


No creature is so hard beset, 

But lo! the undreamed-of angel yet 

May interpose his power, and change the end. 

Aud no one is so poor a friend, 

Or so diminished to the dust, 

But may be worthy of a Heavenly trust. 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES NILAN, 
PASTOR OF ST. PETER’s R. C. CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











ALTHO the Roman Pontiffs are not infallible in the 
assertion of their right to temporal sovereignity over 
the former States of the Church, it is not an uncommon 
thing for..secular. writers to suppose the contrary, and 
use it against the spiritual authority of the supreme 
Pontiff. There is also much confusion in the minds of 
many Catholics, and not a little hesitation and doubt as 
to how far they are free to form opinions on this subject. 
It is well to bear in mind the safe teaching of sound 
writers on this topic, for thus will the domain-of faith 
be secured against the uncertainty of changeable opin- 
ion, and a proper liberty be preserved to human judg- 
ment in human affairs. . 

Pertinent to this, a learned Jesuit theologian in the 
Civilta Cattolica, observes: ‘‘ No one has ever dreamed 
to say that the temporal power is or can be an object of 
a dogmatic definition, which is never uttered but upon 
revealed truths,”* No one will charge this clever pub- 
lication, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, with any- 
thing like liberalism. When its pages contain such a 
proposition as the above, it is clear that there is no 
ground for the oft-repeated rumor that we read in the 
secular press to the effect that the Pope is about to de- 
cree, as a dogmatic definition, the necessity of the tem- 
poral power. 

The complete independence and freedom to fulfill the 
functions of the chief pastor of the Church must, un- 
doubtedly, be maintained as a requisite prerogative of 
that high office. Can this be had without temporal sov- 
ereignty? That is the question. If he resided in this 
country, under our free government and just laws, it 
peed not be asked; the fair-minded Protestant majority 
would be his stanchest guardians within the undisputed 
domain of his spiritual authority, which is all that Cath- 
volics claim for him. 

But in Europe, particularly in Italy, this is not so 
clear; yet, judging from the present aspect of human 
affairs in the Old World, it is evident that he must de- 
pend upon the moral and civil sentiment which modern 
forms of civilization render dominant in Christendom. 
He must rely upon the public sense and conscience that 
now determine and fashion the laws of civilized life. 
And this reliance may have a more secure and perma- 
nent foundation than what it has displaced—the selfish 
compacts of kings and the unprincipled intrigues of 
politicians. We cannot argue from possibilities. We 
must omit the miraculous from human contingencies 
until the miraculous becomes a fact. Special divine in- 
terposition in behalf of the human working of the 
Church is not an integral part of the promise for the in- 
defectibility of its divine order, 

From what history teaches, it is evident that no direct 
miraculous intervention has excepted the Church from 
the ordinary conditions attendant upon all human or- 
ganizations. Perpetuity, perfection, divine guardian- 








ship are guaranteed to her divine doctrinal element. 
Her human, worldly side is conditioned by whatever 
appertains to humanity. To extricate her, in this re- 
spect, from worldly difficulties there is no divine prom- 
ise, The liberation and safety must come from human 
wisdom. 

Are we justified in imagining that the prospect is 
brightening for the restoration of the temporal power? 
Will this restoration come from a nation drifting 
bodily away from the faith, whereas this same people 
born and educated under its influence, rejected and 
crushed that temporal. power? When Italy shall have 
so far fallen away frum the Church as to need mission- 
aries from New York for her re-conversion, is that the 
auspicious season for her people to bow before a politi- 
cal sovereignty of the Pontiff whose spiritual au- 
thority they have cast aside? Common reason cannot 
say SO. 

Even the Pope received, to-morrow, full possession 
of debt-burdened Rome, what would or cou!d he do 
with it? The question seems unanswerable; yet it is 
one with which all Catholics are concerned, and which, 
perhaps, those living in Italy are the least fitted to 
grasp. 


THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


CHANGES OF POPULATION DURING THE DECADE. 











BY ROBERT P. PORTER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS. 


I aM invited by the editor of THE INDEPENDENT to 
write an article on the movement of population in the 
United States as +hown by the Eleventh Census. 

The time has hardly arrived for an exbaustive analysis 
of the changes of the population during the last decade, 
because thus far we have only the total count by States 
and Territories, which will show, if we include the pop- 
ulation of Indian Territory, Indians on reservations, and 
Alaska, a numerical gain during the decade of about 
12,500,000. The total population, as already returned, 
is 62,480,540, showing a growth by geographical groups 
as follows: 





Population. 


Geographical Divisions. — 
1890. 1880. 1870. 








The United States........... 62,480,540 60,155,783 38,568,371 
North Atlantic Division......... 17,364,429 14,507,407 12,298,730 
South Atlantic Division......... 8,836,759 7,597,197 5,853,610 
Northern Central Division...... 22,822,151 17,364,111 12,981,111 
Southern Central Division..... ..10,948,253 8,919,371 6,454,410 
Western Division......... ...... 3,008,948 1,367,697 990,510 


While the actual growth of population during the 
decade has been greater than during any former period, 
the percentage of increase, when the final returns are 
published, will reach in round numbers 25 per cent. 
As will be seen by the above table, the greatest rate of 
increase during the last decade bas been in the Western 
Division, including the Pacific States and Territories. 
Between 1880 and 1890 this region has increased 70.22 
per cent.; during the decade ending in 1880 78.46, while 
during that ending 1870, the increase was 60.02 per cent. 
While the percentage is highest here, it should be borne 
in mind the total population of this division in 1890 is 
little over 3,000,000, and it has risen rapidly during the 
last twenty years from a population of less than 1,000,- 
000. The population of what has been termed the North 
Atlantic Division shows a steady and healthy rate of 
growth. From 1860 to 1870, 16.09 per cent.; from 1870 
to 1880, 17.96; from 1880 to 1890, 19.69 per cent. Going 
back twenty years to the decade between 1860 and 1870, 
to the time when Indiana showed a growth of 25 per 
cent., Illinois 48 per cent., Michigan 58 per cent., lowa 
76 per cent., Missouri 45 per cent., and Kansas 239 per 
cent., it ought not to be a matter of surprise, but on the 
contrary a matter for congratulation, to find that the 
percentage of growth for the Northern Central Division, 
which between 1860 and 1870 was 42.70, and between 
1870 and 1880, 33.76, still continues to show a healthful 
growth of 28.55, or a total increase in numbers during 
the last decade of nearly 5,000,000. 

As the Census Office has been assailed by partisan 
newspapers on account of the apparent decrease in the 
rate of growth during the last ten years in the Southern 
States, I wish to call particular attention to the follow- 
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ing table which shows the percentage of increase in the 








South Atlantic and Southern Central Divisions during 
the last decade: 
South Atlantic. Southern Central. 


1860 to 1870............. 9.11 11.54 - 
18% to 1880,............ 29.79 38.62 
1880 to 1890... .......... 16.52 22.75 


If the question of partisanship in the census hinges 
upon these results, and it certaialy does, it can easily be 
disposed of. It will be seen from the above table that 
we are asked to believe that the population for the dec- 
ade ending in 1870 only increased in these sections 
9.11 and 1154 per cent., and that the percentage 
jumped in the next decade to nearly 30 per cent. in the 
one, and to over 38 in the other. An analysis, however, 
of these results is even more astounding, as will be seen 
from the following table, showing the rates of increase 
during the last three decades in the States where it has 
been demonstrated, by extensive investigation, that the 
Census of 1870 was worthless: 

Per Cent. of Increase. 


States. —-—--—-— -— --- 

1860 to 1870. 1870 to 1880. 1880 to 1890. 
Wins oc iteccconccs *44 23.5 9.0 
North Carolina........ 7.9 30.6 15.5 
South Carolina........ 0.3 41.1 16.2 
SEE coin as Uh Sd6 on 005s 12.0 20.2 18.9 
Alabama............... 3.4 26.6 19.4 
Mississippi.... ........ 4.6 86.7 13.5 
Louisiana.............. 2.7 20.3 18.8 
Kentucky.... ......... 143 24.8 12.5 


Tennessee.............. 13.4 22.5 14.4 








*or Virginia and West Virginia together. 


Does any one acquainted with the history of the set- 
tlement and development of the several States of the 
Union, and the movements of population therein, be- 
lieve that the growth of population of the section of 
country including Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, during the period 
between 1860 and 1870 was only eleven and one-half per 
cent? The present census shows that the population has 
increased in these States during the last decade 22.75 
per cent., and an analysis by States of this statement, 
with one exception, shows in every case a healthful and 
satisfactory growth. To expect an increase in the popu- 
lation of the States given in the above table anything 
proportionate to that shown between 1870 and 1880, is 
to assume that the State of South Carolina increased 
during the decade ending in 1870, three-tenths of one 
per cent. and the next decade 41.1 per cent. 

As I have said,the Census of 1870 was grossly defective 
in the Southern States, so much so as not only to give 


~ah-exaggerated rate of increase of the population be- 


tween 1870 and 1880 in these States, but to affect very 
materially the rate of increase in the country at large. 
The omissions, it is only fair to say, were not the fault 
nor were they within the control of the Census Office. 
The work, it is true, of the Ninth Census, was superin- 
tended by General Walker, but under the law, the enu- 
meration was conducted under the supervision of United 
States marshals, who were not responsible to the Super- 
intendent of Census, but to the Department of Justice. 
The Census Office had no power whatever to go back of 
these returns, and the nght of a barren protest on the 
part of the Census office was even questioned. Allowing 
for these omissions, it will at once be seen that the per- 
centage of increase in these particular States between 
1880 and 1890, not only exhibits a healthful and satisfac- 
tory growth, but compares most favorably with the 
growth of those States of the Northern Central Division 
which have passed the period of their abnormal increase, 
and settled down to that slower rate of growth which 
comes as a country or State becomes more thickly set- 
tled and the fight for existence more severe. The gen- 
erallaw governing increase of population is, that when 
not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, pesti- 
lences, immigration, emigration, etc., increase of popu- 
lation goes on at a continually diminishing rate. 

Here is a phase of the movement of population which, 
if examined carefully, will dispose of two very impor- 
tant charges against the results of the Eleventh Census 
—namely, that the growth of population in the South- 
ern States has been unsatisfactory during the last dec- 
ade, and that the enumeration has been imperfect and 
partisan. Omitting the two Northern States where the 
population has practically remained stationary, Maine 
and Vermont, and throwing out of the calculation 
States in which the population has increased abnormal- 
ly—for example, Nebraska, Minnesota, Oregon and the 
new States and Territories—the following interesting 
results are discovered: 


VRIIER. cc cccccccce cocces 9.01 New Hampshire......... 8.31 
p TT Tat re 11.28 BNI G6 son cn dsede® cick 10. 5 
TRIUOEEG . occ ecweccicecs. 12.54 Ds at 4s <deevgstoenes 14.65 
Missiesippi.............-..- 13.56 a SS a ee lt 3% 
Tenmessee.............-...- 14.35 BEE WON s kotboas ebeod 17.68 
Delaware ................ -14.50 Connecticut ............ 19.78 
South Carolina........ oe) Pennsylvania......... 22.55 
North Carolina............ 15.54 Missouri. ....... ....000. 28.46 
Louisiana.............. ..- 18.82 PN Sots die vhince Weed 24.06 
Goorgia. ...-+....++++- 18.% Rhode Island............ 24.88 
MIBDAMAe. ...2 00060000 .00008 19 45 Massachusetts........... 25.26 
West Virginia 22.06 New Jersey . 27.40 
SEES sv oicde abeapes dp 40.23 Michigan ..:............. 27.66 
ID inci. hain sacs casend 40.24 Wisconsin .......... .... 27.9 
RNID tiny cusctnss oocaes 44.88 Sb Ls bet tepvcpeet ed 42.91 


It certainly would seem from the above that the Cen- 
sus Office had counted accurately and impartially the 
North and the South. The gains as shown indicate 
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nothing out of the way, nothing of a partisan character, 
only a growth of the very heart of the country, satisfac- 
tory and creditable alike to all divisions. There is no 
reason why the growth of Georgia, for instance, should 
be so much greater than the growth of Iowa, or that 
Alabama, with no large cities like Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg to add 300,000 to its population, should show as 
large, or a larger percentage of growth than Pennsylva- 
nia; that the one should be 19.5 and the other 22 5 will 
strike most unprejudiced people as a reasonable differ- 
ence, and a splendid showing for the rapidly developing 
mineral State of the South. Those who have thrown up 
the census as a bad job, simply because the total was dis- 
appointing, may still avoid the stigma of partisan preju- 
dice by an examination of the details. Instead of de- 
nouncing the enumeration as a failure because the total 
does not come up to the point where they had pitched 
their key, let some of the census critics name a spe- 
citic Southern State where the enumeration was bad. 
As a matter of fact, no complaint has thus 
far reached the Census Office from avy Southern 
State, and only the usual number from a few 
disappointed cities. These complaints were promptly 
investigated, and satisfactorily adjusted. The bue and 
cry raised against the census of New York City is on a 
par with those loud and frequent complaints which 
General Walker told the readers of THE INDEPENDENT a 
few weeks ago do not even create a presumption of error. 
As that eminent statistician and economist truthfully 
said: 

**No census should be condemned, or even suspected, on 
account of popular dissatisfaction with the results. Popu- 
lar dissatisfaction in such matters is not even a kind of 
evidence. It may exist at the maximum where the census 
isin the right; it may wholly fail to appear where the cen- 
sus is grossly in the wrong, as in the enumeration of St. 
Louis and of Burlington, Vt., in 1870.” 


In spite of all that bas been said and written about the 
New York Census, no proof has been produced to show 
that the discrepancy between the Federal Census of 
June and the so-called police census of October (allow- 
ing for the natural increase incident to the different 
periods of enumeration) was due to the omissions of the 
June census, Thé fact that the honorable Mayor of 
New York has persistently refused to lay the police 
schedules before the Federal authorities, as every other 
city has gladly done under like circumstances, leaves 
the presumption in favor of the substantial accuracy of 
the June enumeration, as representing the number of 
people at that time residing in the city and legally en- 
titled to be enumerated. 

The most surprising fact which the forthcoming cen- 
sus will establish is the stupendous growth of urban 
population—the migration of the agricultural popula- 
tion to the cities. Population seems to seek life for the 
brain; and such inducement as our cities afford proves 
too attractive for the rural pupulation. The tendency 
of modern civilization is to mass population. The 
strong lights and shadows of our citics, the love of so- 
ciety, the satisfaction of better shelter, better roads, 
stronger institutions, lead men to crowd together even 
when unable to be anything but dependents in the sys- 
tem to which they unite themselves. Great enterprises 
demand massed efforts. The individual oftem sinks his 
own will, his own property, his own happiness, present 
and prospective, in the tenement house of the city,when 
he might have been an independent man, with a fair 
competence, had he been content with a rural life. The 
pre-eminent success of the few in the vast commercial 
enterprises, in manufactures, in public affairs, tempts 
those in scattered homes to the centers of population; 
and hopefulness keeps them there till many of them 
cannot get away. Asa result of this tendency the 
Eleventh Census will show a tremendous gain in city 
population. Tne following table shows the growth of 
urban population in the United States for a century: 


i 


Inhabitants 
of cities in each 


Population Population 100 of the total 

Date. United States. Cities population. 
WIN vdccccsenses 3,929,214 181,472 3.3 
Pi seencweedeeses 5,308,483 210,878 3.9 
Di bicstbinesehe 7,239,881 356,920 4.9 
Mss ee cncees 9,683,822 475,155 49 
MG teksto gtie ade 12,866,u20 864,509 6.7 
ep ES See 17,069,458 1,453,994 8.5 
Mii sd i tena 28,191,876 2,897,586 12.5 
1860 ............ 31,448,321 5,072.256 16.1 
ie RS 38,558,371 8,071,875 20.9 
1880............. 80,155,788 11,318,547 22.5 
1890...... ... ...62 480,540 18,119,357 (est.) 29. 


Speaking roundly, it may be said that in 1790 one- 
thirtieth of the population was found in cities of more 
than 8,000 population; in 1800, one-twenty-fifth; in 1810 
and also in 1820, one-twentietb; in 1830, one-sixteenth; 
in 1840, one-twelfth; in 1850, one-eighth; in 1860, one- 
sixth; in 1870, more than one-fifth; in 1880, half-way 
between one-fifth and one-quarter; and in 1890, nearly 
three-tenthe. The figures for 1890 are not yet complete; 
but the estimate given above will not be far short of the 
truth. The Eleventh Census will show that in the State 
of Massachusetts fully seventy per cent. of the popula- 
tion reside in cities, This phenomenal growth in the 
population of our centers of industrial energy is indica- 
tive of the rise of our great manufacturing industries 
during the last decade, and illustrates the fact that this 














country is now the foremost manufacturing as well as 
the leading agricultural nation of the world, 

In the space at my command, it would be impossible to 
enter into a discussion of the eftect of this migration 
of the rural population to cities. It may in part explain 
the diminution of births, for family responsibilities are 
more keenly felt in large cities than in the country, and 
infant mortality 1s highest in the tenement-house dis. 
tricts of our large cities, All these facts must be care- 
fully considered before an intelligent conclusion is 
reached in relation to the movement of population in 
the United States. The growth of cities has undoubtedly 
decreased the rates of increase in our population, as the 
birth rate in our cities is notoriously low. The large 
percentage of native-born women married who have no 
children, as shown by the last census of Massachusetts 
and the general tendency of small families among well- 
to-do Americans, are all elements that cannot well be 
ignored in a discussion of this character. Much has 
been made of the large influx of foreign immigrants 
during the last decade, tho few seem to realize that tho 
the total has been larger than ever before, the relative 
number of immigrants to the total population was 
greater in the decade ending 1860, and about the same 
in that ending 1850, while in the ten years ending in 1870 
and in 1880 it was only two per cent. less. The charac- 
ter, however, of the immigration has entirely changed 
in tke last ten years. The immigration from the, United 
Kingdom, from Germany and Scandinavia, with their 
large families: and love of comfortable homes, has re. 
mained stationary. Immigration from Italy, Hungary 
and Poland has doubled. Many of this class of immi- 
graats save money for a return to their homes, others 
come in gangsand establish no homesas the former im- 
migrants have done. The cffect of this on the additions 
made by immigration to our population no one knows, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


BY E. D, NORTH. 
ll. 


Mr. A. E. NeEwron, of Philadelphia, an ardent 
book collector, writes me as follows: 


“Tsend you herewith a package,fthe contents of which 
will doubtless be of particular inté¥st to you. The cir- 
cumstances of my discovering them are these. In london 
one day this spring, I was strolling through that interest- 
ing little thoroughfare, Holywell Street, on the lookout for 
any odd volumes to add to my slender library, when in 
one of the many well filled windows of a little shop, not 
far from the quaint old church of St. Mary le Strand, I 
espied several volumes which promised to repay a more 
careful examination. Entering the door [ awoke a sleepy 
old man, in attendance, and asked permission to look 
around. As I glanced rapidly along the sbelf marked 
‘Poetry,’ 1 was struck by the sight of the very books I 
had long been looking for. I took them down, and a glance 
told me that they had been treated with considerate care 
by their former owner, Softly blowing away the dust, | 
opeued the first volume of the ‘ Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb,’ by Talfourd, London, 1848, and was almost paralyzed 
with delight to see on the title-pages of each of the two vol- 
umes, the autograph ‘‘W. Wordsworth.”’ 1 tried to conceal 
my delight, laying the book aside carelessly, afraid even to 
ask the price. My hand trembled, and [ think I must have 
said a prayer beforeI dared to open the ‘ Letters’ (Tal- 
fourd, 1837) which was directly in frontof me. The title- 
page bore nothing but what I expected to find, but on the 
inside cover of the first volume ina smail distinct band 
was thé inscription ‘To my frierfd J. P. Collier from H.C. 
Robinson.’ By this time I was prepared to find anything 
in the remainivg volume, ‘The Tales from Shakspeare,’ so 
that after a glance at the signature of John Payne Collier, 
I looked no further, but gathered the lot up under my 
arm, paid the price asked, £2, in all, and fairly dashed out 
into the Strand. I ran up Drury Lane into Long Acre and 
so onto Guilford Street, where my lodgings were, not 
stopping until I had reached my own room, shut the door 
behind me; and shouting to my wife, who doubtless 
thought I had goae stark mad, that I had found a prize, 
was soon making a careful examination of my treasure.” 

It is curious that an American should go to London, 
and for a few shillings pick out from the shelves of a 
bookseller, on a prominent thoroughfare, three such 
interesting books as these. 

In the title of the ‘‘ Letters of Charles Lamb,” 1837, 
John Payue Collier has written in pencil: ‘‘ Given to me 
by H. C. Robinson; see the inscription on the cover.’ 
The inscription, in ink, reads: ‘‘To J. P. Collier, Esq. 
From his Friend H. C. Robinson.” John Payne Collier, 
the English critic and antiquarian. had published, in 
1820, ‘‘ The Poetical Decameron; or, Ten Conversations 
on English Poets and Poetry,” on the receipt of which 
Lamb had written: 

‘‘Many thanks for the Decameron. I have not such a 
gentleman’s book in my collection. It was a great treat 
to me and I got it just as I was wanting something of the 
sort. I take less pleasure in books than heretofore; but 
I like books about books®@, Dear J. P. C., I shall 
take the first opportunity of personally thanking you for 
my entertaipment. We are at Dalston for the most part, 
but I fully hope for an evening soon with you in Russell or 
Bouverie street, to talk over old times and books. Re- 
member me kindly to Mrs. J. P. C.”’ 

He was a particular friend of Lamb’s; and theirsimilar 
tastes and pursuits must have brought them often to- 
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gether. Collier published, in 1881, his ‘History of 

English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakspeare.” 

Who can say that Lamb was not of great assistance in 
ning and making the work? 

Evidently Coilier ha@ read thoroughly these volum% 
before me; for there are many pencilings and marginal 
potes. Wegive as briefly as possible the more important 
ones. 

In volume I, on page 12,a full account of Lamb’s 
friend, ‘‘ Jem” White, is given—the author of ‘‘ Falstaff’s 
Letters,” in-which Lamb is supposed to have had a hand, 
issued in 1796. Collier writes: 

“Lamb gave me a copy which I fear I have lost.” 

On the opposite margin: 

“White kept an office in Fleet street, for advertizements 
in country papers. I kuew him.” 

On page 24, Talfourd speaks of Lloyd’s introduction to 
Lamb by Coleridge, and says: 

“Be wrote, indeed, pleasing verses and with great facil 
ity—a facility fatal to excellence; but bis mind was chiefly 
remarkable for the fine power of analysis which distin- 

hed his ‘ London’ and others of his later compositions. 
Io this power of discriminating and distinguishing—carried 
toa pitch almost of painfulness—Lloyd has scarcely been 
equalled.” 
Here Collier breaks in, and says: ° 

“ Tsaw Lloyd two or three times at Limb’s, a large, heavy, 
and apparently slow man.”’ 

On page 286, in a letter to Manning, the first one 
after his departure to China, a reference is made toa 
Mr. Dawe, and Collier writes: ‘‘ Portrait painter to the 
Emperor of Russia.” 

On page 290, in a letter to Manning, 5:h Dec., 1860, 
Lamb writes: 

“ A’n’t you glad about Tuthill? Now, then, be sorry for 
Ho!croft, whose new play, called ‘The Vindictive Man,’ 
was damned about a fortnight since. It died, in part, of 
its own weakness, and in part from being choked up with 
bad actors.” 

Collier writes: 

“T saw it with my father, mother, Lamb, Miss do., Rob- 
inson and some others of the party.” 

On page 298, describing the production of ‘‘ Mr. H.” 
Lamb’s unfortunate farce, Collier writes: ‘‘ I did not see 
it.” In thesame handwriting, on the yellow lining page, 
Collier has made a sort of Index, 

In Volume II appear the following annotations. On 
page 4, Ta:fourd, in describing his first meeting with the 
Limbs and his first visit to their house, says: 

“‘We were soon seated beside a cheerful fire; hot water and 
its better adjuncts were before us, and Lamb insisted on 
my sitting with him while he smoked ‘one pipe’; for, alas 
for poor human nature, he had resumed his acquaintance 
with his ‘ fair traitress,’ ” 

Collier marks with a star and underlines the words 
“its better adjuncts,” writing on the lower margin: 
‘Both Lamb and Talfourd died of the ‘better ad- 
juncts.’” Page 32, Talfourd quotes Limb’s rhymed 
epistle to William Ayrton, who was the director of mu- 
sic at the Italian Opera, and in a foot-note says he be- 
lieves Ayrton never claimed, himself, to be a singer. 
Collier remarks: ‘* But at one time he taught singing and 
music as a business.” 

Page 48, Talfourd describes the first publication of 
Lamb's ‘“‘Works” as ‘“‘In two small and elegant vol- 
umes,” Collier writes: ‘‘A little, ugly book.” 

Page 70, Talfourd says: 

“The following letter, containing the germ of the well- 
known ‘Dissertations on Roast Pig,’ was addressed to 
Coleridge, who had received a pig as a present, and attrib- 
uted it erroneously to Limb.” 

Collier writes: - 

‘*My mother sent the Pig to Lamb.” 

On Page 83, Talfourd says: 


“In this winter, Mr. Walter Wilson, one of the friends 
of Lamb’s youth, applied to him for information respecting 
De Foe, whose life he was about to write.” 





Collier margins: 
“Walter Wilson was a natural son of old John Walter, 
the establisher of the Times. I knew him, he was like 
John Walter, Jr., his half brother. He was a slow man, 
and as a boy must have been called Lightning because he 
was 80 heavy.’ 
Page 98, Talfourd states that the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’ 
collected in a volume, were published by Messrs. Taylor 
& Hessey. Collier writes: 
“1823 C. Lamb gave me a copy, I am sorry to add ‘With 
the author’s best respects.’ ”’ 
Page 97, Lamb writes to B. Barton: 
“I am vexed to be two letters in your debt; but I have 
been quite out of the vein lately. A philosophical treatise is 
wanting of the causes of the backwardness with which 
persons, after a certain time of life, set about writing & 
letter. I always feel as if I had nothing to say, and the 
performance generally justifies the presentiment.” 
The italics are Collier’s, and he margins: 
“That is the true reason why he says so much and so 
well, his imagination is set to work, see his letters after, to 
Manning and B. B., p. 147.” 
Page 108, Lamb writes to Bernard Barton, Sept., 1823: 
“The ‘London’! fear falls off. I linger among its crack- 


2 notice of the death of H. C. Robinson; also one from 


W-, their Janus. The best is, neither of our fortunes is 
concerned in it.” 


Collier writes: : 

“Tt was the fault of the Public here; they encouraged no 
new men; they discouraged ME; the moment I hinted at 
payment, they stopped payment and never recovered.”’ 
There are numerous other notes, such as question 
marks, dates written in, etc., showing how carefully 
Collier had read. Volume II also contains the outline 
of an Index in Collier's handwriting. Page 210 Lamb 
writing to B. Barton, August 10th, 1827, speaks of the 
etching scratched on copper from life in 1825 by his 
friend, Brook Pulham, and says: 


‘‘Moxon was hoaxing you, surely, about my engraving; 
’tis a little sixpenny thing, too like by half, in which the 
draftsman has done his best to avoid flattery. There have 
beea two editions of it, which I think are all gone, as they 
have vanished from the window where they hung—a print 
shop, corner of Great and Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Field’s—where any London friend of yours may in- 
quire for it, for lam (though you won’t understand it) at 
Eadfield Chace.” 


Collier writes: ** Where I saw and tried to buy it.” 

In the “ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb,” 2 vols., 
8vo., 1848, written on the title-pages of both volumes is 
tne signature W. Wordsworth. It must be remem- 
bered that these were dedicated to him. 


“To | William Wordsworth, Esq. D.C.L. | Poet Laure- 
ate| These Final memorials | of one who cherished his 
friendship as a comfort amidst | griefs and a glory amidst 
depressions | are, with affection and respect | Inscribed | by 
one whose pride is to have been in old time his | earnest 
admirer | and one of those whose fondest wish is | that he 
may be long spared to enjoy fame, rarely accorded to the 
Living |.” 


This copy had since belonged to Diana Tatham, who- 
ever she may have been, and her pencilings are evi- 
dently the ones in the margin. It has also many clip- 
pings, one from the London Times, February 8th, 1867, 


the Westmoreland Gazette. 

In the copy of ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare, for the Use 
of Young Persons,” by Charles Lamb, Collier has writ- 
ten on the title-page, under the author’s name, in brack- 
ets, ‘‘ and Mary, his sister.” On the fly-leaf is an extract 
copied from Lamb’s letter to Manning, describing the 
writing of the Tales. This copy is the edition of 1831, 
‘*‘ ornamented with engravings from designs by Harvey.” 
Laid inside the cover, written clearly on five leaves, in 
Collier’s writing, is the following, which is of peculiar 
interest: 


“In relation to C. Lamb and Southey, Mr. Cosens pos- 
sesses as interesting a MS. as I know. It is bound as a 
sm. 4to, but the writing by Lamb and chiefly by Southey 
in post 8vo. They seem to have been contributing to an 
‘Annual Anthology,’ published by Cottle of Bristol. I 
have never seen the book, but the MS. begins with an 
‘ Advertizement’ in the hand-writing of Southey, and it is 
followed immediately by a poem in Lamb’s handwriting, 
headed ‘Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco,’ in ten stanzas, 
rhyming alternately thus: 


**It lay before me on the close-grazed grass 
Beside my path, an old Tobacco quid; 
And shall [ by the mute adviser pass 
Without one serious thought? Now Heaven forbid! 


** Perhaps some idle drunkard threw this there, 
Some husband spendthrift of bis weekly hire, 
One who for wife and children takes no care, 
But sits and tipples by the ale-house fire. 


** Ah, luckless was the day he learned to chew, 
Embryo of ills, the quid that pleased him first! 
Thirsty from that unhappy quid he grew, 
Then to the ale-house went to quench his thirst. 


**So great events from causes small arise: 
The forest oak was once an acorn seed, 
And many a wretch from drunkenness who dies 
Owes all his evils to the India weed. 


** Let not temptation, mortal, ere come nigh; 
Suspect some ambush in the parley hid. 

From the first kiss of love, ye maidens, fly! 
Ye youths, avoid the first Tobacco quid! 


*** Perhaps I wrong thee, O thou veteran chaw, 
And better thoughts my musings should engage— 
That thou wast rounded in some toothless jaw, 
The joy, perhaps, of solitary age; 


** One who has suffered Fortune’s hardest knocks, 
Poor, and with none to ’tend on his gray hairs, 
Yet has a friend in his Tobacco-box, 
And whilst he rolls his quid forgets his cares. 


*** Even so it is with human happiness: 
Each seeks his own, according to his whim. 
This toils for wealth, one fame alone can bless, 
One asks a quid~—a quid is all to him. 


**O veteran chaw, thy fibers savoury, strong, 
Whilst aught remained to chew, thy master stood, 
Then cast thee here when all thy juice was gone, 
Emblem of selfish man's ingratitude. 


“*A happy man, a cast-off quid is he 

Who, like as thou, hast comforted the poor. 

Happy his age who knows himself like thee. 

Thou didst thy duty; man can do no more.’ 

“The whole MS. covers 4to of about sixty leaves, 
and one cutting from the Morning Chronicle, No. 950, 
headed by Southey, ‘ Ode to Indolence.’ It contains two 
other small productions by Lamb, ove a sort of jeu d’esprit 





ling rafters like the last rat; it will topple down if they 
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‘don’t get some buttresses. They have pulled down three, | of twelve young men of Christ Church College, and the 
Hazlitt, Proeter and their best stay, kind, light-hearted | otber headed: 


“* DIRGE FOR HIM WHO SHALL DESERVE IT. 
“ *Stay your walk, ye weeping throng, 
Rest the bier in solemn show; 
Hush awhile your funeral song, 
Bear not hence the sight of woe. 
*** We e’en met beneath this tree, 
Wreathes for freedom’s feast to twine; 
There to coil the dance of glee, 
Here to quaff the sparkling wine. 


“ * Here to shout the names of those 
Whom a nation’s thanks pursue, 
Here to swell the songs we chose, 
Virtuous daring to diffuse. 
“** This was he who won our feast, 
And on Victory’s bosom fell; 
Honour’d be the hero’s rest, 
Praise beside his tomb shall dwell. 
*** On his noble pall ye bear 
The steel in fields of blood he shook; 
Leave the holy weapon here, 
Hang it high on freedom’s oak. 
“* Youths that seek the battle’s strife, 
Grasping this encrimson’d steel, 
Shall swear like him to value life 
Only for their country’s weal. 
“* Patriots’ shades who hover nigh 
When the priest his corse hath blest, 
Guide his spirit to your sky, 
He with patriot shades shall rest. 
“* Thence the whitening bones to view 
Of the bands our tyrants led, 
Thence with looks of scorn pursue 
Who from freedom’s banners fled. 
“** Onward walk, ye weeping throng, 
Lift the bier in mournful show; 
Chaunt afar your funeral song: 
We have paid the debt of woe.’ 
“This has no signature, but the whole is in Lamb’s 
young, clear hand, and it shows very plainly that he par- 
took not only of the poetical but of the political feeling of 
thetime. The signatures are various, Erthuryo, Ryalto, 
Walter (a name several times erased), 8. D., 1796, etc., and 
at the end are four ‘ Love Elegies’ and a serious poem ‘ by 
Charles Lamb,’ entitled, ‘Living without God in the 
World.’ How many of these were printed elsewhere, or in 
Cottle’s ‘Annual Anthology,’ I do not know. I would 
willingly copy more did not my hand fail me. 
es. 2. &" 
“One short poem in the handwriting of Southey pro- 
fesses to be by Charles Lloyd. The MS. also includes 
two small pages of what reads like part of a drama.” 
This completes the autographic inclosures of J. P. 
Collier, found in the copy of ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare,”’ 
now in the possession of Mr. Newton. There is, besides, 
a fragment of a letter from Mary Lamb to Collier’s 
mother, 
‘* Living Without God in the World” was published 
in Cottle’s ‘“‘ Annual Anthology” in 1799, as Collier sur- 
mises, but none of the others appeared there. Lamb 
certainly did partake of the political feeling of the 
times, as Gilray’s famous caricature indicates, which 
represents Lloyd and Lamb as the toad and the frog 
worshipping Lépaux. 
Summit, N. J. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP, 








SAINTE BEUVE’s literary career may be studied in three 
main phases. The novelist least claims our attention; 
the poet demands it; while asa critic he appears as of 
supreme importance. 

His novel, ‘* Volupté,” so far, but, to a much greater 
extent, the ‘‘ Vie, Poésies, et Pensées de Joseph Delorme,” 
may be taken as embodying some of the positive and 
many of the spiritual experiences of Sainte-Beuve’s 
life. We have his own testimony to the fact that “ Jo- 
seph Delorme ” was ‘‘a pretty faithful representation of 
himself morally, but not in the biographical details.” 
This alone would give a permanent interest to the book, 
as itis admittedly in some degree the autopsychical rec- 
ord of the most complex, brilliant, protean spirit of 
our time. Noone, indeed, has yet limned Sainte-Beuve 
for us as he, for instance, has revealed the heart, mind 
and soul of Pascal. Neither D’Haussonville, bis biogra- 
pher, nor any of his critics, French and English, has 
done more than introduce us to the author of so many 
inimitable ‘“‘ Causeries”; none of them has made us 
intimate with Sainte-Beuve himself, notwithstanding 
the array of authentic facts and suggestive hints which 
can now be marshaled. He is easiest to be discerned 
in his writings; not in this essay nor in that series of 
essays, not in the grave pages of ‘‘ Port Royal,” nor in 

the alluring byways of the ‘‘ Lundis,” neither in the 
sensitive poet of ‘* The Consolations,” nor in the austere 
pages of ‘‘Pensées d’Aodt,” not in that Gallic Werther, 
Amaury, the hero of “‘ Volupte,” not even in Joseph 
Delorme, but in all collectively. One is always being 
surprised in him. There isoneman inAmaury, another 
in Joseph Delorme, a very different one in “* Pensées 
d’Aott,” a still more distinct one in the “ Nouveaux 
Lundis,” and in his single short tale, the charming 
‘< Christel,” there are hints of a personality whose shad- 
owy features rarely, if ever, haunt the corridors of the 


” 





called ‘The Rhedycinian Barbers,’ on the: hair- dressing 


“‘ Causeries.” As a matter of fact, Sainte-Beuve became 
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more and more reserved as he found himself deceived 


by the glowing perspectives of youth. Often he was 
consumed with a nostalgia for a country whence he was 
half-voluntarily, half-perforce an exile, the country of 
the Poetic Land where once he spent “‘ six fleeting celes- 
tial months,”* as a native of which he would fain be 
regarded even in the remote days when he found him- 
self an alien among those whom he yearned to claim as 
brothers. Thenceforth the man shrank more and more 
behind the writer. The real Sainte-Beuve was no doubt 
less recluse in the days when he was a member of Le 
Cénacle, when he was one of the sprightliest in the Hugo 
circle, and laughed with De Vigny and sighed with 
Lamartine, debated with Hugo, and flirted with Adéle. 
But even then his nature could not have been. transpar- 
ent to all, otherwise Alfred de Musset would not have 
drawn his picture of him as sitting somewhat apart in 
the shadow, rhyming a sonnet to a demoiselle’s cap, or 
a lyric to his mistress’s eyebrow. Truly, as he himself 
says, in the preface to his “‘ Poésies Completes,” almost 
all of us have within ourselves a second self (‘nous avons 
presque tous en nous un homme double”). 

The “‘ Life, Poetry and Thoughts” are worth reading; 
the book contains much that is interesting, no little that 
is suggestive, not infrequently thoughts, lines and pas- 
sages of genuine beauty. But it can enthrall only those 
who are enjoying the exquisite sentimentalism of adoles- 
cence; ere long it will interest only the student of a 
certain literary epoch, the epoch begun by Rousseau, 
that finds its acme in Byron, which knows its autumn in 
Werther, that has its grave in the René of Chateaubriand, 
its brief phantasmal second life in Joseph Delorme, The 
poetry in it is often sterile, and is frequently forced, self- 
conscious, obtrusively sedate in imagery, occasionally 
even is markedly derivative. We find Sainte-Beuve the 
poet much better worth listening to in ‘‘ Les Consola- 
tions.” In point of style there is not very much differ- 
ence, tho a greater dexterity is manifest, a more delicate 
metrical tact, perhaps, also, a more unmistakably 
natural note. 

The volume was the product of the religious mysticism 
which underlay Sainte-Beuve’s mental robustness—a 
trait which allured him often by dangerous pitfalls, but 
also enabled him to understand so well the great religious 
writers of whom he still remains the most sympathetic 
as well as the most brilliant exponent. It seemed ultra- 
saintly to some of those who read it on its appearance. 
Béranger annoyed the author by some sly disparage- 
ment; Prosper Merimée cynically smiled at what he took 
to be a literary ruse; Gustave Planche and others glee- 
fully whetted their vivisectionary knives. On the other 
haud, it was for the most’ part well received by the 
critics, and no cruel witticism like that of Guizot on its 
predecessor (that Joseph Delorme was ‘‘a Werther 
turned Jacobin and sawbones”’) went echoing through 
Paris. The public remained indifferent, but the poet 
was geatified when Chateaubriand wrote him a letter of 
praise, with a characteristic ‘‘ Ecoutez votre génie, Mon- 
sieur”; when Hugo and Alfred de Vigny waxed enthu- 
siastic; when Béranger sent an epistle of kindly criti- 
cism; and when Lamartine unbosomed himself as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Yesterday I reread the ‘Consolations’ . 
they are ravishing. I say it and i repeat it: it is this 
that I care for in French poetry of this order, What 
truth, what soul, what grace and poetry! I have wept, 
I who never weep.” (This must have amused Sainte- 
Beuve, if not then, later. The sentimental Lamartine 
was always weeping over one thing or another, and the 
“* Jen ai pleuré, moi qui oncques ne pleure,” is as little 
apt as tho Mr, Pickwick were to say: ‘I have smiled, 
who never smile,’’) It was at this time, the 
period wherein ‘*‘ The Consolations” were produced, that 
Sainte-Beuve dreamed upon Latmos and believed that 
the goddess whom he loved was gonig to reward his 
passion. The ‘‘celestial months” passed, but they were 
ever an oasis to which he delighted to return in memory. 
He even wished, in later years, that those who desired 
to know him should seek and find him, a happy Dryad 
flitting through the shadowy vales and sunlit glades of 
the woodlands of song. No doubt the real Sainte-Beuve 
is as much in this book of verse as in any other of his 
library of volumes, but it is the Sainte-Beuve of a certain 
period, and even then only one of. two selves. ‘‘ The 
Consolations ” always remained his favorite volume. It 
contains a great deal of gracious and even beautiful 
verse, in style often clear as a trout stream, fresh and 
fragrant as a May meadow, tho even here, as certainly 
with his other ‘' poésies,” one is inclined to say of him 
in the words of his own Joseph Delorme, that he had not 
sufficiently ‘‘the ingenuousness of deep faith, the in- 
stinctive and spontaneous cry of passionate emotion.” 

Yet, while it is true that the man is perhaps to be seen 
most clearly in his poetry—* it is jn following the poet 
that we find the man,” as M. Anatole France says—even 
here he is an evasive, an uncertain personality, The 
strange mixture of a sensuousness that is at times almost 
sensual, a mysticism which would suit a religious enthu- 
siast, a clarity of thought and an exquisite sense of the 
beauty of precision and artistic form, a frequent re- 
moteness of shaping emotion, coupled with keen percep- 
tion of the sovereign value of that resistless formative 
power which makes the creatures of the imagination 
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more real than the actual beings about us*—all this, 
along with his complex style, which now is simple, now 
is heated with fires unlit of the sun, and again is in- 
volved, obscure almost, wrought to an excessive finisb, 
tourmenté, makes Sainte-Beuve the poet a profoundly 
puzzling as well as interestingstudy. In his last volume 
of verse, particularly, he is, as one of his critics has 
said, ** tourmenté a Vexcés, souvent d'une étrangeté qui 
déconcerte.” But it is quite wrong to assert, as has been 
affirmed more than once, that Sainte-Beuve’s poetic 
melancholy, the undertone of each of his three books, is 
assumed, 

The chief poem in the collection, entitled ‘‘ Monsieur 
Jean,” is an ill-considered attempt at a didactic novelet 
in verse. The author did not so regard it; he believed 
that he had wooed and won Musa Pede.tris, and had 
given his poetry the tune of serene wisdom. Jean is a 
natural son of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and is a simple, 
gentle creature, eager to expiate in his remote village, 
by piety and endless good deeds, what he cannot but re- 
gard as the disastrous glory of his father. But the poet’s 
failure is a signal instance of the folly of metrical didac- 
tics. ‘‘ Jean” bored the reading public, who combined 
in awarding the ‘‘ Pensées d’Ao@t” what its author 
called a really savage reception. In this book, more 
than anywhere else ia his poetical writings, is true what 
Matthew Arnold said of him, that he lacked something 
of flame, of breath, of pinion; here, more than elsewhere, 
his poems cétoient la prose—coasted perilously near the 
land of prose. As a matter of fact, the book was a com- 
plete failure; it caused the pendulum of his poetic repute 
to swing back, and to be caught up and never let go 
again. Moreover, its reception stifled the poet in Sainte- 
Beuve. It isa keen personal sentiment that underlies 
bis famous remark, ‘“‘ Every one contains a dead poet in 
his soul,” 

As the literary critic, as the first who brought into the 
analysis and exposition of literature the methods of exact 
science, Sainte-Beuve must always have a high place in 
the literary history of the nineteenth century. Ulti- 
mately it may be that his chief glory will lie in his hav-, 
ing been the pioneer of a new literary art, in his having 
been the torch-bearer who gave light and direction to 
many, not heeding much whether his torch, its service 
done, should thereafter be celdom seen and rarely 
sought. His.example has been of almost inestimable 
value, and not among his countrymen only. All of the 
foremost living critics of France, from the eldest and 
most brilliant, Henri Taine, to Paul Bourget, the late 
Emile Hennequin, Ernest Tissot, and Charles Morice, 
have learned much from him—some a life-long lesson, 
others guiding hints only. As for our own critics, it is, 
broadly speaking, scarcely to be gainsaid that with us 
criticism as an art has no acknowledged existence. There 
are brilliant exceptions who prove the rule, but they 
are few. and their limitations are so marked as for the 
most part to deserve the epithet insular. As for the 
ordinary criticism in our journals and weekly papers, 
the less said about it the better for our complacency, 
since little of good as against a great deal of reprobation 
would have to be uttered. A change must soon come. 
Personally, I doubt if it will occur till our utterly mis- 
taken and mischievous system of anonymous reviewing 
~—whether in magazines, weekly papers, or journals—is 
given up in favor of the more just, more valuable, in 
every way better habit in vogue among our neighbors. 
It would be ridiculous to urge that there is nosound and 
honest criticism among us; but it is bypocritical for 
those who know better to pretend that unsigned crit- 
iques are as free from jealousy, spite and all uncharita- 
bieness, as, for the greater part, these would be if it were 
not for the shield of anonymity. It has come to this 
pass, that no one occupied in the literary life ever thinks 
of paying attention to unsigned reviews, be they in the 
foremost weeklies or in'the provincial press, unless the 
writers be known. Praise and blame?enthusiasm and 
indifference—each has to be accepted suspiciously. The 
result is that literary criticism, instead of being an in- 
terpreter and a guide, now to warn and now to allure, 
is a maker of confusion, a will-o’-the-wisp of judgment, 
and is no longer hearkened to or followed as of yore. 
The real cure for this lamentable state of affairs is the 
cultivation of the literary sentiment, of the feeling of 
the sacredness of literature; and, thereafter, of scrupu- 
lous heed, both on the part of the critics and of the 
cultured public, for the exemplification of criticism as 
an art. Mere book-noticing, of course, like the poor, 
we shall have always with us; a circumstance not in- 
compatible with the growth and culture of literary 
criticism. But possibly the best, parhaps the only feasi- 
ble means to induce this fortunate result, in the first in- 
stance, would be the universal adoption of signed and 
responsible reviews. 

Inthe Notes et Remarques at the end of the six- 


teenth volume of the ‘‘Causeries du Lundv” occurs the: 


following: ‘‘I have given noone the right to say—He be- 
longs to us (1/ est des nétres).” It is this absolute inde- 
pendence, this many-sidedness of Sainte-Beuve, which 
is one of the secrets of his success. He can be an intel- 
lectual comrade of every poet, from the austere Dante 
to the gay Villon; of every wit and satirest, from Rabe- 

*In his own words he sought to arrive “ at that particularity and at 


that precision which causes the creations of our mind to become alto- 
gether ours and to be recognized as ours,” 








lais to Rivarol; of every builder up of ethical systems 

and every iconoclast of creeds, of the ancient Latins anq 

Greeks as well asof the modern Germans and English; 

and, moreover, at all times a comrade with an eye to 

the exact value of and pleasure derivable from his com. 

panion of the hour. Here, it seems to me, is his strength 

and his weakness. He can be bon camarude with every 

one, but he is never able to forget that he is the observer 
of the thoughts, speech, action and principles of those 
with whom hefares. He has charming ruses for evad- 
ing detection. He will laugh gayly, he will smile, he 

will allude to this.or that scarcely pertinent matter, he 

willaltogether diverge from his subject, he will re-in- 
troduce it casually, and possibly dismiss it lightly, and 

yet he will have had but one aim in view from the out- 
set—to analyse and estimate the writings of his author, 
to discover the shaping circumstances of the latter as an 
individual, to strip him of what is extraneous, and re- 
veal him as he really is—in a word, to portray him in 
one composite photograph, to give us a likeness of the 
man as well as of the author which shall be none the 
less true because it resolves into definite features the 
fleeting and indeterminate traits which we perceive now 
in theone, now in the other. He is no believer in the 
doc:rine of the isolation of an author from his writings; 
it seems as absurd to him as it would be to assert 
that no notice of the prism may be taken in a study 
of the chemic action of light passing therethrough. But, 
on the other hand, the question arises if Sainte-Beuve is 
not apt to be misled by his own theory, having to make 
positive affirmations based on facts necessarily in some 
degree suppositions. Herein is the hidden reef of literary 
psychology, and even so great a critic as M. Taine is 
occasionally missuaded by semblances which he takes 
for actualities. The elder writer is content to be a care- 
ful scientific observer, and delights in artistic demon- 
stration of his newly perceived and otherwise accumu- 
lated facts. M. Taine, M. Bourget and the later literary 
analysts go further, and wish to reach down through 
facts to their origins, and to the primary impulsion 
again of the influences which molded those origins, 
and, finally, by cumulative verification to transform 
hypothesis into demonstratable truth. But, funda- 
mentally, both means are identical; the basis of each is 
the adoption, for literary research, of the method of 
exact science. 

Sainte-Beuve hated fixed judgments; he had none 
of the arrogances of his critical kindred. He neither 
said himself, nor cared to hear others saying that 
a book was definitively good or definitively bad; he 
loved the nuances, the delicacies and subtleties of criti- 
cism, as much as he disliked rigid formulas. Yet his 
studies in literary psychology, as M. Paul Bourget would 
call them, are not only acute but are generally profound- 
ly conclusive; it is his suave and winsome manner that 
makes many think he is too complaisant to be critical, 
tho he has himself said, that in his ‘ Portraits” the 
praise is conspicuous and the criticism inobtrusive— 
‘*dans mes Portraits, le plus souvent la louange est ex: 
térieure, et la critique intestine.” The man himself con- 
tinually evades us, but the critic is always trustworthy. 
He has, to a phenomenal degree, the delicate flair which 
detects the remotest perfume amid a confusion of fra- 
grances; he knows how to isolate it, how to detach it, 
how to delight us with it—and then when we are just 
upon the verge of deeper enjoyment, he proves that the 
scent is not so exquisite in itself after all, but owes much 
to the blending of the exhalations of neighboring 
flowers and blossoms and herbs, While we are still 
wavering between conviction and disenchantment, he 
explains that it has this peculiarity or that, because of 
the soil whence it derives its nurture, a thin rocky earth 
or loam of the valley. Then, finally, lest we should 
turn aside disappointedly, he tells us something about 
it which we had but half noticed, praises fragrance and 
bloom again, and with a charming smile gives us the 
flower to take with us, perchance to press and put away, 
like sweet lavender or wild-thyme, a hostage against 
oblivion of a certain hour, a certain moment of fresh 
experience, 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 
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1. THe Transfiguration of Christ is, in Dr. Robinson’s 
‘* Harmony of the Gospels,” placed after the third Pass- 
over of his public ministry, and between this Passover 
and his final departure from Galilee to attend the next 
ensuing Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem. This 
locates the event within the tirst six months of the third 
year of his ministry, and probably at the earlier part 
of this period. We find Jesus, after the third Passover, 
“first at Capernaum, then in the region of Tyre and Si- 
don, then at Decapolis, then near Magdala, then at the 
northeast coust of the Lake of Gallilee, and finally in 
the region of Cesarea Philippi at the time of the 
Transfiguration. 

2, An early tradition located the Transfiguration on 
Mount Tabor in Lower Galilee; yet, as remarked by Dr. 
Broadus in his ‘‘Cummentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew,” p. 370, this is ‘almost certainly incorrect.” 
Jesus was not at the time in Lower Galilee, but in 





the extreme northern part of Palestine, in the neigh- 
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porhood of Cesarea Philippi, aud near Mount Her- 
mon. There is no evidence or intimation in the history 
that he made a journey at this time to Mount Tabor, and 
then came back to Cesarea Philippi. This renders it 
strongly probable that™one of the peaks of Mount Her- 
mon was the locality of the Transfiguration. Dr. Meyer 
and nearly all recent writers adopt this view. 

3, The Transfiguration was proximately preceded by 


: Peter’s declaration of faith in Jesus as the true Messiah, 


and also by the prediction of his own death uttered by 
Jesus immediately after the declaration of Peter. Je- 
sus, being then in the region of Cesarea Philippi, said to 
his disciples: ‘‘ Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am?” They answered: ‘‘Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets.” He then said to them: ‘ But 
whom say ye that I am?’ Peter promptly replied: 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus 
commended and accepted this answer as true, and spe- 
cially charged the disciples ‘‘ that.they should teil no 
man that he was Jesus the Christ.” (Matt. xvi, 13-20, 
Mark viii, 27-80, and Luke ix, 18-21.) 

It is said that ‘‘ from that time forth began Jesus to 
show unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things of the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again 
the third day.” (Matt. xvi, 21-28, Mark viii, 31-38, and 
Luke ix, 22-27.) This prediction astonished the disci- 
ples, and Peter especially protested against the idea of 
any such fate awaiting the Messianic Jesus whom he 
had just confessed. He could not then understand how 
the Jews themselves should be the slayers of their own 


Messiah. This made an occasion for Jesus to instruct 


Peter and the other disciples on the subject. — 

4, “* Six days,” as we learn from Matthew and Mark, 
after this conversation between Jesus and his disciples, 
in which they professed their faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and in which, greatly to their perplexity and 
embarrassment, he predicted his own death at Jerusalem, 
or, as Luke says, ‘< about an eight days after these say- 
ings,” and while Jesus was in the neighborhood of Cesa- 
rea Philippi, and near to Mount Hermon, the scene of 
the Transfiguration occurred. (Matthew xvii, 1, Mark 
ix, 2, and Luke ix, 28.) The evangelists thus fix the time 
and circumstances of this notable event in the life of 
Christ. Jesus did not choose to admit all the disciples as 
eye and ear witnesses of this scene, but selected Peter, 
James and John to be with him as companions on this 
occasion, as he subsequently chose them to be near him 
in the agony of Gethsemane. 

Luke tells us that Jesus ‘“‘ went up into a mountain to 
pray,” and that ‘‘he took Peter and John and James” 
withhim, (Luke ix, 28.) Matthew says that he ‘‘bring- 
eth them up into a high mountain apart,” and Mark says 
that he ‘‘ leadeth them up into a high mountain apart 
by themselves.” (Matt. xvii, 1, and Mark ix, 2.) Jesus 
indicated to his disciples who should go with him and 
who should remain. The circumstances strongly point 
to the supposition that the retirement of Jesus with the 
three disciples and the ensuing scene of Transfiguration 
took place in the night time. The return was on “ the 
next day,” and this suggests that he bad spent the pre- 
vious night in this mountain. (Luke ix, 37.) 

In the record given by Luke it is said that ‘“‘ Peter and 
they that were with him,” namely, John and James, 
‘were heavy with sleep”; and that, after being awa- 
kened from this sleep, they became the observers of a 
scene which really began while they were thus sleeping. 
(Luke ix, 32.) Jesus was in the mount whither he had 
gone for prayer, and was actually engaged in prayer. 
The three disciples who accompanied him, being weary 
with the toils of the day and having no anticipation of 
what was before them, were ovércome with sleep; and 
while Jesus was praying and they were sleeping, the 
scene of the Transfiguration opened. ‘‘ When they were 
awake,” they found the reality upon them and: around 
them. Such seems to have been the order of events as 
fixed by the record of Luke. 

5. The Transfiguration, in respect to Jesus himself, is 
described by three of the Evangelists. Matthew, who 
makes no mention of the praying of Jesus or the sleep- 
ing of the disciples, says that Jesus “‘ was transfigured 
before them”; and then adds, as a description of the 
change in his appearance, that “‘ his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.” (Matt. 
xvii, 2.) The statement of Mark is that ‘his raiment 
became shining, exceeding white as snow,so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.” (Mark ix, 3.) Luke, 
who speaks of the praying of Jesus, says that ‘‘ as he 
prayed the fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment was white and glistering.” (Luke ix, 29.) 

These different statements all relate to the same fact; 
and what we have in them, taken collectively, is the 
description of a sudden and supernatural change in the 
outward appearance of Jesus, occurring while he was 
engaged in prayer, and investing his countenance, his 
garments, and indeed his whole person with an intense 
and dazzling brightness, like that of a mid day sun. 
He was, according to the record, so presented to the 
vision of his disciples, and was in this sense “ trans- 
figured before them.” The change was a bodily glorifi- 
cation of his person. The disciples did not lose their 
recognition of him; yet they saw him as thus glorified, 
and as seemingly the self-illumining source of his own 
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¢ghtness. The shining of his countenance was the light 


by which they saw it. He was himself radiant with light. 
This change of appearance was not an optical illusion 
of the disciples, but a real, a visible, an outward, and a 
supernatural transfiguration and glorification of Jerus 
in the sphere of his corporeal humanity, The great 
miracle-worker himself became the subject of a miracle 
for this purpose. There can be no question that such is 
the plain and obvious meaning of the record. 

6. To this bodily glorification of Jesus was added the 
return of two persons, both distinguished in Jewish 
history, from the realm of the spirit world, where they 
had been resident for centuries. The three Evangelists 
agree in bringing Moses and Elijah into the scene of the 
Transfiguration—the one the great law-giver of the Jews, 
and the other conspicuous as the reforming prophet 
whom God had removed to Heaven by translation. Mat- 
thew and Mark say that ‘there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him.” (Matt. xvii, 3, and 
Mark ix, 4.) Luke says that these men ‘appeared in 
glory,” evidently meaninz that they had a glorious ap- 
pearance, ‘‘and spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” (Luke ix, 31.) We have no 
record of this conversation, except as to the theme and 
the parties; yet we have the fact that Moses and Elijah 
left their habitation in the heavenly world, came back 
to this world in the habiliments of humanity, and made 
a personal visit to the Prince of Peace on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. They were recognized and identified 
as such by Jesus, and also by his disciples. It does not 
appear from the record that he told the disciples who 
these men were that were talking with him; but it does 
appear that the disciples at once, whether by inspiration 
or otherwise, took knowledge of them as being Moses 
and Elias. Peter’s proposition for the building of three 
tabernacles—one for Jesus, one for Moses and one for 
Elias—shows this knowledge and recognition on his part. 
(Matt. xvii, 4, Mark ix, 5,and Luke ix, 33.) How this 
knowledge was obtained is a matter of no consequence, 
The fact that Moses and Elias were there, and were 
talking with Jesus, and that they were known as present 
by the disciples, lies upon the fave of the record. The 
occasion called these heavenly spirits from their abode 
in the upper world. 

7. God himself, in and by the historic symbol of his 
presence, came to the place of Transfiguration, and 
spoke of Jesus’in audible words addressed to the disci- 
ples. Matthew says that ‘*‘a bright cloud overshadowed 
them,” and that a voice came * out of the cloud, which 
said, This is my beloved Son, in whom Iam well pleased 
hear ye him.” (Matt. xvii, 5.) Mark says that “ there’ 
was a cloud that overshadowed them,” and that ‘‘a 
voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved 
Son; hear him.” (Mark ix, 7.) Luke says that ‘ there 
came a cloud and overshadowed them, and they feared 
as they entered into the cloud, and there came a voice 
out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son; hear 
him.” (Luke ix, 34, 35.) 

These statements set before us the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the supernatural Transfiguration of the body of 
Jesus, and aleothe visit and presence of Moses and Eli- 
jab, God the Father appeared by a special Theophany} 
and that he by a special utterance bore testimony to the 
person and character of Jesus. ‘‘ A bright cloud” over- 
shadowed the disciples, or, rather, diffused its radiance 
over them, and from that cloud proceeded these words: 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him.” Words of like import were spoken by 
God the Father at the baptism of Jesus, when the 
Spirit descended upon him like a dove, and gave to John 
the Baptist the sign by which he should recognize Jesus 
as the true Messiah, and as such authoritatively an- 
nounce him to the Jewish people. (Matt. iii, 17, and 
John i, 32.) God, on both of these occasions, set his seal 
to the divine mission of Jesus, 

8. Matthew informs us’ that when the disciples heard 
the supernatural voice from the clouds, ‘‘ they fell on 
their face and were sore afraid,” and that ‘* Jesus came 
and touched them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid,” 
and ‘‘that when they lifted uptheir eyes they saw no 
man, save Jesus only.” (Matt. xvii, 6-8.) Mark says 
that ‘‘ they saw no man any more, save only Jesus with 
themselves.” (Mark ix, 8.) Luke, referring to the same 
point of time, cays that ‘* Jesus was found alone.” (Luke 
ix, 36.) These statements evidently relate to the termi- 
nation of the Transfiguration. The heavenly visitants 
have disappeared. Jesus has resumed his usual appear- 
ance. The supernatural voice is no longer heard, and 
the bright cloud has passed away. The scene which be- 
gan when Jesus was praying, which was confined to the 
place where it occurred, and which was comparatively 
brief in duration, thus came to an end. Soon thereafter 
we find Jesus and his disciples coming down from the 
mountain; and ‘‘ the next day” we find them mingling 
with the other disciples and with the people who had 
been waiting for them. (Matt. xvii, 9, and Luke ix, 37.) 

9. Luke closes his record of the Transfiguration with 
the general remark that the disciples who had been the 
observers of the whole scene, “ kept it close, and told no 
man in those days any of the things which they had seen.” 
(Luke ix, 36.) The reason why they took this course is 
stated by Matthew, who says that ‘‘as they came down 
from the mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son of Man be risen again 
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from the dead.” (Matt. xvii, 9.) Mark, who makes a sim- 
ilar statement as to what Jesus said to his disciples, adds 
the remark that ‘‘ they kept that saying with themselves, 
questioning one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean.” (Mark ix, 10.) Not as yet under- 
standing that Jesus was to be actually put to death, they 
were perplexed with the idea of his rising from the dead, 
especially as they had been forbidden to tell “ the vis- 
ion” until after his resurrection. 

The fact, as it appears in the record, is that Jesus, for 
reasons by him deemed sufficient, but nowhere stated, 
chose to make his three leading disciples—namely, 
Peter, James and John—the exclusive witnesses of his 
Transfiguration, and then, for reasons equally not stated 
in the record, he also chose that the facts on this sub- 
ject should not be communicated to others until after 
his resurrection from the dead. The three disciples 
could not forget the facts, or the impression made on 
their minds; but, by the express direction of their Lord, 
they were not privileged to speak of them to others 
until the appointed time for doing so should come. 
What Luke says in regard to their conduct during the 
period which he designates as ‘‘ those days” corresponds 
with the instruction which they had received from Christ 
himself, 

This instruction appears in the record without its rea- 
sons, and there is no certainty that speculative conjec- 
ture would supply the true reasons, were it to make the 
attempt. Heace, the better way is to leave the fact just 
where the record leaves it. It was the wisdom of Jesus 
that his Transfiguration should be made known to others 
only after he had risen from the dead, and the eye-wit- 
nesses Of the facts, being thus instructed by him, acted 
accordingly. 

10. It is an interesting, instructive and suggestive 
fact that Peter, who was one of these witnesses, when 
writing his Second Epistle to ‘‘ the strangers” scattered 
throughout various parts of Asia Minor, aud when he 
himself had become an old man, and was expecting 
soon to put off his earthly tabernacle, made a distinct 
reference to the Transfiguration of his Lord, as it had 
occurred under his observation more than thirty years 
previously. The following is the language of the refer- 
ence: 


“For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his maj- 
esty. For he received from God the Father bonor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to him from the ex- 
cellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. And tbis voice which came from Heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” 
(II Peter i, 16-18.) 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that Peter here re- 
fers to the scene of Transfiguration, as described in the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. The reference 
implies the historic truthfulness of the narrative given 
in these Gospels. It also implies that these to whom the 
Epistle was addressed had been made acquainted with 
the Transfiguration, since on no other supposition would 
the reference be to them intelligible. Peter, when he 
penned these words, knew that those to whom he was 
writing would instantly understand their application. 
He assumed their knowledge of the facts referred to, 
and hence their competency to appreciate the reference, 
Thus he recalled to their thoughts, for a certain purpose, 
what he had himself once observed, and what, as he as- 
sumed, they knew by information. 

The Lord Jesus Christ was, at the time of the Trans- 
figuration, presented to the eye in what Peter here desig- 
nates as “ his majesty.” It was then that ‘his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.” 
(Matt. xvii, 2.) It was then that he “ received from God 
the Father honor and glory.” It was then that ‘‘ there 
came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
It was then that Peter himself was an eye-witness of 
this “majesty,” and that he heard the voice frem 
Heaven. He was himself on the spot with Jesus ‘‘ in 
the holy mount,” and saw with his eyes and heard with 
his ears, and was not mistaken as to what he had seen 
and heard. He saw his Lord when he was glorified in 
and by the Transfiguration. ; 

The argumentative use which Peter here makes of 
the fact thus referred to, is toshow that the doctrine 
of Christ’s second coming, as taught by the Apostles is 
not a cunningly devised fable, The Transfiguration of 
Christ, considered as a display of ‘‘ his majesty,” and of 
the “honor and glory” which he received from God 
the Father, was, in Peter’s view, typical and suggestive 
of the glory and majesty that will attach to him at his 
final coming to raise the dead and judge the world, 
The Christ of the Transfiguration, and the Christ of the 
Second Advent—Christ on Mount Hermon, with his face 
shining as the sun, and his raiment white as the light, 
and Cbrist coming in the clouds of heaven—were asso- 
ciated in the Apostle’s thoughts. Having seen “ his 
majesty ” in the Transfiguration, and having heard the 
voice which came from the excellent glory, he assured 
those to whom he wrote that he was following no cun- 
ningly devised fable, when making known to them, as 
he had done in_his First Epistle, ‘‘ the power and com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The glory of the Trans- 
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figuration was but a type and a prophecy of a still 
greater glory in the history of this Christ. 

Peter thus in-identally refers to the Transfiguration, 
not for the purpose of describing it as an historic scene, 
but rather on account of what it suggests in respect to 
Christ when he shall “appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation.” The final appearing will be the 
full blaze of that Messianic glory of which the Trans- 
figuration on Mount Hermon was the type and the 
prophecy. Then “the Son of Man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him”; and ‘then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory.” Then *‘‘ be- 
fore him shall be gathered all nations, and he shall sep- 
arate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats.” Then he will sit in judgment 
upon the human race, and assign the righteous and the 
wicked to their respective destinies forever. (Matt. xxv, 
81-46.) Then the Messiah of the Transfiguration will 
appear on the Throne of Empire, 
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Ir is great good fortune to spend a week in Corfu on 
the way to Greece. Seeing it from one end to the other, 
wandering through its olive forests and vineyards brings 
on a mild, or, in some cases, a wild intoxication with- 
out wine. What words fit the surrounding beauty but 
Islands of the Blessed, Elysium, Garden of Eden, Para- 
dise? It is not Heaven after all, for one sees here the 
poor, lame, blind, begging for small alms; but as long 
as earth holds euch corners as Corfu it is not all cursed. 

To the traveler who has felt the intoxication of such 
a region, and is impelled to report something of it, the 
impotence of words comes home with special force. 
Naught but the painter’s art seems adequate to report 
Corfu. And, furthermore, painter as well as poet might 
here well feel the weakness of his art. It is a great 
boon to have had this realm of beauty brought upon the 
retina of the eye and so communicated to the soul. 

One may, perhaps, be allowed to group the impres- 
sions that Corfu makes, and report them with a plain- 
ness that aspires only to the office of a photograph, re- 
signing the attempt at coloring. 

Before the eye lies one Corfu, the Corfu of to-day; 
but before the mind are brought two others, the Ker- 
kyra of Greek history and the Scheria of Homer. The 
two latter compete with the former, and refuse the pres- 
ent beautiful scene a monopoly of attention. 

But, first, to be just to the present Corfu. The traveler 
who has never been east of Italy teels that he is here 
passing for the first time the bounds between Europe 
and the Orient. The streets and squares of the city, 
which contains a population of about 30,000, about one- 
third of the population of the whole island, swarm with 
figures clad in the most wonderful costumes, men and 
women vying with one another in display of colors. 
The Corfiotes themselves contribute.largely to this dis- 
play of costumes, But from across the narrow strait 
come from Epirus many Albanians, with their big white 
skirts and their kingly air, some for trade and a quick 
return, and some for a longer stay. From the same 
quarter come the no less picturesque people partly Greek 
and partly Wallachian—but who can give the compo- 
nent parts of the blood of these people of Epirus?—who, 
having attempted to secure the consummation of what 
the Congress of Berlin decreed, incorporation with 
Greece, were treated as Turks usually treat insurgents, 
and now live as refugees in Corfu awaiting the hour 
when Moslem rule shall recede from the shores of 
Europe. Some of these men’s costumes are ragged and 
dirty, but with what an air the men walk inthem, It 
is not a swagger, but a king’s gait. A well-dressed 
European gentleman can as little compete with these 
men for attention as the Berlin palace can compete with 
the picturesque ruins of Heidelberg. The clergy, who 
seem numerous enough here to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, with their long black gowns and high 
stiff caps, make quitea featurein thethrong. The mili- 
tary officers are also numerous and brilliantly dressed, 
but are too.much like ordinary Europeans to attract 
much notice. 

The vegetation here is also Oriental—oranges, lem- 
ons, figs, forests of cactus, and giant aloes abound. The 
four or five million olive trees, many sixty feet high, 
are the characteristic features of the island. They form 
a beautiful background for the tall dark-green cypresses, 
But the vine presses hard upon the olive. It is great 
good fortune to be here in the time of the grape harvest, 
even if one must miss the oranges and the olives. Yes- 
terday I walked to Palacokastrizza, an old cloister on a 
rock looking out on the Ionian Sea, sixteen miles from 
the city. The way was through a continuous vineyard 
full of laborers. At this season of the year there is 
hardly a drop of running water in the island. There are 
places where springs and brooks and even rivers have 
been and will be again, but there are none there now. 
The water.in the wells and cisterns looks suspicious. 
But one has a substitute for water that is just about as 
cheap. For copper coin of the value of two cents a wo- 
man gave mea pile of grape clusters enough for four 
men, On my return I managed to signify with my poor 





Greek to a man riding on a load of grapes that I would 
like to change places with him. For three miles I rode 
stretched out on the top of crates full of grapes, resting 
my tired feet, eating, by the permission of the driver, 
from the top of the crates, while from the bottom the 
precious juice oozed out and trickled into the dusty 
road. I felt that I was playing Dionysius. Then it was 
that the vintagers, many women and few men, came 
trooping picturesquely from the fields. They looked so 
happy that it seemed as if the contagion of joy rested in 
the vine. It seemed as if a touch of music would have 
converied them into a Dionysiac chorus, 

If Corfu had no classical history, it would still be his- 
torically interesting. It has been spared that curse 
which rested so long on the rest of Greece—Turkish oc- 
cupation. The Turks dashed their forces in vain in two 
memorable sieges against its rock forts. The high de- 
gree of culture here, as compared with the rest of Greece 
outside of Athens, is partly due to this exemption. But 
there have been stimulating influences from without. 
Rome, Byzantium, Naples, Venice and England, have 
held sway here. The rule of Venice, to which the Cor- 
fiotes gave themselves voluntarily, as they had formerly 
done to Rome, lasted nearly six hundred years, with the 
interruption of the Anjou episode. This rule was mild 
and beneficent. It was the Venetians who built the 
fortifications which kept off the Turks and which still 
form the characteristic feature ir the aspect of the 
city. 

From Waterloo to 1864 England exercised a protector- 


ate over this and the six other Ionian|Islands. Ten succes-, 


sive Lord High Commissioners, of whom Gladstone was 
one, and whose monuments profusely deck the espla- 
nade, represented here the majesty of England. The 
English built the present fine system of roads— paid for, 
of course, in Ionian money. A kindly feeling prevails 
toward England that she yielded to the strong desire of 
the inhabitants for union with the kingdom of Creece. 
But the fact that the English on their departure blew up 
the principal fortification of the harbor on the island 
Vido and carried away all the guns from the other forts, 
left a sting. The dismantled fort was paid for in Ionian 
money, but the exigencies of European politics demanded 
the dismantling. Austria had as much to say about 
that as England. 

But sweeping away the name of Corfu, which arose 
in the Middle Ages, and transferring ourselves back of 
all this foreiga occupation and centuries of semi-barbar- 
ism, let us introduce ourselves to the Greek Kerkyra of 
Thucydides. Passing southward, a half mile or so 
from the esplanade of the present city, one comes along 
an isthmus between two old harbors to an elevated 
peninsula, on which now stands the King’s villa in a 
beautiful garden. Here one is overpowered by historic 
associations. Here lay the proud Greek colony estab- 
lished by Corinth in 734 B.c., a colony that first set the 
example of filial ingratitude, and, feeling itself stronger 
than the mother city, joined battle with her and defeated 
her in the first great naval battle of Greeks against 
Greeks, in 665 B.c. From this rising ground the eye dim- 
ly discerns in the distance, near the mainland opposite 
the soutbern end of the island, the Sybota Islands, 
where the later great naval battle between mother city 
and colony in the presence of an Athenian fleet gave 
the occasion for the dreadful Peloponnesian war. From 
this inner harbor, now abandoned and still, nearly 
silted up and yearly submitting to the encroachment of 
vines upon its borders, the proud fleet of Alkibiades and 
Nikias sailed for Syracuse. It was the alliance with 
Kerkyra, the key to the voyage to Sicily, that lured the 
Athenians to that ruin. 

Little of this Kerkyra remains above ground. Per- 
haps much may yet be found below the ground. Within 
a year or so excavations by Carapanos have laid bare a 
great quantity of terra-cottas. Perhaps it was a terra- 
cotta manufactory that he discovered. The ruins of an 
old Doric temple lie on thesurface of the ground near a 
spring in an olive grove on the side of the peninsula 
looking toward the mainland. The situation, 100 feet 
above the strait, among the olives and near the ancient 
fountain, makes one feel that he could have joined in 
doing honor to the dryads and naiads with the throng 
that used to meet here. One of the antiquarians of 
Corfu has lately advanced the view that these remains 
are those not of a temple but of a bath. Blessed bathers! 

It was not bad taste for the King of Greece to put his 
gardens on the spot of the Gardens of Alkinoos. If I 
were King of Greece I would try to compound with my 
subjects to take the business of ruling off my hands and 
let me keep my Corfuhome. It isno wonder that Eliza- 
beth, the Empress of Austria, seeks relief from her 
troubles in her villa on the other side of the inner har- 
bor. 

When a part of the Venetian works was being re- 
moved in 1843, where the isthmus between the two old 
harbors joins the present city, there was found a circular 
monument about twenty feet in diameter, ending ina 
flat cone, and containing an inscription running almost 
around the layer of stones just below the coping. It 
reads thus: *‘ This is the monument of Menekrates, son 
of Tlasias, of CEantheia by birth. The people erected 
it in his memory, for he served them well as proxenos” 
(consul) ** and he perished in the sea.” This with more, 
making six hexameters, now much more obscured than 
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when first discovered and copied, I made out by the help 
of a manual of epigraphy in the rays of the sun just 
rising over the mountains of Epirus. The forms of the 
letters make it a remarkable inscription, which may be 
dated as far back as 600 B.c. AsI read this inscription, a 
century older than the Persian war and two centuries be- 
fore Thucydides, I thought, here one is in contact with 
Greek antiquity. 

The next day, inan upper room of the building useq 
for buth library and high echool, in company with the 
director, Professor Romanos, and Professor Papageor- 
gios, a gentleman who deserves the title philoxenos, [ 
read the other inscriptions of Corfu which have not been 
lost in the labyrinths of the British Museum or elge- 
where. Some of these are of about the same age as 
that onthe Menekrates monument, but very clear and 
exceedingly interesting on account of the old forms of 
the letters. They are mostly tomb inscriptions, telling 
of the grief which all the world has felt over the loss 
of the brave and the good. 

One need not linger too long over Kerkyra. Itisa 
state which we cannot love. We cannot forget that 
before Salamis it held its fleet off the southern point of 
the Peloponnesus, waiting to see which way the great 
struggle was going to incline. When Athens concluded 
the alliance with her at the opening of the Peloponne- 
sian war, many at Athens felt it to be an unholy alli- 
ance, and felt that the burden of hatred thus shouldered 
was almost a counterbalance to the winning of the sec- 
ond navy in Greece. Thucydides draws an awful pic- 
ture of the decimating feuds which seemed tinged with 
barbaric fury between aristocracy and commons. In 
his pages the island vanishes from view bathed in blood, 

But long before the time of Thucydides the natives of 
this island stoutly maintained their descent from the 
oar-loving Pnzeacians of Homer. Their land was Sche- 
ria, the home of Alkinoos. This belief, in which they 
took so much pride, really made them great as a naval 
power; and h2 who would to-day take away the charm 
of Homeric tradition from this land, which has been 
made by it into holy ground, would work it a greater 
injury than one who should despoil it of its olive trees, 
Of course, our enjoyment of Homer does not depend on 
localizing his story. 

* Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben 
Das allein veraltet nie.” 
And yet the story of the Odyssey having been localized 
here from gray antiquity, one likes, while here, to bea 
believer, to read the Odyssey as if there had been no- 
body to bring up any objections to its geography, or to 
reason about its geography at all—to read it, in short, 
with Corfiote eyes and Corfiote fancy. 

Does not the very ship which Poseidon turned into 
stone, because it conveyéd Ulysses home against his will, 
still stand at the mouth of its old inner harbor? Yeer- 
terday I passed the bridge over the Potamo, where, ac- 
cording toGregorius, Ulysses was cast ashore and tum- 
bled out of the stream that had received him to sink ex- 
hausted in his long sleep under the double tree. I can 
almost go further here than I am asked to go. Methinks 
that under yonder tree, which looks as if it might count 
almost any number of centuries, the sturdy swimmer 
fell asleep and awoke so sweetly. It does not matter 
that another place near the entrance of the old harbor 
has come to honor in the mouths of the natives as the 
spot of the meeting between Ulysses and Nausikaa. Our 
mood adapts itself kindly to either locality. Somewhere 
hereabouts we will let the sweet story have a local habi- 
tation. Let fancy forthe hour hold sway, Thus we are 
perchance brought aearer to the clever voyager, the 
beautiful maid, the garrulous old king guided by his 
wife in the midst of his sailor people. Ab! the fiction of 
Homer holds the mind in more abiding thrall than the 
facts of Thucydides. 
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THE LIBERTY OF OUR SCHOOLS. 
BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





Our public school system, tho under unusual discus- 
sion just now, is alwaysin a critical case. It has no 
charmed life. Good schools must be renewed in each 
place and every year by the immediate interest, care and 
forecast of those connected with them. They are as 
much subject to injury from forgetfulness and quiet 
neglect as from open attack. 

The one sentiment which has been constantly incul- 
cated on and by the American people till it has become 
with them a semi-instinctive feeling, is, that our public 
schools are not to be made the means of disseminating 
any phase of religious belief. That this principle, tho 
thoroughly consonant with our institutions, is ready to 
assume an extravagant and injurious form is seen in the 
fact that so many are jealous of any religious influences 
whatever, or spiritual persuasiveness, in public instruc 
tion. Rejecting the impositions and limitations of sec- 
tarianism, they impose those of unbelief, and mistake 4 
purely negative result for commanding social freedom. 

I believe that the career of exclusion and proscrip- 
tion on which some of our States are ready to enter, will 
prove one of great weakness, at war with the liberty of 
our schools, and with their true national development. 
This question of the prosperity of public instruction 18 
not to be settled by any man’s theory, or liberality, oF 
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jlliberality. The vitality and f.rce of the schools them- 
selves will determine their hold on the public life, Theo- 
ries concerning them are influential only as they aid or 
retard the schools in their immediate development. 
Weak schools will losg power in spite of all our lauda- 
tion of them or of the principles under which they are 
ordered. The real question, therefore, is, whether the 
schools themselves can advantageously bear a systematic 
exclusion of all higher spiritual impulses. I believe 
that they cannot, and that the true constructive theory 
of public instruction is, to give our schools the highest in- 
centives and the largest liberty inemployingthem. We 
should be cautious in prescribing any one thing or theory 
absolutely, and still more cautious in proscribing them. 
These steps.of hasty control have a logical sequence. 
Restriction follows restriction, difficulty gives rise to 
difficulty, till the liberty of instraction—the very thing 
we are in search of—is lost. What list, and how long a 
list, shall we ultimately have of rejected books and for- 
bidcen methods? As long as separate schools—and the 
individuality of our schools may well be zealously 
watched over in this matter—are ordering their affairs 
with no serious infringement of the rights of the citizens, 
local jealousies and petty complaints should be thrust 
aside, and the freedom of instruction in each commu- 
nity be maintained. 

Schools have a distinct atmosphere, which is of more 
moment as moral stimulus than any one thing taught in 
them. While a well-ordered school necessarily carries 
with it much moral training, it is in the highest degree 
desirable that this discipline should find distinct intel- 
Jectual and emotional expression, and be infused in the 
mind of the pupil under the most fundamental and 
stimulating ideas. The school thus uaites itself in its 
incentives to the best sentiment current in the commu- 
nity to which it belongs; ceases to be transient and me- 
chanical in its influence, and becomes inspiring and 
controling. Schools that miss this freedom of method, 
and in the degree in which they miss it, will lose their 
true function and suffer from a general skeptical doubt 
as to their real value. 

If this liberty in the use gf the best personal quality 
and its most ready means of expression is denied the 
instructor, a natural election and affiliation of teachers 
will follow from this restraint. Those colder and leas 
conscientious in their spiritual nature will gravitate 
toward the public school; and those with deeper and 
warmer impulses will select private instruction as more 
in affinity with their own characteristics. Nurture will 
be looked on in public work as a gathering together of 
facts and a brooding of the thoughts upon them, and not 
as a sympathetic calling out of life in all the ways of 
life for the very ends of life itself. 

The pupil, obedicnt and patient tho he may be in the 
performance of his allotted tasks, will feel the absence 
of a genetic force, the separation of the school from the 
household and from all the more spiritual impulses in 
the community to which he belongs; he will hang but 
loosely on a school system which lays such loose hold 
upon him. 

Parents will have a like indifferent feeling toward the 
school. Some will not appreciate the formal gains of 
knowledge; others who do appreciate them will wish to 
see them united with more stimulating and controlling 
principles of conduct. The school, not itself a center of 
strong and tender forces, will fail to draw men’s minds 
and hearts to it. 

In the common school, the character of the teacher is 
the sympathetic, binding power; and it must be left to 
put itself forth in its own instinctive and inevitable 
way. The spiritual life of the instruttor must have its 
rights. In the high school and the university, freedom 
of inquiry and discussion is the absolutely essential con- 
dition of entbusiasm and of real knowledge. To here 
hold aloof from ali deep and penetrating faith is suicidal 
to the force of moral principles, to a just solution of so- 
cial questions, to a true weighing of the problems of 
matter and mind, and to any profound sense of the spir- 
itual movement of the world in which we are. It isa 
systematic ignoring of the superior ruling half of the 
world in favor of its inferior and more mechanical part 
and service. This method of exclusion is one in which 
we look to the shucks and shells of education for the 
real kernel of knowledge. The method is ultimately 
impossible, We bave lost real, substantial freedom, and 

taken in its place this miserable counterfeit of restric- 
tion and negation. 

The whole religious problem, the entire spiritual life 
—which is the life of man—should be regarded as open 
to our national system of instruction. We should offer 
no education, as the fruitage of our common life and 
the one essential condition of our growth, narrowed and 
mutilated in its spiritual virility. 

It ought, then, to be the antecedent presumption that 
religious influence and impulses are to enter our schools; 
and that our restraints are to be put only upon any sec- 
tarian insistency that substitutes for the broad truths of 
our being some inadequate formule of them. 

This view seems to us supported by the facts of the 
case. Our public schools have not often or deeply erred 
by sectarian instruction. The mind of the pupil is not 
80 open to the contagion of doctrine as to make the sec- 
ondary and inadvertent manifestation of a particular 


to the freedom of the child or the parent. The queru- 
lous fault- finding of sporadic unbelief, the lingering, in- 
etinctive fear of religious oppression, where real danger 
has long since passed away, the jealousy of some partic- 
ular religious body, have made the unwise insistency of 
a school committee, or the indiscretion of a single in- 
structor, the occasion for raising the question of na- 
tional freedom. The spirit of strife has been foolishly 
evoked; and should he laid again as quickly as possible. 
On the other hand, our schools are constantly and 


incentives. Many parents feel that they are infected by 


tion, sparse and dwarfed fruitage. 


pleases. 


national life, and as wide as it in its sources of strength 


ourselves with unspiritual instruction. We cannot com 
pel such instruction to yield more power than is in it. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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J. H. NEWMAN’S COLLEGE AT OXFORD— 
TRINITY. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 





its matriculation is one of the stiffest, and its has alway 


more than adequate. 


the pavement which marks the spot where Latimer an 
Ridley protested at the stake. 


thick walls and the library and the dining-room of the ol 


asa pig yard. (O poetical English! Rosamond’s hermi 


no longer, S. Maria a’Antigua, as Columbus named i 
but Cat-Island!) In Rosamond’s day the heavily bu 


members of their great Benedictine 


College in a more barbarous age disposed of the remai 
der to a book-binder (they were, of course, on parc 


First was earning the title of ‘‘Maileus Scotorum,” st 


prelates of Durham—the Thomas of Hatfield, who 





form of faith on the part of a teacher a sensible danger 





The constant disparagement of our public instruction 
—much of it unjust, and some of it aiming at correction 
—is largely due tc this attempted separation of educa- | of Douglas,and making the hills red with the blood of 
tion from all that interests men most deeply; to an ef- 
fort to make it merely a means of providing the tools 
of knowledge, which each one may afterward use as he 


Our public instruction must be incorporate with our 


NEWMAN'S College at Oxford is a typical Oxford Col- 
lege, not so wealthy as Christchurch, or so learned as 


Balliol, or so ancient as University, but just the type of | asm for the old faith by asking the Queen’s permission 
the ordinary college of the better kind. After Balliol’s, 


been a college in which the respect paid to sports was 


It is acollege of medium size—about one hundred men 
in residence, and stands right in the heart of Oxford— 
the center of Broad Street, with Balliol onits right hand 
and Exeter opposite, not so very far from the cross in 


President’sLodge were standing—when it was the monks’ 
house, attached to the nunnery of Godstowe to which 
fair Rosamond Clifford retired to escape the dagger and 
poison bowl of Eleanor of Aquitaine. They werestand- | of euphuism, was there, as was Lodge, author of one of 
ing when Godstowe was in all its glory and Rosamond 
its inmate, and have fared better than the picturesque 


old nunnery on the banks of the Isis, which is now used | such great poets—so different—as Keats and Swinburne, 


agea pig yard, and tbe first fruits of American discovery 


ment). But the regular collegification—if one may coin 
a word to express the transition of Durham College 
from a monastery to a college of the secular plan, first 
devised by Bishop Walter de Merton while Edward the 


legible on his tomb in Westminster Abbey—was in the 
piping days of King Edward III. Walter de Merton’s 


idea of a college—a monastery for teaching under secu- | When I got my scholarship at Trinity, sixty years after- 
lar government—has been the original of all the colleges 
of the world; and less than a hundred years after his 


time it commended itself to that most famous of the | same carpet. He had not been doing tutor’s work there 


Prince.” Hatfield is described by contemporary chron- 


ee 


iclers as having been levis in his behavior for a bishop, 
and appointed as a job between King and Pope. His 
antecedents may have been us shady as the great Duke 
of Marlborough’s, but he left a greater impression on the 
See than any bishop before or after. He was Lord High 
Chancellor, or Lord High Treasurer of England, as well 
as Bishop of Durham; and a tomb and throne fifty feet 
high in Durham Cathedral, the former for his own use, 
the latter for the use of himself and his successors when 
he was translated to the future state which is reserved 


widely and profoundly weakened in their hold on pupils | for a bishop. But Bishop Thomas will not be remembered 
and parents by the light force in them of all spiritual | as Lord High Chancellor, nor as the builder of that cu- 


rious combination of throne and tomb. It was in the 


a true moral contagion, injurious to pure speech, pure | year of Crecy nearly all the barons of England were 
thought, courteous manners and sound character. Here | away in France with their King, when the Scots burst 
is where their real danger lies, and has long lain. An 
effort for a systematic exclusion of all spiritual influ- | gatesof Durham. But the spirit of England and of 
ences, as ever open to the taint of sectarianism, will 
greatly enhance this distrust; no large work can be done | sembled his adherents, as did the Archbishops of Can- 
under inadequate motives, no great institutions can be 
built up on purely formal incentives. The life of our 
schools must reach to the very center of our own lives 
for nourishment, or it will soon show inadequate nutri- 


in from the North, carrying fire and sword to the very 
Durham’s Bishop was equal to the occasion. He as- 


terbury and York and the Bishop of Lincoln and the 
four prelates with four barons, oddly enough all of 
them still represented inthe peerage of England—Percy, 
Neville, Mowbray and Roos—and gave battle to the Scots 
on the Red Hills, within a mile of the Cathedral. The Bish- 
op inflicted upon the Scots a defeat that effaced Bannoch- 
burn, taking the King and the head of the great House 


fifteen thousand of thelr subjects, This battle has gone 
down to history 2s Neville’s Cross, and it was the Victor 
of Neville’s Cross who founded Durham College on the 
regular college plan. Some idea may be formed of his 
wealth and power from the fact that after the battle he 
. | went over to help King Edward reduce Calais with a 


It will help to bind us together only as we bring to it true | force raised by himself, consisting of 8 barons, 48 
organic impulses. We cannot be spiritual and satisfy 


knights, 164 squires and 81 borse-archers, not to men- 
- | tion the common soldiers. 

Durham College grew and prospered till it was dis- 
solved by Henry VIII, but so ruthless was the breaking 
up of the College that not one single name has survived 
of those who studied in it before its dissolution. But 
brighter days were instore. Sir Thomas Pope, on whom 
the college properties were bestowed by his royal mas- 
ter, was a good Catholic—so good that when Catholic 
Queen Mary came to the throne she made him the jailor 
of her Protestant sister; and he evidenced his en‘husi- 


to re-establisn the College for the study of Greek and 
s | Latin and the maintenance of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion—a yeculiarly fitcradle for the career of John Henry 
Newman this College reorganized after the Reformation 
for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion. 
This College he dedicated to ‘‘God and our Lady and St. 
Cuthbert and the Holy and Indivisible Trinity,” which 
is still the dedication of the college, known on university 
d | notices as Collegium de S. S. Trinitate, St. Cuthbert 
being the patron saint of Darham and Durham Cathedral, 


Many of the college buildings were standing at the | with which the College connection is still very marked, 
time—the old, old bits like the Bursary, with its ten feet 


the heads of both colleges in Durham University being 
d | ex-Fellows at Trinity (Dr. Piummer at University Col- 
lege, and Dr. Sanday at Bishop Hatfield’s Hall). 

From the very start of its refoundation, Trinity be- 
came the nurse of famous men. Lyly, the Oscar Wilde 


the famous songs attributed to Shakespeare, and George 
Chapman, whcee translation of Homer has inspired two 


t- | The learned John Selden was there, the prince of English 
jurists; other seventeenth century worthies being Gen- 
t, | eral Ireton and General Ludlow, the regicides: Harring- 
t- | ton, the author of ‘ Oceana;” Sir Harry Blount, who 


tressed, slit-windowed dining-room with a cross on its | accompanied Charles I to the scaffold; the laureate, Sir 
gable, in which so many presidents dispensed the col- 
lege hospitalities, was still performing its original func- 
tion of chapel. But to hurry on, a hundred or two 
years later the buildings passed from the nuns of God- 
stowe to the great Prince-Bishops of Durham, who, 
attracted by the growing fame of Oxford, wished to 
bave a house there for the education of the younger 
foundation. 
One of them, Bishop Richard de Bury the author 
of that famous medieval tract, Philobiblon, went 
further and established the first library ever established 
in Oxford, in the same venerable room which still holds | struggle against Napoleon, but the original magnificent 
the College books. This was six hundred years ago, and 
hardly one book of it remains except in the library at 
Balliol. Henry the Eighth is responsible for the de- 
struction of most of it when he dissolved Durham Co!- 
lege, along with the monasteries. The Fellows of the 


John Denham, who in his poem of ‘ Cooper’s Hill,” 
crystallized the heroic measure into the form immortal- 
ized by Dryden and Pope; Gilbert Sheldon, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who gave up by word of mouth, 
the parliamentary privileges of convocation; and Chill- 
ingworth, the famous divine. Then came the mad Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who wrote ‘ Characteristics;” the first 
Lord Baltimore, interesting to Americans as the founder 
of Maryland; and the man who in my opinion places 
Newman only second on the list among Trinity wor- 
thies— William Pitt—not the patient financier of the long 


Pitt who raised England to her pinnacle of greatness in 
the military power, and as ‘‘ Chatham” raised his voice 
for the Thirteen Colonies. Oddly enough, the premier 
‘‘who lost America,” Lord North, was also a Trinity 
map; and Ishould have mentioned Lord Somers, the 
n- | great Chancellor who arranged the union of England 
h- } and Scotland, and Thomas Wharton, almost the first of 
the laureates whose contributions to literature are of 
much value now. 

The century was young when into the gray walls of 
Trinity passed the dreamy, extraordinary boy whose 
ill | name, after the great Chatham’s, was to be its greatest 
ornament, Newman was but a boy when he got his 
scholarship at Trinity, and his tutor was Thomas Short. 


ward, Short was still a Trinity Don, occupying the same 
rooms, and, judging from appearances, I should say the 


is | all the time, having for a while migrated, during term 


one of the;principal charactersin my ‘Edward the Black | time, to the great school which supplied Trinity with 
another of her most famous sons, Landor—Rugby, If 
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the tradition among the Rugby masters may be trusted, 
Short was very near vacating his fellowship at Trinity 
—by marriage. 

Among the Rugby masters of the day there were four 
jolly bachelors, of whom Mr. Short was one and Mr. 
Homer another. The four used to meet at a certain pub- 
lic house every night. The attractions were whist and 
Mary, a particularly good-looking and superior maid of 
theinn, Last of all this goodly fellowship, like King 
Arthur’s Knights, broke up bythe other two bachelors 
turning Benedicts. Short and Homer met in blank 
despair, and ‘‘ says one to the t’other”: ‘* One of us must 
marry Maury or we shall lose her.” 

They tossed to see who should be the happy man —it 
was Mr. Homer, and he duly married Mary, ‘and never 
repented his choice. After this, Mr. Short had, seem- 
iogly, never the heart to marry. When I went up to 
Trinity, he was a bachelor of something like eighty-five. 
He was a great character. He used to groan over the 
degeneration of the Common Room (i. e. the fellows of 
the College), which certainly did not in my day include 
any four or three, or even two bottle men, and go about 
the Quad-in a blue fiannel dreesing-gown and a College 
cap, attended by a man who wore a white waistcoat in 
the depths of winter because he did not consider any 
other up to the level of the importance of ‘‘ Mr. Short’s 
man.” 

An ex-bursar of “* New College ” told me a capital 
story of Short: it happened during a visit to Ireland. 
There was a Protestant church in the place, and when 
Sunday came round Short was very much mortitied at 
not being asked to take part in the service. (He was a 
B. D., no ordinary parson—in bis own ¢stimation.) 
Hugh MacNeill—afterward, as far as I remember, 
Dean of Ripon, was there, and, being a much greater 
clerical light, was invited to conduct the service. The 
disappointed Thomas took his seat in the body of the 
nave in anything but a Christian state of mind. There 
was no contretemps until the second lesson, when Mr, 
Mac Neill, whose classical attainments were not what 
they might have been, made a terrible false quantity. 
In reading, ‘‘ And they came to an island called Melita 
(Melita), a gruff voice came from the center of the con- 
gregation most audibly: ‘‘ The deuce they did.” 

They do say that in the dead of night he used to let 
himself into the college gardens by his “ fellow’s ” key, 
with a quilland a glass of water to keep up the tradi- 
tion of the college nightingales. But peace to his ashes! 
he died a few years ago at Snowhill, Birmi:gham, near 
his most distinguished pupil. 

Trinity had another very distinguished son, almost 
contemporaneous with Newman, the wild genius, Wal- 
ter Savage Landor—the Mzcenas who gave an income 
to the Laureate Southey (not nearly so great a, poet as 
himself in the verdict of posterity) and the enthusiast 
who crippled his estates with raising an army to play 
king-maker in Spain. 

Landor came up from Rugby with the reputation of 
being a good enough scholar to teach his own head- 
master; but he never would compete for any prize at 
Oxford, and euded his career there prematurely in one 
of the ebullitions of temper, for which he became so 
notorious. Some men in rooms that faced the back of 
his own rooms were having a rowdy ‘* wine” when Lan- 
dor wished to be quiet. He sent up word to tell them 
tostop. They, of course, laughed at my Lord Pepper, 
whereupon he loaded his gun and discharged it at their 
window. Exit Lardor. 

Since the day of Landor and Newman, Trinity bas 
been the alma mater of such very different men as 


-Roundell Palmer, Lord Chancellor and hymnologist, 


the historian Stubbs, the present Bishop of Oxford, and 
E. A. Freeman, James Bryce, author of *‘ The American 
Commonwealth,” Sir Richard Barton, the Arabian ex- 
plorer and scholar, Herman Merivale, Canon Duckworth 
and Montague Bernard, and Bowles, the gentle sonnet 
writer, and Benet Langton, the traveler, were reared 
within its walls. 

Its walls—let us take a look at the outward and mani- 
fest Trinity of to-day, beginning at the Wadham side, 
with the lofty park gates given by Lord North to his old 
college when he had become premier of England. Over 
the top of them stand the blue and gold griffins of the 
college arms. In cutting the stone of which one of the 
gate pillars was built, a toad was found imbedded alive 
—after who-shall say how many hundred years—the 
duration of that stone’s formation. 

Stretching from these gates to the back quadrangle 
are two long mossy lawns now given up (inscrupulously 
fine weather only) to Lawn Tennis, and perambulated 
by a tortoise which came there before any one at pres- 
ent connected with the college can remember. This is 
flanked on the left (looking toward the college) by the 
remains of an avenue of yew trees, that was probably 
in its glory when Rosamond rode over from Godstowe 
(if she ever did) to the Nun’s annex in Oxford. To the 
left of this again is the famous lime-walk, one of the 
most perfect in the world,‘one hundred and fifty yards 
long, with the polled trees so interlaced above your 
head that you cannot see the sky through the leaves. 

Beyond this again is an elm grove, with rooks and 
doves and nightingales. These fill up the space between 
the garden gate and the college. 

The College, ‘“‘ looking backward,” consists of the 
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back quadrangle, a three-storied gray stone gnomon, 
built round three sides of a gravel ‘‘ quad,” with wings 
running out toward Balliol and over the kitchen. 
Wren designed it in his ugliest and most comfortable 
style, containing splendid suites of rooms, the best of 
them occupied by “fellows” and the remainder by 
under-graduates. A passage through the building leads 
into the front quadrangle, surrounded on three sides by 
the chapel and hall and library, and on the focrth by 
under-graduates’ rooms. This too has its wing, con- 
taining the ancient Bursary, surmounted by the common 
room and the vice-president’s rooms. The hall dates 
only from the beginning of the century, the chapel from 
the time of President Bathurst, who was one of the 
** fellows” who voted their plate to King Charles’s war- 
chest, and afterward boldly defied Cromwell and was 
expelled for it, to come back in happier times and have 
a chapel built by Wren and lavished with wood-carvings 
by Grinlin Gibbons. The chapel! is considered Wren’s 
bottom-level. President Bathurst also built the queer 
old “* staircase” of rooms, which lasted on to my day 
and were called after him, but have recently made way 
for the stately new President’s Lodge in the style of the 
Musée Cluny at Paris, which has inspired the best of the 
new buildings at Oxford, such as those of Trinity, Mag- 
dalen, Oriel, and such lovely ancient examples as the 
garden front of St. John’s. 

A passage through the tower of the chapel leads into 
the “ New Quad,” created since I ‘‘ went down” from 
Oxford. 

Trinity, growing under the informing purpose of that 
great man, Dr. Percival, the Arnold of our day, needed 
new rooms. The ground she had available was her 
beautiful gardens, described above, the site of the rickety 
old Bathurst buildings, the President’s apple orchard, 
and the space covered by some infinitely picturesque 
old cottages of the fourteenth or early fifteenth century, 
which occupied the Brvuad Street front. 

It is said that the unpoetical element holds the balance 
among the dons of Trinity, and that the voice of the 
majority had pretty well made up its mind to pull down 
the many gabled cottages with billowy roofs and floors 
and diamonded Elizabethan windows, inhabited by the 
scouts (college servants), to erect a three-story barrack 
aod to pull up the apple trees of the orchard to make 
an exercising green similar to the oval patch already 
possessed by the College and devoted to the training of 
the citizen soldiers of the university. 

All kinds of people give: themselves the credit of in- 
terfering in the interests of the artistic. Probably all 
of them lie—in a measure. But both were saved, and 
one of the most beautiful bits in Oxford in spring time 
is the new quad of Trinity, with its garden of apple 
blossom, its Musée Cluny, new rooms and President’s 
lodge, the iron-gray gables of Kettel Hall, an ancient 
university hall now incorporated in the college, and its 
old red-roofed, cross-gabled cottages, which were there 
before the Wars of the Roses. 

This is Newman’s College of to-day. 

There is not, { fear, much of the spirit of Newman 
about the College. They talk proudly of his visiting it, 
and of their having re-elected him a fellow—the first 
Roman Catholic fellow for two hundred years, since 
James II furnished Magdalen with a new set—they have 
his marble bust in the College Hall, along with the pic- 
tures of the pious founder, and Chatham and North and 
Archbishop Sheldon and Poet Laureate Wharton and 
‘*Characteristics ” Shaftesbury and the rest of them, 
and an engraving of him in the common room among 
the engravings of Ireton and Ludlow and Seldon—Lan- 
dor is, as far as I remember, completely ignored. They 
enumerate him among the worthies on Gaudy Night, 
and some of them know which his rooms were; but in 
my time the enthusiasm of a Newman was not apparent. 
Perhaps the interest re-awakened in the world by his 
death will produce a re-awakening of his spirit there. 

I will conclude along story with a couple of verses 
from a poem written out in Australia on my twenty- 
sixth birthday, contrasting it with my twenty-first, 
which took place in Trinity. 

‘¢THE TWO BIRTHDAYS,”’—VERSES 5, 6. 
“ Forthwith before my eyes were drawn vistas of Oxford days, 

My paneled room, with ceiling low,and cushioned window 

ba. 

The onan hall with its ancient glass and giant fire-places, 


And wainscot walls with portraits hung of notabilities, 
Who had their share of glory in the dead old centuries;” 


“And then the arching lime-walk, with its summer coat of 
green, 
And the broad lawns of leveled turf, with gravelled walls 
between, 
*T was mid the limes one day in June that Rosy first I met, 
Dressed in a wilderness of lace and creamy sarcenet, 
And with a saucy Gainsborough on her bright tresses set.” 


This was a description of Trinity, and it must be re- 
membered, as I mentioned in a former article, that I had 
the inestimable privilege of spending my Trinity days in 
the very rooms in which Newman had spent his. 


> 
> 


THE Beethoven House at Bonn, is now open for pub- 
lic inspection. Within are to be found a large number 
of portraits, bust and autographs of the composer, with his 
violins and other instruments including the last grand 
piano used by him. The latter is stillin good condition. 


The aural appliances used by him are among the most in- 
teresting of the relics, , eet 
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THE Metropolitan Art Museum held its semi-annual re- 
ception on the 3d inst. There were not many new objects 
to attract attention. Noticeable among the few recent ac. 
quisitions was a model of the Parthenon with dimensions 
one twentieth of the original size, which has been prepared 
by MM. Chipiez and Jolly, and added tothe Willard collec. 
tion of casts. This is one of those beautiful objects which 
will always catch and hold the attention of visitors to the 
Museum. The pediment, frieze and metopes are painted as 
were the marbles of the ancient temple. The interior is 
lighted so as to show plainly through the open doors a rep- 
resentation of the chryselephantine statue of the Virgin 
Goddess by Phidias, with her bronze shield resting by her 
side. 

M. Jolly came from Paris with his assistants, some weeks 
since, and set up this model, which was on exhibition and 
attracted much attention at the Paris Exposition. Other 
models are yet to be set in place. That of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame of Paris includes more than a thousand 
pieces, and when placed will measure about twenty-three 
feet in length and eighteen in hight. A number of other 
world-renowned buildings are to be represented in the same 
careful and accurate fashion in the Willard collection, and 
will probably be placed within the next two years. 

At its opening in 1883 the Imperial Austrian Museum of 
Artsand Industry exhibited a vast number of Egyptian 
textile fabrics, most of them woven or embroidered with 
colors. These were grave clothes found at Fayum, and 
were of a period ranging from two centuries before Christ 
to the twelfth century of the Christian era. Tbese gar- 
ments, of great variety in quality and style, had been pre- 
served by the dry Egyptian climate so as to show details of 
weaving or embroidery. In some the colored stripe had 
been woven by hand, in others it had been apparently 
bought by the piece in the shop, and had been set intothe 
garment. Many rich garments were found, evidently 
worn by men of rank; children’s and babies’ clothing 
abounded; even the dolls buried with little children were 
found with their caps and* bibs. A study of these stuffs 
with their ornamental designs throws much light upon the 
domestic arts of that period. Duplicates from that collec- 
tion were secured for the Metropolitan Museum, and for 
the past year or two, a few of these choice spevimens of 
ancient weaving and embroidery have been exhibited. 
Now, thanks to the liberalityof Mr. Geo. F. Baker, the 
Brugsch Bey Coilection has been purchased for the Muse- 
um, and there must be nearly a dozen swing cases filled 
with these most interesting relics of old-time art and civil- 
ization. 

A carved marble sarcophagus in good condition, found 
near Rome last year, is an addition to the ancient sculp- 
tures, while “‘ Woodland and Cattle,” a large painting by 
Auguste Bonheur, from the A. T. Stewart collection, has 
been presented to the Museum, “‘in memory of Sarah N. 
Smith, by her children.” 


.... There is now open in Messrs. Keppel & Co.’s well- 
lighted gallery on East Sixteenth Street, a representative 
exhibition of American water colors, which will be open 
through the month of November. Many familiar names are 
represented in this collection, besides some that are yet to 
become familiar. Mr. J. Monroe Hewlitt, for example, 
promises well; Mr. Whittemore shows another Mont St. 
Michel; Mr. Chapman proves himself master of more than 
one style; Mr. Hassam gives us not blue and Frenchy 
streets alone, but some very attractive water views. Mrs. 
Nichols, Miss McChesney and Mr. Satterlee send figures; 
but Mrs. Nichols’s best contribution isa delightful “studio 
bit,’’ as crisp and frank as possible. Mr. Bruce Crane is 
well represented, and there are good examples of the work 
of Messrs. Eaton, Frazer, Ferris, Murphy, Parton, Ranger, 
Rebn, Wyant, and many others. The pictures cover a 
variety of styles and schools, new and old, and have been 
selected with catholic judgment. 


.... Two distinguished artists, Mr. George H. Boughton, 
N.A., A.R.A., and M. Benjamin-Constant, have recently 
arrived in New York. Altho Mr. Boughton spent the 
larger part of his boyhood in this country, he has lived for 
thirty years in England, since his early manhood. He first 
opened a studio in Albany when but sixteen years of age, 
and later, he had a studioin New York. Mr. Boughton, 
like most of our leading artists, while appreciating the re- 
vival of interest in the old masters which has swept over 
the United States, still deprecates any neglect of our good 
workers of to-day who are to be the masters of the future. 
Mr. Boughton expects to spend a month in this country, 
and he is taking notes on the present state of art here for 
future publication in London journals. M. Benjamin- 
Constant now makes his second visit to America, and ex- 
pects to paint portraits in both New York and Boston. He 
will also carry on the work of the mural painting in the 
house of Mr. Frederick L. Ames, of Boston, which was 
begun in his last year’s visit. 


.... The twenty-fourth annual Exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society will be opened in the National Acade- 
my cn February 2d, 1891, continuing till February 28th, 
The New York Etching Club will hold its Ninth Annual 
Exhibition in connection with that of the Water Color So- 
ciety, and the Club appeals to the lovers of etching pure 
and simple, and to all artist-etchers who work from higher 
than commercial motives, to make this exhibition satis- 
factory to art lovers. As the wide-spread popularity of 
etchings is proving to be merely a transient interest, to be 
displaced to-day by a craze for pastel painting, and to- 
morrow by a still later fad, the Etching Club feels called 
upon to state that upon the character of the February ex- 
hibition will depend the continuance of the New York 
Etching Club organization, 
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_...-At Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co’s gallery on Broad- 
way there may be seen, during the present month, a col- 
lection of pastel work done by Mr. George Hitchcock, of 
Paris. “Atmospheric Notes” the pictures are called in a 
somewhat sentimental fashion. In spite of the religious 
affectation which has become rather monotonous in Mr. 
Hitchcock’s figure-painting, there is a quick appreciation 
of Nature to be observed in Mr. Hitchcock’s work, and a 
keen sympathy with her moods; and these Dutch notes of 
atmosphere show something better than mere cleverness 
and stronger than mere sentiment. It is not often that. 
one can see brought together more than fifty pastel sketch- 
es from the same hand, and they are well worth studying. 


....’! The Angelus” has passed out of the hands of the 
American Art Association, and has returned to France, 
having been purchased, so it is reported, by M. Chauchard, 
of Paris, for the handsome sum of $150,000. M. Chauchard 
is a man of advanced age, and has no children: so it is sur- 
mised that the famous painting may be left eventually to 
the Louvre. 


....The exhibition of the new New York Water Color 
Club, of which Mr. Childe Hassam is President, has just 
opened at the American Art Galleries. There are 413 pic- 
tures hung, more than a hundred of them by women artists, 








Sanitary. 


THE COOKING QUESTION. 


OF late years there has been no lack of study as to the 
composition of foods and their relation to the demands of 
the human system. Food is divided and sub divided into 
its various constituents, and then we are shown how these 
exist in almost the same form in bone and sinew, and 
muscle and organ, or how in them heat and force exist 
which put and keep the human machinery in motion. All 
this is very well, altho there is yet an unexplored remain- 
der. Wedo not yet know all the minutie of digestion, 
how juices which have in them little aliment have uses 
which are indispensable, or how, in the absence of ordi. 
nary foods, other substances which do not accord with the 
chemical formula respond to the demands made upon them. 
With all this study come;ia that of the comparative 
cheapness of foods since with the masses the luws of 
economy have much to do with the laws of life. Then 
again, tho we may find the same chemical constituency we 
do not find it in a form that can be assimilated. It is for 
this reason that the right preparation of food is very close 
in importance to that of its securement. The art of cook- 
ery is worthy of all the attention that has been given to it. 
In reading the various books thereupon, many of wuich 
contain an immense amount of trash, we seldom find one 
which has not some suggestions of value. We would 
multiply almost indefinitely the Parloa family and we-- 
come Marion Harland in her facts that are as important 
as her fiction. We especially prize ccokery monograph:, 
like that of Mrs. Hester A. Poole, which take up some oLe 
subject, such as fruits, and suggest all toe varieties in 
which these can be utilized. 

Some time since our sanitary column had several articles 
.on the Chemistry of Cookery, bringing into especial promi- 
nence the excellent studies of Mattieu Williams, and 
showing the various radical improvements that have been 
made from the time of Count Rumford on. 

We feel another valuable contribution has been made to 
ithe literature of the cooking yuestion by the Hon. Edward 
Atchinson, of Boston, who, in addition to his financial and 
“economy ”’ studies, has devoted much time and experiment 
to the art of cooking. He starts with the proposition that 
“ the true science of cooking consists in the regulated aud 
controlled application of heat by which flavors are devel- 
oped and the work of conversion is accomplished.” Here 
are some of his propositions: 





lst. “ Aside from the exceptional apparatus or methods named, 
substantially all the modern cooking stoves and ranges are 
wastetul and more or less unsuitable for use. All the ordinary 
methods of quick baking, roasting and boiling are bad; and 
finally, almost the whole of the coal or oil used in cooking is 
wasted. 

2d. * The smell of cooking in the ordinary way gives evidence 
of waste of flavor as well as wasteof nutritious properties; and 
in most cases the unpleasant smell also gives evidence that the 
food is being converted into an unwholesome condition, condu- 
cive to indigestion and dyspepsia. 

8d. “ Nine-tenths of the time devoted to watching the proc- 
ess of cooking is wasted; and the heat and discomfort of the 
room in which the cooking is dune, are evidence of worse than 
waste. 

4th. “* The warming of the roomor house with the apparatus 
used for cooking is inconsistent with the best method of cook- 
ing, and might be compassed at much less cost if the process of 
cooking were separated from the process of warming the room 
or dwelling. 

5th. “ No fuel which cannot be wholly consumed is fit to use 
in the process of cooking, and any chimney which creates a 
draught upon the fuel when in the process of combustion, like 
the ordinary chimney of a house, is worse than useless, since it 
wastes the greater part of the heat generated from the fuel.” 


The two points plainly brought out in these proposition® 
are, that cooking can be done far more economically,and that 
the food values of the articles cooked and their flavors might 
be much more thoroughly preserved. We have before 
this been familiar with the “Norwegian Cooking Box” 
and the “ Heat Saver,” their object being, by means of a 
packing-box, to retain and continue the use of the heat 
which has already been secured. In his ‘Aladdin Cooker” 
and “Aladdin Oven” Mr. Atchiuson carries out these ideas 
more fully. He recognizes that it is not necessary to have 
heat to the boiling point in order to cook most articles 
Well, and that by plain devices much more of the heat can 
be retained for cooking purposes than was formerly sup- 
posed. A result of this is that the utensils cannot be over- 
heated and things cannot be burned to a crisp. 








For most foods slow cooking 1s very desirable. The re- 
tention of flavors not only delivers the house from the 
cooking smells, which are often so annoying, but often 
adds greatly to the value and flavor of the food. We have 
come to know that flavors and condiments are very im- 
portant to digestion, and that what we consider appetizing 
to the palate has a real relation to digestibility and as- 
similation, 

Both the Oven and the Cooker depend upon kerosene oil 
for heat, and upon various devices for its regulation and 
storage. These devices are not patented; and altho at 
present the cost is equal to that of a good range, the saving 
in the end must be very considerable. It is possible, as 
ample testimony shows, by these arrangements to have 
most excellent results. For instance, Dr. Bemis, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., after continued use, speaks thus of the sys- 
tem: 


“Vegetables and meats were cooked in the oven in my din- 
ing-room without giving off any perceptible odor. The cooking 
was exceeding)y well done, without scorching or drying. The 
meats were tender, juicy, and of unusually good flavor. Pud- 
dings and pies were we.! cooked. The work is accomplished 
without care or concern, and at a merely nominal expense. 
Food is not only much more cheaply cooked by this process, its 
value is greatly enhanced. It is more nutritious and it is more 
digestible, thus promoting health and longevity It is not easy 
toestimate the full benefit which might be derived from the 
adoption of this cheap, wise and healthy mode of preparing 
food.”’ f 


Housekeepers and cooks are very slow to adopt new 
methods, and hence no such system can come into rapid 
use; but we believe the time not far distant when the en- 
tire system of cooking will be thoroughly modified, not 
only to a great economy of fuel, but to great advantage in 
the preservation of the quantity and quality of food and in 
the improvement of digestion. An experience of two or 
three summers in the use of an oil stove of the best pat- 
tern, has shown us that such a stove can do all the cooking 
and baking for a family of eight as well, and in some 
respects better, than any ordinary stove or range. 








Science. 





In his ‘‘ Darwinism ’”’ Mr. Wallace suggests that the 
prickles of a New Zealand Rubus, or blackberry, have 
originated from being useful in protecting the plant from 
the large snails of the country. To this a New Zealand 
naturalist, Mr. G. M. Thompson, replies in Nature, that it 
is both an unsatisfactory and incorrect explanation. The 
snails referred to are very uncommon, and do not occur at 
all on the South Island, while the Rubus is “ a most abun- 
dant and aggressive plant.”” And Mr. Thompson thinks 
that the use of the spines are that they serve as climbing 
organs. Yet he grants that the prickles of Rubus may 
have served primarily for protection against grazing ani- 
mals. Mr. Wallace’s explanation of the formidable spines 
on the leaves of Aciphylla is also not accepted; but he 
adds that the hypothesis that they may have gained their 
spines to prevent them from being trodden down or eaten 
by the Moa birds, ‘is as good as any other.”’ 


.... Writers on the strawberry assume that its name is 
derivei from the use of straw about the plants, to keep the 
earth from soiling the berries. This has been proved un- 
tenable from the fact that there is no eviderve ie ancient 
authors on gardening that straw was used to y extent 
that could associate the berry with it, and especially from 
the fact that the name was evidently existent among the 
English peasantry long before the plant had garden cual- 
ture for its fruits, Now the suggestion is that it might 
have been called strew or stray berry, from the habit of 
strewing itself over large tracts through the medium of its 
runners. Possibly some one some day will upset these sage 
surmises. Itis at least clear from the use of the word in 
this connection that the straw in strawberry meant some- 
thing in the past very different from what we take it to 
mean in our time. 


....I1n an article on the cheapest form of light, Professors 
Langley and Very have publishedin The American Jour- 
nal of Science the results of a series of observations on the 
light of the firefly (Pyrophorus noctilucus), found in 
Cuba and the tropics of America. In all industrial 
methods of producing light, like the candle, lamp, or gas, 
more than 99 per cent. of the energy is, as far as illumina- 
tion goes, wasted. The study of the radiation of the fire- 
fly demonstrates that it is possible to produce light with- 
out heat other than in the light itself; that this is actually 
effected by Nature’s processes, and that these are 
** cheaper’’—i.¢., more economical in energy—than any in- 
dustrial method now known. This light may some day be 
produced in the laboratory and used for industrial pur- 
poses. 


..-.Birds, such as ducks, are sometimes caught by mus- 
sels and drowned; or if the mussel or other bivalve is not 
fastened to the bottom or securely buried in the mud, the 
bird flies away with the shell-fish adhering to its foot to 
some other stream or pond, and in this way the individuals 
of a species may be widely distributed. Such cases may be 
more common than supposed. A correspondent of Nature 
on the coast of Queensland noticed a sand-piper on a 
muddy shore just covered by the rising tide which seemed 
to be striving in vain to rise. ‘I could not think,’ he 
writes, ‘‘ how the bird had become caught; but on coming 
up to it, I found that one claw of one foot was firmly held 
by a large cockle (about 11¢x2 inches).”’ 


.... The vegetation of the older portion of the globe seems 
much less explored than the unpeopled wastes of our own 
continent. Professor Bornmiiller, of the Royal Gardens of 
Belgrade, in Servia, made an excursion into Asia Minor 
last year, in the expenses of which the Academy of Natu- 


sent to the Academy as their share in the exploration, over 
500 were found to be wholly new to the collection and sev- 
eral wholly new toscience. And every explorer who ven- 
tures into the various provinces of Armenia returns laden 
with new or rare plants. This is especially true of bulbous 
plants, which seem to exist in more varied forms there 
than in any other part of the world. 


....-M. Prouho has been studying the sense of smell in 
starfishes, and concludes that these animals, when excited 
by the presence of a bait, are guided by sensations per- 
ceived by the ends of theirarms. The sense of smell is 
not diffuse in starfishes, but is localized in the suckers 
useless for locomotion, situated at the back of the eye- 
plate. 


-.-. Some forty years ago it was thought the bamboo was 
to be found in Australia. Baron von Muller now writes 
that several species are certainly native there in different 
portions of the less explored localities. One is a climber, 
and grows over trees to a great hight. 








Biblical Research. 


JOSEPHUS relates that King Herod built a tower in thé 
wall of Jeresalem so high that the sea was visible from its 
top: 

“*But admirable as was the Third Wall throughout, still more 
so was the Tower Psephinus, which rose up at the northwest 
angle. Being seventy cubits high, it afforded at suprise a pros- 
pect of Arabia, and of the limits of the Hebrew territories as fat 
as the sea.” 

By these words every reader naturally supposes Josephus 
to refer to the Mediterranean Sea, the prospect extending 
from Moab on the east to the Great Sea on the westi for a 
statement to the effect that the prospect reached afar tothe 
plateau of Perea, and near by to the Dead Sea, would be 
nonsense. However, altho a good portion of the northern 
end of the Dead Sea is visible from the Mount of Olives, 
the Rev. W. F. Birch is not sure but that, after all, Jose- 
phus referred to the Dead Sea, of which Mr. Birch once saw 
two little strips from the tower of the Zion Gate. The 
possibility of catching so slight a glimpse of the Dead Sea 
is confirmed by Mr. J. E. Hanauer, who adds that lately 
this glimpse has been greatly enlarged: 

“The Dead Sea can be seen from the roof of the London Jews 
Society’s Boy’s School, and also from that of Christ Church, but 
only at a certain hour of the day during the summer months. [ 
have often noticed it about eight A.M., shining like a small speck 
of molten silver through a small gap among the bare hills 
toward Mar Saba. This was all that, till a few years ago, could 
be seen of it. However, since the erection of the large church 
of St. Salvador,in the Franciscan conyent in the northwest 
part of the city, several large portions of it may be seen at all 
hours of the day (unless the weather be hazy), if one will take 
the trouble ot climbing into the clock-tower.” 





The Church of St. Salvador now stands very nearly where 
the Tower Psephinus did in former times, 


.... We read inI Kings, iv, 22, 23: 
* And Solomon’s provision for one day was thirty measures of 
fine flour, and threessore measures of meal, ten fat oxen, and 


twenty oxen out of the pastures, and an hundred sheep, beside 
barts, and roebucks, and fallow deer, and fatted fowl.” 


Among the last named the roebuck has become well-nigh 
extinct in Palestine; but lately the Rev. W. K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, obtained a specimen, ofa full-grown male, from the 
natives of northern Galilee in the neighborhood of Qana 
and ’Alma, who gave it the name w’al. According to Dr. 
G. E, Post’s measurements and description, this roebuck 
stood about two feet four inches high at theshoulder, and 
two inches higher at the hind quarter; it was three feet 
ten inches long from tip of nose to end of rump; it 
had three-branched horns, which Jay straight backward in 
the line of the flat face: it was destitute of a tail, the 
coccyx being only two inches long and making no external 
projection; its eyes were almond-shaped, pointing for- 
ward; and its color was gray, with a reddish brown shade 
toward the after part of the rump, and white between 
thighs and along the belly. We are not told whether the 
natives of Northern Galilee use its flesh for food, or not; 
but for it to have entered into the provision supply of King 
Solomon it must have been quite abundant in ancient 
times, presumably on the territory of its present survival 
as well as on Mount Carmel and in the forests of Gilead. 


....Mr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of the Johns Hopkins Universi 
ty, Baltimore, proposes in The Academy, of London, a 
new interpretion of the Hebrew word mp, selah, gener- 
ally regarded as aterm of musical notation. His sugges 
tion is that it should be explained by theAssyrian su lu-a 
*‘a beseeching ”’ or ‘‘ prayer,’ from sulld, “‘ to pray,”’ or 
more properly, “‘ to lift up the hands’ as in petition. To 
which he adds: 

“In the Codex Sinaiticus the word stands always in a separate 
line, and is written in red characters; thus nbp, prayer, meant 
that the chanting of the Psalms was interrupted -by silent or 
loud prayer. In Psalm ix, 16, we read: ‘ Jehovah has made him- 
self known; he has executed judgment, snaring the wicked in 
the work of his own hands ’"—and this is followed by higgaydn 
selah, i. e*, meditation and prayer by the congregation; after 
which, verse 17 continues in the same strain as in verse 16. This 
etymology of M70 gives for the first time, the key to the under- 
standing of the didyadua of the LXX, which denoted the prayer 
of the congregation, inserted after certain verses in the Psalms. 
If selah were a musical term we should, above all, expect it to 
appear in the Hallel psalms, where it does not occur at all.” 

....Miss Amelia B. Edwards communicates to The 
Academy of London the news of the discovery, not long 
since, of a headless statue of Prince Seti II, in heroic size 
and archaic style. This prince, it will be remembered, 
was identified, about a year agointhe Century Magazine, 
as the son of Pharaoh Menephtah, who came to a tragic 
end along with the first born of the land under the tenth 





ral Sciences of Philadelphia took part. Of the 750 species 


or last plague. 
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School and College. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry says that the great democratic city 
of Paris, with all its drawbacks and without regard for 
expense, has given an example in the education of children 
worthy of imitation. In public education she spends ten 
millions of dollars a year, much of which goesin aid of tech- 
nical and other institutes—the ideal being artistic, scien- 
tific, literary, civic, moral, and concerning itself not with 
mere words, but with the things, the facts, of the universe. 
Juvenile Paris is not neglected, and the education of chil- 
dren is begun at an early age. In the official program of 
some of the primary schools is a clear recognition of the 
wide distinction between instruction and education, be- 
tween cramming and drawing out. The results of the first 
years passed at these schools are officially stated as “a 
taste for gymnastics, singing, drawing, pictures, stories; 
a desire to hear, to see, to imitate, to question, to reply: 
anease of attention, combined with docility, confidence 
and good-humor; an awakened intelligence and a mind 
open to receive good moral impressions.’’ It is wisely said 
that the success of the school is ‘not to be gauged by the 
amount of knowledge communicated by the general stand- 
ard of acquirements, or by the number or length of the 
lesson:, but rather by the amount of good influences to 
which the child is subjected, by the pleasure that it is 
caused to take in the school, and by the habits of order, 
cleanliness, politeness, attention, obedience and intel- 
lectual activity that it ought to acquire, as it were, in 
play.” 











....In Geneva there are two theological schools. The 
National Faculty. which, since 1873, constitutes a part of 
the University, is entirely manned with radical and ad 
vanced thinkers. They command a large number of sti- 
pendia and fellowships, many of these endowments dating 
back to the Reformation. The number of students in re- 
cent years bas been as low as 11, but last term it rose to 31, 
The rationalistic faculties of Switzerland have the same 
experience that those of Germany have, namely, that ia 
spite of schoolarships ahd other financial aids students 
willnot flock to schools of pronounced neological tenden- 
cies. The annals of Heidelberg and Jena, the chief seats 
of radical theological thought in the Fatherland, during 
recent years, are significant and instructive in this regard. 
While Weipzig, Erlangen and other schools of positive 
tendencies have hundreds of theological students, the-e 
two have little more than a baker’sdczen. In Geneva an 
opposition institution, the ‘‘Free Church Theological 
School,” was established in 1832 by Janssen, Merle d’Au- 
bigné and others, and it is thoroughly conservative and 
orthodox in character. The attendance is 50 and more, 
and the course is rather practical than theoretical. 


.... The proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, held im New York the first of last month, 
have now been published. Of the original trastees ap- 
pointed by Mr. Peabody only Robert C. Winthrop, Hamil- 
ton Fish and William Evarts remain in service. The Sec- 
retary is our old correspondent, the Hon. J. L. Curry, 
LL.D., late Minister to Spain. The Peabody Fund will 
probably come to an end within a few years by distribu- 
tion amoog various institutions. The amount of securities 
now held is oyer $2,000,000, and appropriations were made 
during the year, especially to institutions in the South 
which have an industrial department. Dr. Curry has vis- 
ited nearly all the Southern States, speaking in them and 


examining the schools and the institutions which are con- 


ducted by the Fund. A considerable part of the funds will 
go to the est. blishment of the Peabody Normal College at 
Nashville. 


....T wo prominent Russian papers, the Nowaja Vremja 
and the Wedimosli of St. Petersburg, announced on the 
same day and in almost the same words that all the 
schools of Finnland are to be re-organized, the reform to 
consist chiefly in the introduction of the Russian as the 
vehicle of instruction. As was the case when a similar 
movement was inaugurated in the German-Baltic prov- 
inces, the teachers in the Finnish schools are given three 
years, duriog which they must acquire a mastery of Rus- 
sian sufficient to use it in their instructions, otherwise 
they lose their positions. What this practically means 
can be seen from the fact, that of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, the great majority cannet write 
even a simple sentence in Russian correctly. 


....Dr. T. C, Mendenhall, having accepted the position 
of Superintendent of the U.S. Coast Survey, Prof. H. T. 
Eddy, dean of the Uaiversity of Cincionati and professor of 
mathematics and astronomy, has been chosen as his suc- 
cessor as President of the Rose Polytechnic Institute at 
Terre Haute, Ind. To accept this place, he declines an in- 
vitation to the presidency of the University of Cincinnati, 
thinking that the position at Terre Haute will give him 
better opportunity to continue his scientific work. He was 
the first professor selected when the University of Cincinnati 
was organized in 1874. He has been a voluminous writer 
on mathematical subjects. 


....The first gymnasium or college for women in Rome 
is to be opened the first of April, 1891. This is in accord- 
ance with the order of the Cultus Minister Boselli. The 
grade and character of the new institution is to that of 
the technical schools and the object is to enable young 
women to prepare themselves to enter the universities. 


....Very reluctantly Dr. Charles F. Thwing resigns his 
pastorate in Indianapolis to accept the presidency of West- 
ern Reserve University at Cleveland, O. The outlook of 
the institution is very bright. 


..».-In Montenegro, the Russian language has been in- 
troduced into all the schools. For some time it had been 
used in the theological school at Cettinje and in the female 
institute in the same place. 
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Personalities. 





....The announcement that the engagement of Mies 
Winnie Davis and Mr. Alfred Wilkinson had been broken 
has been followed by impertinent repor!s that Miss Davis’s 
withdrawal from it was due to the fact that Mr. Wilkin- 
son had encountered financial misfortunes. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in a very manly, straightforward card, declares these 
rumors altogether unfounded, alleging that no mercenary 
motive can possibly be attributed to Miss Davis, who was 
entirely familiar with his circumstances at the time of the 
engagement, and whose withdrawal was from reasons of 
an entirely personal character. ‘‘ When a lady,’’ he says, 
“decides to break her engagement, the gentleman has 
nothing to do but to submit ’’; and he adds that any in- 
quiry into Miss Davis’s motives is impertinent. The pub- 
lic quite generally will applaud Mr. Wilkinson’s attitude 
as that of a true gentleman. 


.. The Sisters, of Notre Dame Convent at Cincinnati are 
sending to Rome for presentation to the Pope a white 
vellum manuscript of fifty pages, elaborately illuminated 
and bounds in covers, with designs by one of the nuns. 
The pages are painted by seven Sisters chosen for the pur 
pose from the thirty-seven houses of the Order in the 
United States. There are three addresses—one to Leo 
XIII, one to Cardinal Gibbons, and a third to Archbishop 
Elder, a portrait accompanying each dedication, There is 
asketch of the American branch of the Order since its 
foundation in 1840, a poem by a nun, with illustrations; 
views of the mother house at Namur, Belgium, and of the 
Ohio house, bits of landscape, and decorative fancies. 


....-A large bowlder has been planted at Cooperstown, 
New York, on the site of Cooper’s old home, which was 
burned in 1853. “It is surrounded,” says a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, “by an iron fence, and on one pol- 
isbed face of the stone this inscription has been cut: ‘On 
this site stood Otsego Hall, the home of James Fenimore 
Cooper, where he lived from 1834 to the day of his death, 
September, 1851. Built in 1798, by Judge William Cooper; 
destroyed by fire October, 1853.’ There is no other monu- 
ment tothe novelist in the town which he made famous; 
but thereis a movement in progress to erect one by public 
eubscription.”’ 


...»Mr. George F. Kunz returned last month from his 
Mexican trip, which was undertaken for the ‘Tiffanys in 
order to examine into gem mining there, and to make a 
study of archeological matters relating to precious stones. 
Of course he has brought with him a large number of curi- 
osities and precious stones, besides facts and statistics of 
great value. Some of this new information is to be incor 
porated in the second edition of his work on “ Previous 
Stones,” which is shortly to appear, and Mr. Kunz also 
gathered statistics on precious stones for the Eleventh 
Census. 


....-The Emperor William, his brothers and sisters, his 
children, and all his Hohenzollern ancestors born since 
1722, have been successively rocked in the family cradle of 
that illustrious house, or enthroned thereon during the 
court proeession which adds splendor to each royal chris- 
tening. The ancient couch is aclumsy structure of old 
oak, richly carved, round whose four sides is cut, in large 
Roman characters, the text: ‘‘He hath given His angels 
charge ovg thee, that they keep thee in all thy ways.” 


.... Baffalo Bill and his Wild West Show have achieved 
fresh triumphs. In fact, this chieftain of the plains seems 
destined to conquer everything before him. On the ap- 
pearance of his show at Stuttgart, in Germany, some two 
weeks since, the whole city was en féte. Not only the 
common people attended to the number of several thou- 
sands, but even the court was present in its royal pomp, 
and shared the delight which the show afforded. 


....-Rev. J. W. Ford, for more than half a century a 
missionary in China, and founder of the first Christian 
church in that country, says: 

** After studying the Chinese language for fifty years. I trans- 
lated the New Testament and other religious works. I began 
to preach, in a way, immediately after I entered Siam, but tho I 
have studied for 530 years I do not yet think that I have mastered 
the Chinese language.” 


..».Mme. Bashkirtseff, who bas steadily refused to part 
with the least of her daughter’s works, fears that after her 
death the collection may be scattered, as her son, who still 
lives in Russia, has little interest in them, and therefore 
she is now anxious to dispose of the gallery-to some one 
who will promise to keep it intact. 


..-.Princess Beatrice has a voluminous scrap-book of 
notes about lace, of which her royal highness is a connois- 
seur, and it is possible that before long the Princess will 
formulate her material into a volume, and put the results 
of her labor of love at the disposal of the public. 


...-Lord Salisbury has advised the Queen to confer the 
grand cross of the order of the Star of India upon the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, ahd her Majesty has consented to do so; 
but it has not yet been decided when his Majesty is to be 
invested or by whom. 


..-.-Alfred Tennyson has an elder brother living who 
half a century ago, was thought to bea greater poet than 
his brother. A London publisher announces a new ‘vol- 
ume of verse by this elder brother, Frederick Tennyson. 


.-.. The oldest man in the world is probably one Osman, 
of Cavallovit, Turkey. He has lived 160 years, and has 
documents to prove it. Heisan Arabian widower, and is 
supported by a small pension from the Sultan. 


..-.Adolph Avolloni, a sculptor at Rome, is making a 
bust of Chauncey M. Depew. The modeling has been 
finished, and the bust will be put into marble in Europe, 

















Che Sunday-School. e 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 234. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED.—LUKE xxi, 33-47. 


Notes.—“* Which they called The Skull.”—The actua] 
place of the Crucifixion can never be accurately fixed upon, 
altho its site is pointed out in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. At the timeof our Lord, it was undeniably without 
the ciry wall, at the north, perhaps near the Gate of [Da- 
mascus. The name skull refers to the round and bald for- 
mation of the hill.———* Father, forgive them.”—Of the 
seven words of Christ upon~the cross, the first three refer 
to the persons about him —to his enemies, his companions, 
and to his mother. This prayer, tho omitted in several im- 
portant manuscripts, is still genuine. Such a prayer can- 
not be originated by redactors.———*‘ And parting his 
garments among them, they cast lots.’-—According to the 
Roman law, the garments of the crucified belonged to the 
executioners. Probably four soldiers guarded each cross. 
Between these were divided his turban, his mantle, his gir- 
dle, and his sandals. The woven tunic was too valuable to 
come into the even division and became to there rude soldiers 
a subject of lot —--“‘THIs Is THE KING OF THE JEWs.” 
—The soldiers mocked Christ’s supposed assumption of 
royalty rather than the man himself; but Pilate in order- 
ing this inscription mocked the Jewish nation through the 
one it condemned. Pilate in this way avenged himself for 
having been constrained to crucify a man whom he de- 
clared innocent, by mortifying the Jews with this bald 
ridicule. Verse 39, ‘“*And one of the malefactors.”— 
Matthew and Mark, the student will notice, have the two 
malefactors mocking Christ. How account for this seem- 
ing discrepancy in Luke? It is natural to suppose that 
both brigands did mock, taking their cue from te rulers 
and the soldiers, but that one of them, seeing the patience, 
the tenderness, thesanctity of Jesus, was touched with re- 
morse and faith, and thus rebuked his duller companion. 
——— “The veil of the temple.’’—That was at the entrance 
to the Holy of Holies. God no longer dwelt there. The 
temple had been profaned and was now cast off. 

Instruction.—Christ was erucified in the same place 
where, doubtless, hundreds of criminals had been executed. 
The place of the skull only took to itself its darkest sig- 
nificance when Christ was there executed. A sinisa sin; 
but we have gone past the dark days when children were 
taugbt that to commit one small sin was as bad as con- 
mitting the whole catalog of sins. There are differences 
of degree, tho each is culpable, It is along the line of 
the less important daily omissions ‘one hesitates to call 
them sins) that the great sin of our lives surprises us. 
This final violation of God’s imperative laws that causes 
us to start back with horror and open self knowledge, 
most frequently meets us along the paths that the lesser 
sins bave marked cut. Likewise the great virtues of our 
lives do not spring up unseeded, but are the result of the 
solicitous cuitivaticn of the less important, the hidden 
graces. 

It is not easy in our comfortable lives to understand the 
ignominy of great and unmerited disgrace. He whois locked 
up over night in a city police station, on a false accusation, 
can begin to get an inkling of the suffering of the most sensi 
tive man who ever lived. Christ was a man 1n that his situa- 
tion tortured him mentally as well as physically beyond 
comprehension. He was divine in that soul overcame body 
as immortality subdues death. 

Now the lesson that can be learned from Christ’s forbear- 
ance while on the cross, toward his enemies, sneering and 
mocking him, is the forbearance we should have toward our 
neighbors and acquaintances, whether they are living un- 
der a social cloud or are actually and legally disgraced. If 
Christ could promise eternal companionship to the thief at 
his side, who up to the moment of his repentance had re- 
viled him, surely we can swallow our pride or aristocracy 
or whatever the unchristian feeling may be called, and be 
generous and tender to those iu trouble or suffering, wheth- 
er they brought it about themselves by their own folly or 
not. If we must love our neighbor as ourselves, how much 
more should this be done if our neighbor is in terrible trou 
ble and disgrace. Love becomes sublimated when it fol- 
lows its object to the court-room, the prison or the scaffold. 

It is an undeniable and mysterious fact that there is a 
profound relation between innocent man and Nature as 
there is between Christ and humanity. Man is the Soul of 
the world as Christ is the Soul of man. The reader will 
recall the terrible emotion and despair of Donatello in 
“The Marble Faun,” when, after the murder, he re- 
turns to his old castle, aud suddenly finds that wild ani- 
mals and birds no longer come at his call and answer to 
his command. The deed of blood had lost him his fine 
touch with Nature, and this new revelation of his gui!t 
smote him almost to madness. Hawthorne’s picture has in 
it more truth than fiction. How far Nature instinctively 
recognizes and responds to innocence, no mathematical 
formula can yet tell us; but we do know absolutely that 
sin loosens one’s touch with Christ, and dulls one’s com- 
prehension of the Master’s mission and the reason of bis 
death. Virtue, spirituality, open up the door to Heaven, 
as well as lift the veil from the secrets of the world! 

A quick conversion is not healthful any more than bread 
would be if baked in one minute. In fact, it is an impossi- 
bility that a complete change of heart be made in a single 
evening. It takes a long while to know God and his pur- 
poses with our lives. It will take years of patient study to 
accomplish his will even imperfectly. It is not hard to 
make a “snap-shot”’ resolution to be good; but that is not 
conversion. To convert the rough tree into the polished 
cabinet takes time and patience. 

The cross, which was the symbol of execration and of 
death, has become the symbol of victory and of life. It 


was a costly victory, a well-earned immortality. These re- 
sults of Christ’s agony are not given freely to any but 
who will gladly earn them. Kach must make his costly 
sacrifice, whatever, whenever it may be, in the memory 
and in the imitation of Jesus before the rewards are his, 
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ALL over the country, in the conservatories and college 
music courses, and out of *them—possibly—the coming 
American composer is writing music, from a waltz to a 
symphony. The chances are that he is not quite the com- 
ing American composer afterall; and the chances are that 
by and by, as he grows older and wiser, and hears more 
and hears and thinks deeper, he will do what Emerson 

men often do so sensibly—take the materials 
says young 
prought together to build a bridge to the moon and quietly 
make & woodshed out of them. The chances are that he 
willsubside. Still, the young musician, bridge-builder or 
woodshed-builder, wants and deserves a better chance of a 
pubiic hearing of his work—of his sonata, song, string- 
quartet,operatic fragment, overture or symphony—than he 
is able to get from busy conductors and audiences who do 
not care to pay money for the exclusive pleasure of 
criticising the more or less raw materia music@. 
Smith will probably not prove the man who 
js going to carry art beyond Palestrina and Bee- 
thoven and Wagner. But the audible demonstration 
of the fact, as far as can be, is due Smith. Smith’s peace 
of mind issomething. I f he is not the pioneer into a new 
world, he may turn out a stalwart marcher—along in the 
old. We make these prefatory remarks in allading to the 
prosperous condition of the Manuscript Society of New 
York (a somewhat loose title), started in August, 1889, com- 
posed of a group of the best known local conductors, pian- 
ists, musical instructors and amateurs, for the purpose of 
examining and performing in public original musical com- 
positions from American composers, under suitably careful 
and dignified conditions. This season the Manuscript So- 
ciety will give three public concerts in Chickering Hall— 
Mr. Chickering offering it gvatis for the purpose. At the 
first concert, Deceznber 10th, Mr. George W. Chadwick 
will conduct a new original overture; two numbers for string 
orchestra, by Mr. William Gilchrist and Mr. Arthur Foote, 
will be played; Mr. 8S. B. Mills will bring out a new piano 
forte concerto; and there wiil be songs by Homer N. Bart- 
lett and Harry Rowe Shelley. The succeeding concerts are 
set for February 4th and April 14th. Among the profes- 
sional members of the Society are the comp)sers named and 
Reinhold Herman, Henry Holden Huss, George William 
Warren, Frank van der Stucken, Frederick Grant Gleason, 
of Chicago and [. V. Flagler (the busy Lucifer of Wagneri- 
anism in the West), of Auburn, N. Y., are prominent in it. 
Composers desiring to offer manuscripts of unperformed 
compositions can address the Society at Chickering Hall. 

Having resumed his annual activity with his own or- 
chestra, Mr. Taeodore Thomas’s recent local concert pro- 
grams have included the wonted variety for the selection 
of which he has a certain separate fame. Included in the 
list so far have been the following; Pastoral and Fugue, 
Massenet (a tame matter, by the way); Sarabande, An- 
dante and Bourrée, Bach-Bachrich (new), additional Ada 
gio and Scherzo for the “‘Ocean Symphony,” Rubiast2in; 
Marche Joyeuse, and Chabrier (new), acharacteristic, noisy, 
eccentric trifle), First Nordish Suite, in five numbers, 
Hamerik; Scena and Aria from Hamlet, Ambroise Thomas 
(Miss Clementine de Vere, soloist); Allegretto alla Pclacca, 
Beethoven; the popular Largo of Handel; Waltz ‘“‘Hocbzeit- 
klange,”’ Strauss; Overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Nicolai; Prelude to “*TheSeven Ravens,” Rheinberger; 
Adagio, ‘‘The Lament of Ingeboryg’’ and Scherzo, “ Elves 
of Light and Frost Giants,’’ Hoffmann; two numbeis from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’’; Wotan’s Farewell, from ‘‘ The Valkyr”’ 
(sung by Mr. Tneodore Reichmann), Wagner; Overture, 
“ Freischiitz,’?’ Weber; ‘‘Ein Mircherm” (A Story), J. L. Ni- 
codé (an exquisite trifle by one of the most brilliant of Bel 
‘gian writers); songs by Schubert and Schumann, and 
Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynv’”’ Suite. Apropos of this 1ast it is in- 
teresting to observe how its association with Ibsen’s drama 
has not made the public any less indifferent to the Scandi- 
havian playwright nor perceptibly more interested in 
looking up one of his most notable pieces of work. Toa good 
many people in New York Grieg is a sort of small apology 
for Ibsen, and they forgive a literary man’s strange and 
dull fantasy, like ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” for its-fine vehicular use 
by lbsen’s musical countryman. We egret to see current 
this week semi-official announcements that next year Mr. 
Thomas will remove himself and his orchestra to Chicago 
in permanency, 

The present week brings the first Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert, Mr. Arthur Nikisch directing on 
Tuesday evening; on Wednezday night the début here as a 
pianist of Mme. Janine de Zarembska, who was among 
Liszt’s many pupils and is now of the Brussels Conservatory; 
on Thursday night a further exhibition of the remarkable 
Janko pianoforte keyboard, lately noticed here; on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening the New York Pailhar- 
monic Society’s first rehearsal and concert for the season, 
Mr. Theodore Thomas conducting, Mr. Franz Rummel, 
pianist, the soloist. With this week the privilege of sub- 
scription to the regular ssason of grand opera in German 
at the Metropolitan ende, and the publiccan procure tickets 
in advance for the single representations. The majority of 
the company secured the direction are now in the city, by 
recent steamers, and the rehearsals are in active process. 

The curious presence of superficiality and solidity side 
by side in Viennese musical concerns and taste—a great 
Opera-house and competent operatic forces, but no such 
established orchestral society as a Philharmonic, bril- 
liantly good representations of unimportant works, and 
too often slightingly careless ones of standard scores, 
Brahms living in one street and Strauss up another—is a 
topic to which a further line of record is added by the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a letter contributed to that always 
interesting jouraal, the Musical Courier: 

Mra have dwelt on the extremely bad habits of the 
ese opera audiences; furthermere, the régime of the house 
—_ to be in inartistic hands; or to what else shall I ascribe 
papier. enacted each evening by allowing the late comers 
r while the overture is in Progress? And such poor 
mounting of operasas I have witnessed there! And such cuts 


in Wagner and other works which, if perpetrated at Munich, 
would result in the storming of the opera-house by various Wag- 
ner societies! 

“The mounting of the fire and water scene in the ‘Magic 
Flute,’ for instance, is so ridiculously ordinary as to transplant 
one into some one-horse provincial town with the most primi- 
tive mechanical stage contrivances. But of all the poor mount- 
ing that of‘ Rheingold’ was the worst; the view into the wa- 
ters of the Rhine, the stealing of the go!d by Alberich, the 
transformation scene while Wotan-and Loge are ascending 
from Nibelheim to the upper world (the corresponding scene 
during their descent is eliminated altogether), the thunder-bolt 
scene, the scene where the gods and goddesses grow gray and 
sere, because Freia, the keeper of the golden apples, was taken 
away by the giants—all this was extremely poorly done. In the 
last mentioned scene, while Loge tauntingly ridicules the 
gods because of their decayed and gray looks, they really ap- 
peared as rosy and healthful as the average American after a 
jolly Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Ob, Wagner! of what metal are thy disciples in Vienna that 
they allow such violations of the strictest prescriptions of their 
master? Whereis their appreciation of your principles of abso- 
lute scenic and dramatic truthfulness?” 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE result of the election on November 4th, may be given 


in comparison with the standing of the late Congress, as 
follows: 





REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Fifty-first Fifty-second 


Congress. Congress. 
States. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
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....-Messrs. Dillon, O'Brien, O’Connor, Sullivan, and 
Harrington went to Boston on November 8th, and were 
cordially received by the leading Irishmen of Boston. They 
addressed two large meetings on Sunday, in the Boston 
Theater and at the Globe Theater. Both theaters were 
packed to their utmost capacity, and thousands were 
turned away from the doors of the Globe. Charles Levi 
Wcodbury presided at the afternoon and Col. Charles Tay- 
lor at the evening meeting. Thespeakers were the same at 
both meetings. Mr. O’Brien’s speech was largely devoted 
to the troubles at Tipperary. The story was a thrilling 
one, and its relation was interspersed with applause, cries 
of “Shame,” and cheers. The other speakers took different 
phases of the Irish question, and were listened to atten- 
tively for three hours. Mr. O’Connor, editorof The London 
Star, took up most of the time in the evening, and made 
en eloquent presentation of the cause of Ireland before 
the British Parliament. He declared that the present Gov- 
ernment party could notstand more than two years longer, 
and then he predicted victory forthe Home Rulers. The 
operations of the coercion law were described and vigorous- 
ly denounced. In [reland the magistrates were almost en- 
tirely composed of half-fizdged law students, where they 
knew anything about law, and were the creatures of the 
Chief Secretary. The total receipts of both meetings will 
foot up apout $7,500; the receipts for admission alone mount- 
ing to $5,100, subscriptions making up the rest, the money 
to be added to the Irish Tenants’ Relief Fund. 


....Cardinal Gibbons has received from Rome a positive 
contradiction of the statement recently published that 
Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul had been summoned to 
Rome on account of the views expressed by the Archbishop 
on public school education in this country. The report was 
that the Papal authorities were dissatisfied with Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s views as being too favorable to the public 





schools. The dispatch to the Cardinal stated that the re- 


port was entirely without foundation. 
the dispatch to Archbishop Ireland. 


The Cardinal sent 


-.--The General Assembly of the Knights of Labor met at 
Denver, Col., on the 10th. The most interesting business 
before the convention will bethe election of a new set of 
officers, while the late New York Central strike will be the 
theme for much discussion. 


-...-Robert: T. Lincoln, Minister to the Court of St. 
James, arrived in Springfield, Ill., on November 8th, with 
the body of his son, young Abraham Lincoln, who died 
abroad some months ago. 


....Hepry M. Stanley was the guest of honor on Novem- 
ber 7th, at a dinner given in the Union League Club-house, 
New York, by Edward A. Quintard to the resident mem- 
bers of the explorer’s social name bearer, the Stanley Club. 


FOREIGN. 


....-The Emin Relief Committee publi-h a denial of the 
statement that they desired to acquire Emin’s ivory rather 
than to rescue Emiu’s life. The committee say that they 
only stipulated that if ivory was found it should be used 
to defray their expenses; but none was received. The ex- 
pedition cost them £14,350. Stanley gave his services gra- 
tuitously, besides throwing up engagements of the value 
of over £10,050, and, further, generously placing at the dis- 
posal of the committee all sums which the press might pay 
for his letters on the expedition, which sums have amount- 
ed to £2,000. Stanley was personally responsible for the 
selection of the members of his staff and the agreements 
made with them. 


....Canon Doyle has published, in London, a fiery letter 
exhorting Irishmen to reject Mr. Parnell’s suggested al- 
ternative, or any other land purchase scheme leaving out 
one-half of the tenantry, as Mr. Parnell’s scheme does. He 
protests against Mr. Parnell’s proposing such a scheme 
without consulting the Nationalist party, and declares that 
the very stones of Mitcheistown and Tipperary, red with 
the blood of their murdered brothers,would rise ln mutiny 
at the thonght of such a re-establishing of hated landlord- 
ism. The latter has caused a sensation. 


....A cable dispatch to The Globe of Toronto, says: 

“Premier Whiteway’s sailing with Dr. Harvey on Tuesday 
by no means implies that the Newfoundland French shore diffi- 
culty has been adjusted. The matter is still far from settled, 
altho Lords Salisbury and Knutsford have taken it up seriously. 
The belief is current in some official circles that France will 
demand the cession of the New Hebrides in return from the ex- 
tinction of French rights. If so, the British Government isin a 
position of great difficulty, as that cession would give mortal 
offense to Australia. But it is believed that the negotiations 
are not yet advanced enough for such demand to be made.” 


...-The Soleil has advices from Tonquin stating that 
piracy is rampant there, and that the French outposts are 
being attacked constantly. The fact that these disorders 
are occurring is kept secret, the advices say, as it is feared 
that, if publicity were given to them, the project now be- 
fore the French Chambers for a loan by the French Gov- 
ernment to the Tonquin Protectorate would be seriously 
interferred with. 


...-The Heligoland bill for the Landtag does not conceal 
that the island is to be used for war purposes. It declares 
that the island is valuable as an outpost for attack and de- 
fense, and will be of special value in time of war. 1t must 
be strongly fortified against a hostile coup de main. The 
bill does not detail the extent of the proposed defensive 
work nor its cost. 


....General Boulanger has issued an address to the elect- 
ors of Clignancourt, in which he advises them to abstain 
from voting. He confesses that he erredin accepting the 
co-oy eration of the Conservatives and was mistaken in rely- 
ing upon their professions of good faith. He further says 
that henceforth he will devote himself entirely to the cause 
of the people. 


.... Meetings were held throughout Belgium, on Novem- 
ber 9th, in favor of an eight-hour working day and univer- 
sal suffrage. Many speakers advocated a Belgian repub- 
lic. Money was collected in anticipation of a general 
strike, Bills were thrown over the barrack walls in Brus- 
sels enjoining the soldiers to co-operate with tne working- 
men. 


.... The Englsh and Portuguese Governments hav2 agreed 
upon a modus vivendi, to remain in force for six months, 
pending the negotiations between the two Governments 
regarding disputed territory in Africa. The agreements 
made since August 20th with native chiefs by British agents 
on Portuguese territory are annulled. 


....A telegram from Vienna states that the condition of 
the mother-of pearl workers is so desperate that an exhi- 
bition of their wares is about to be made for their benefit, 
in order to help them tide over the winter months. Speci- 
mens of this work are being collected throughout the Con- 
tinent. 


....The Reichstag will meet November 27th. The com- 
mission on labor laws is expediting its work in order to be 
able to report as soon as the House meets. The Emperor 
keeps in touch with the members. He is gratified with 
the progress of the commission. 


....-An attempt was made in Oxford, England, on No- 
vember 7th, to shoot Prof. Frank Bright, Master of Uni- 
versity College. A woman has been arrested and ident:- 
fied as the assailant; she is supposed to be insane. 

....-The shoe manufacturers at Erfurt, Germany, have 
declared a lockout in consequence ofa dispute arising from 
the dismissal of a workman. Three thousand men are 
thrown out of employment. 

....The German Geographical Society has bestowed the 
Humboldt medal upon the Norwegian explorer, Nansen. 


.»+eChancellor von Caprivi has been visiting Italy for 





the purpose of holding a conference with Signor Crispi. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 





THE most hopeful Democrat and the most discouraged 
Republican could hardly have expected such a political 
deluge as occurred last week. It has been a notable Re- 
publican defeat, but it isa Bull Run and not a Water- 
loo. 

Pretty much every Republican expected a great Dem- 
ocratic gain, and pretty much every respectable Repub- 
lican was willing to see defeat in some places. We our- 
selves had no word of encouragement for the Republican 
voters of Pennsylvania. We could only desire the defeat 
of Boss Quay; and now that it is come we are as happy 
as any Democrat;or if not as happy, we are at least 
placid. There the Republican Party deserved to be de- 
feated. The Republican boss bad been charged with a 
State-prison offense, and proved to be unworthy of con- 
fidence as an honest man. The Republican defeat in 
Pennsylvania was the protest of honesty against dishon- 
esty, and not an expression of any dissatisfaction with 
the Republican principle, only with certain local man- 
agement, Senator Sherman was right in saying that two 
or three of our Eastern States are cursed with bosses, 
Republicans and Democrats. So much for Pennsyl- 
vania. . 

Quite too much has been made of an imagined rebel- 
lion of the people against the McKinley tariff law. It is 
true that Mr. McKinley has been defeated; but defeated 
in a district gerrymandered on purpose to defeat him, 
and which he nearly carried, almost overcoming an im- 
mense antecedent Democrat majority. It is true that 
the next House of Representative will-be overwhelming- 
ly Democratic, more than two to one belonging to that 
political stripe; but it is not true that this has been 
brought about mainly or chiefly by dissatisfaction with 
the McKinley act. There has been great misrepresenta- 
tion of this law, and in every way the impression has 
been fostered that increased ‘** McKinley prices” were 
already its result. Of course, the first operation of any 
new tariff law is to disturb prices and trade; certain 
pr‘c°s are sure to go up, and that would be an immediate 
result. The beneficial result of a tariff protecting im- 
portant industries takes time to become actual. But -we 





do not doubt that the second thought of the people will 
again, as it has in the past, recognize the advantage of 
that principle under which our country has become s0 
prosperous, and that two years from now the present 
verdict will be overwhelmingly reversed. It is no time 
to be discouraged or to believe that the protective prin- 
ciple is condemned. It is not at all condemned, and 
the fruits of the Tariff law will prove its wisdom, 

A party which keeps its promises must suffer tempo- 
rary loss, and so a party that does not keep its promises 
suffers loss. On the whole it pays to keep the promise, 
for the loss in that case is temporary. The Republican 
Party in the last session of Congress did, as far as possi- 
ble, what it had promised to do. It passed the Tariff 
law, which was the chief issue of the last Presidential 
campaign. This it was compelled to do, and it has done 
just what it promised. We wish it might have kept 
some other promises, as,for example, that of penny 
postage; but the extraordinary conduct of the Demo- 
cratic Party in delaying legislation must be held respon- 
sible for what failed. It deserves praise for what it did. 
The party was bound to pass a Tariff bill or suffer defeat 
for non-passage, and to suffer if it did pass the bill. 
There was no such thing as avoiding it without iujury, 
and no such thing as doing it without injury to itself. 
In less than two years the country will see what the re- 
sult of the law is. It happens to be an unusually good 
time for a defeat. It gives opportunity for the sober 
second thought. 

But the enormous Democratic majority in the next 
Congress is due in good part to othercauses. We hardly 
need to speak of the suppression of Republican votes in 
the South. Thatis an old story and has been carried on 
so long that the Republicans in some States scarcely think 
it worth while to try to vote. The Farmers’ Alliances are 
a very important factor in the elections in the South and 
West. They account forthe defeat of the Republican Party 
in half a dozen States, from Dakota to Kansas, It is ex- 
traordinary to see such safe Republican States as Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas forsaking their political faith. 
But this Granger movement, with its specious and false 
principles, is only a temporary phenomenon. It is one 
of the episodes of political history that come up 
like mushrooms and pass away. It may do great hurt 
for a little while, but it is as evanescent as the old 
Know Nothing movement. In the North it has worked 
tothe injury of the Republican Party; in the South it 
has not helped that Party. In South Carolina it simply 
absorbed the Democratic Party for asingle election. In 
other Southern States it is merely another phase of the 
Democratic Party. In South Carolina the Negro Repub- 
licans did not vote; they stayed at home. Captain 
Tillman had told them they would be likely to be shot 
if they voted, and The News and Courier told them that 
the election was none of their business and advised them 
tostay at home, and they took the significant advice. 

Here in New York City the result was worse than 
might be hoped for, and yet the explanation of the dis- 
aster is easy. The churches took the lead in the move- 
ment for municipal reform and against Tammany. The 
Republican Party followed and joined its forces, and the 
Counties’ organization also j pined, and it was Tammany 
against the field. Butthe whole liquor interest knew in 
this close division which was the side of beer and whis- 
ky. The Republican saloon keepers and the Counties’ 
saloon-keepers all went for Tammany. They did not 
like the company of the churches, The ticket was too 
good for them. They could trust nobody but Tammany. 
And so, thousands of respectable people not caring to 
vote, and the saloons pouring out their hordes, Tam- 
many was successful. New York prefers to be governed 
by Tammany and whisky, and must be allowed to exer- 
cise her choice. 

Now this is no time for discouragement. It is a big 
defeat, but there will be victory as there have been victo- 
ries after other defeats. And itis no time for the Re- 
publican Congress, during the remainder of its session, 
to sit still and do nothing. It was elected to pass laws, 
and it should not adjourn without passing those laws. 
A law for the protection of the polls in Federal elections 1s 
just,and we expect Congress to pass the Lodge bill at once, 
while it can doit, It is equally a duty for this Congress to 
attend to the re-apportionment of members of Congress 
in accordance to the results of the present census. We 
do not doubt that both these measures will be opposed 
bitterly by the Democrats in Congress, and that they 
will attempt in every way to put off these bills for an- 

other year, that they may come before the succeeding 
Congress; and we presume that this winter’s session will 
be one of the most turbulent known in history. But 
that should not prevent Congress from doing its duty 
and passing the necessary laws. They will be abun- 
dantly justified by the next election. 

So we bid our friends not to be discouraged, and we as- 
sure them that the country has suffered only a tempo- 
rary injury, and that the elections of 1890 indicate no 
permanent change in the nation’s policy. 


es 
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AFTER the Congressional ejection in 1888 no less than 
nineteen Republican districts were altered by Democratic 
legislatures, so as to wipe out legitimate Republican majori- 
ties and create Democratic majorities in their stead. This 
business of gerrymandering Congressional districts for 








party purposes has ome a grave evil, and demands the 
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SUPERINTENDENT PORTER’S REPLY TO THE 
CRITICS OF THE CENSUS. 


Mr.PorTER, in his admirable article in THE INDEPEND. 
ENT this week abundantly shows what intelligent people 
well knew before, but what it is to the interest of some 
now to deny, that the Census of 1870 was very defective 
in the Southern States. The law of 1870 was s0 ij]. 
drawn that a trustworthy census could not be had. The 
chief attack on the present census has been made on the 
returns from the South; but the increase in that section 
during the last decade has been just about the same ag 
that of the two previous decades, if the two are averaged, 
That is a very interesting table which Mr. Porter 
makes of fifteen Southern States as compared with 
fifteen Northern States, showing how nearly parallel the 
growth of the two sections has been, On the Southern 
side we begin with a percentage of increase jp. 
Virginia of 9.01 against 8.31 in New Hampshire, and the 
percentage rises evenly on each side until we reach Flor. 
ida on he one side, with 44.88 per cent. increase, and 
Kansas, on the other, with 42.91 increase. The com. 
parison would be more unfavorable to the North if 
Maine and Vermont had been included. 

It is perfectly evident that there has been no partisan- 
ship in conducting the census, as absurdly and shame. 
lessly charged in some quarters. We confess that we 
are surprised that the South, with few large cities and 
with little immigration, depending almost wholly on 
natural increase of population, has made as large a 
growth asit has. During this last decade the popula- 
tion of cities of over 8,000 population has risen from 22,5 
to 29 per cent. of the entire population, and of these 
cities the whole South has scarcely more than New York, 
or Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts. With few Cities, 
and, if we except Texas, no immigrants from Ireland, 
England, Germany or Canada, and with a Northern im- 
migration scarce worth counting, except in Alabama 
and Florida, the growth of the South has been remark- 
able. 

The following is Superintendent Porter’s own answer 
to the complaints about the New York Census: 

“In spite of all that has been said and written about the 

New York Census, no proof has been produced to show 
that the discrepancy between the Federal Census of June 
and the so called police census of October (allowing for 
the natural increase incident tothe different periods of 
enumeration) was due to the omissions of the June census. 
The fact that the honorable Mayor of New York has per- 
sistently refused to lay the police schedules before the 
Federal authorities, as every other city has gladly done 
under like circumstances, leaves the presumption in favor 
of the substantial accuracy of the June enumeration, as 
representing the number of people at that time residing in 
the city and legally entitled to be enumerated.” 
It is ‘‘ the honorable Mayor’s” turn to explain. His re- 
fusal to leave the police schedules in the hands of the 
Federal authorities is one of the blunders of which he 
has proven himself very capable, But his ‘‘ bluff” has 
not interfered with his re-election. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS’S EXPLANATION. 


WE have never thought it worth while to pursue the 
criticisms made in irresponsible quarters on Cardinal 
Gibbons for an alleged discourtesy done to President 
Harrison on the occasion of the dedication of the Ro- 
man Catholic University at Washington last winter. It 
seemed to us on the face of it impossible that the Car- 
dinal could have intentionally given anything less than 
the highest deserved honor to the chief officer of the na- 
tion, whose position would require men of every relig- 
ion equally to honor him. 

But special currency has recently been given to this 
charge by no less honorable a man than Bishop Vincent, 
and the matter has been brought to the attention of the 
Cardinal, who offers a reasonable explanation. What 
Bishop Vincent complained of was that at the banquet 
the seat of honor at the Cardinal’s right was given to 
the Canadian Cardinal, while President Harrison was 
given a seat at the Cardinal’s left. Cardinal Gibbons, 
when recently asked about the matter by a reporter, 
said he fully recognized the propriety of giving the Pres- 
ident the seat of honor at a banquet. On the occasion 
referred to, said the Cardinal, President Harrison did 
not enter the room until near the close of the banquet. 
Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Taschereau, of Quebec, 
who were guests of the University, were seated, and 
when the President was ushcred into the hall toward 
the close of the dinner Cardinal Gibbons arose and of- 
fered the President s vacant seat beside his own. There 
was absolutely no thought of giving an inferior position 
to the President. 

This statement, while evidently true, did not fully ex- 
plain the matter. It might be that the ‘‘ vacant seat 
beside hisown ” was the one at his left which had been 
purposely reserved for the President. Wishing a more 
definite statement we wrote to Cardinal Gibbons asking 
him for the facts. In reply we have received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, BALTIMORE, Oct. 28th, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, directs 
me to acknowledge receipt of your cordial favor and to 
thank you for the same. 











corrective legislation of Ccngress. 


His Eminence bids me write you in reply to your query 
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that it has never entered into the mind of any Catholic 
of this country to treat, with other than that pro- 
respect to which his exalted position justly entitles 
him, the President of the United States. 

They are ever most zealans in upholding the dignity of 
lawfully constituted authority; andif, upon the occasion 

refer to, they were apparently guilty of a breach of 
that high courtesy to which the Chief Magistrate of this 
Republic is always and everywhere entitled, His Eminence 
begs tu say their action was wholly unintentional. 

Jremain, my dear sir, with much respect, your obedient 
servant, P. J. DONAHUE, Chancellor. 

It will be seen that, this letter is explicit in repudiating 
any design of showing less than the first honor to the 
President’s position, but that it seems also to confess 
that there was an apparent discourtesy which is re- 

We have, therefore, made further inquiries, 
and have. found out the following which may be 
accepted as the exact facts, given on the very best au- 
thority. They have never before been fully published. 

The invitation to the President was made verbally, the 
rector, Bishop Keane, and the vice-rector, Dr, Garrigan, 
having called on him for that purpose. He made no 
positive promise to come, and only said that he would 
try to come, if possible. We are assured that if the 
President had been there when the guests sat down to 
dinner, there could have been no possible question of 
precedence. The only place that could be thought of 
for the President of the United States was the place of 
honor at the right hand of Cardinal Gibbons, who pre- 
sided as the highest dignitary of the American Episco- 
pate and Chancellor of the University. But while Sec- 
retaries Blaine and Noble were there from the begin- 
ning, there was no sign of the President’s coming, and 
it was taken for granted that he would not come; so, all 
the available room being more than needed, no seat was 
kept for him. He did come, however, after the close of 
the meal and when the toasts were already being given. 
He was led up to the Cardinal, who, fortunately, found 
a vacant chair behind him, and offered it to the Presi- 
dent. It was offered and doubtless accepted without 
the position to the right or left being as much as thought 
of. The whole thing was entirely informal. We are 
assured that if it had cccurred to Cardinal Gibbons or 
Uardinal Taschereau, there would have been at oncea 
shifting of seats; but the whole thing was so sudden and 
informal, that none of those concerned seem to have 
thought of it. The President did not sit at the table, 
but a little back from it, and the Cardinal withdrew so 
as to be ona line with him. This is the whole truth of 
the story; not worth telling, if it were not for the fact 
that some people have made an unnecessary pother 
about it. 


» 
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THE FINAL WARNING. 


THE Book of Revelation, in the most express and posi- 
tive manner, asserts its own inspiration. Not only was 
it written by an Apostle, who announces himself as the 
writer, but it was also specially dictated to him in words 
and symbols which, as he declares, he was direct«d to 
record in a book and ‘‘ send it unto the seven churches 
which are in Asia.” (Rev. i, 11.) 

The first two verses of the Book read thus: 

“The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
him, to show unto his servants the things which must 
shortly come to pass; and he sent and signified it by his 
angel unto his servant John, who bare record of the Word 
of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all 
things that he saw.” 

The Revelation here referred to is the one that Christ 
made directly, and by his angel, to John, when he was 
an exile ‘‘ in the isle that is called Patmos, for the Word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ,” and 
when he ‘*‘ was in the Spirit en the Lord’s day,” (Rev. 
i, 9,10.) John there had a vision of the Redeemer, who 
came from Heaven ina visible form to speak to him, 
and who said to him: ‘‘ Write the things which thou 
hast seen, and the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter.” (Rev. i, 19.) Seven special 
messages, as recorded in the second and third chapters 
of the Book, were directed to be sent respectively to 
“ the seven churches which are in Asia”; and following 
these messages is a wonderful system of prophetic sym- 
bolism extending onward in its scope to the end of time, 
and the whole, by the showing of the Book, rests di- 
rectly upon the authority of Jesus Christ. Jobn is sim- 
ply the receiver and the writer of ‘‘ the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 

This Revelation thus made to John, and by him writ- 
ten in a book, contains, just atits close, a final warning, 
in the following words: 





“For I testify untoevery man that heareth the words 
of the prophecy of this book, If any man shall add uuto 
these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book; and if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
(Rev.. xxii, 18, 19.) 


The primary reference of this language was to the 
Book of Revelation; and the language itself has the 
character of a fearful threatening, corresponding to the 
divine authority of the Book, and applied to all persons 
who should corrupt it, either by additions thereto or 


divine authority is in the Book, and behind it, and the 

basis of it, and hence that no man can with impunity 

add to or take from the words of the prophecy therein 

contained. The Book must stand as inspiration has 

made it and left it; and any willful perversion or altera- 

tion thereof, by either of the methods named, would 

subject the perverter to the curses written therein. 

Such, without stopping to interpret particular phrases, 

is the general tenor and import of the verses above 
quoted. 

Theré is a principle lying in this language which all 
men would do well to consider, not only in their treat- 
ment of the Book of Revelation, but in their treatment 
of the entire Bible. That principle is this: Those who 
falsify and pervert the revelation that God has given to 
men, do so at their peril, We must suppose that there 
is such a fact in human history as innocent misappre- 
hension and misinterpretation, that does not involve any 
obliquity or wrong of the heart; and yet it is equally 
evident that one’s attitude toward the Word of God may 
be that of willful and wicked rejection and perversion. 
The latter is far from being a state of innocence, since it 
is setting God at defiance in his Word, and trifling with 
him and his authority as connected with that Word. 
Moses, who was God’s servant in giving the law, said to 
the children of Israel: ‘* Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish aught 
from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God which I command you.” (Deut. iv, 2.) 
The principle here laid down is equally applicable to all 
parts of the Bible. We are to read the Book as it is, and 
believe and obey it as it is, with a docile temper of mind, 
without any supplements or modifications to make it 
harmonize with our preconceived notions, To the Bible 
is annexed God's authority; and this single fact is the 
end of all questions as to its claim to our faith and obc- 
dience. ‘‘ Let God be true,” says Paul, ‘‘and every man 
a liar,” who contradicts him? (Rom. iii, 4.) 

The Jewish rabbis, prior to the time of Christ, and in 
his time, supplemented the written Word of God by 
numerous traditions. Christ charged them with mak- 
ing ‘‘ the commandment of God of none effect by” their 
‘‘tradition.” (Matt. xv, 6) They were corruptors of 
their own Scriptures by virtually adding to them, and 
treating their additions as of divine authority, and, 
hence, Christ said: ‘‘ Why do ye also transgress the com- 
mandment of God by your tradition?” (Matt. xv, 3.) 
Peter, on this subject, laid down a rule which can never 
become obsolete: ‘‘If any speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God.” (I Pet. iv, 11.) These “oracles,” by 
reason of their source, are of absolute and binding 
authority in respect to all matters coming within their 
scope, whether of faith or practice, and the one great 
question to be settled in regard to them relates simply to 
their meaning. That being ascertained, then the law 
for buman thought and human action is equally ascer- 
tained. Church creeds, as formulated statements of 
Bible doctrine, are admissible and useful as bonds of 
union among Christians, and yet these creeds, as such, 
are not the Word of God, and should never be substi- 
tuted for that Word. They are simply the opinions of 
uninspired men as to what the Bible teaches, and are 
not to be added to the Bible as a sort of supplementary 
revelation. 
It is important that we should distinguish between 
what God says in his Word, and what men say when 
they make creeds for other men to accept. The former 
is of absolute authority, and is not to be changed by 
men to suit it to any new modes of thought. God is 
the only being in the universe who can revise his own 
Word; and until he shall see fit to make a revision 
thereof, man must accept it as God has chosen to give it, 
and adjust his faith and practice thereto. Jude had the 
right idea when he exhorted those to whom he wrote, 
earnestly to ‘‘ contend for the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints.” (Judeiii.) Peter was right 
when he warned Christians against *‘ false teachers,” 
(II Pet. ii, 1) John was right when he said: ‘*Whoso- 
ever transgresseth and abideth not in the doctrine of 
Christ, hath not God.” (II John 9.) To pervert the 
Word of God is a very grave offense against the Author 
thereof. 


- 
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TWENTY REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, 








The Critic proposed to its readers that they vote for 
twenty ‘‘Immortelles”; that is, ‘‘the score of writers 
whom the readers of The Critic deem the truest repre- 
sentatives of what is best in cultivated American woman- 
hood.” They now report the votes received which sre 
as follows: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 268; Frances Hodg- 


Craddock”), 215; Julia Ward Howe, 204; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah Orne Jewett, 193; Mary 
Mapes Dodge, 182; Constance Fenimore Woolson, 149; 
Edith M. Thomas, 146; Margaret Deland, 142; Adeline 
D. T. Whitney, 125; Celia Thaxter, 123; Amelia E. Barr, 
123; Lucy Larcom, 118; Rose Terry Cooke, 104; Mary 
Abigail Dodge (‘‘Gail Hamilton”), 102; Harriet Prescott 
Spoffori, 97; Louise Chandler Moulton, 97; Mary E. 
Wilkins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84. 

Among the names which immediately followed were 
the following and in the following order: Mary Hallock 





by subtractions therefrom. 





The assumption is that 


son Burnett, 241; Mary N. Murfree (‘Charles Egbert 


(“Susan Coolidge”), Louise Imogen Guiney, Margaret E. 
Sangster, Martha J. Lamb, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Alice French (‘Octave Thanet”), Mary Virginia Terhune 
(‘Marion Harland”), Frances E. Willard, Harriet W. 
Preston, Mary A. Livermore, Agnes E. Repplier, M. G. 
Van Rensselaer, Kate Field, Frances Fisher (‘‘Christian 
Reid”), Helen Gray Cone, S. M. B. Piatt, Elizabeth B. 
Custer, Elizabeth B. Stoddard. 

It will be seen that this is by no means a correct state. 
ment of the order of merit of our literary women. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe ‘properly heads the list, She is 
not forgotten, altho the later generation has seen none 
of her current writings. The younger writers, of course, 
get considerably the advantage in a ballot like this over 
those whose pens have rested for a while; and it is by 
no means sure that they are always superior in worth to 
some whose names just now are less familiar and who 
are resting upon their laurels. 

It seems to have been understood by those who voted 
that it was literary ability that was asked for rather 
than “‘what is best in cultivated American womanhood” 
among the writers, This will explain probably why 
the names of Martha J. Lamb and Frances E, Willard 
and Mary A. Livermore do not come higher on the list. 
Some other vagaries of voting are less easy to under- 
stand, and will occur to every reader. 

The list of women wirters is a strong one, altho for 
evident reasors not so large as that of men. It is no- 
ticeable that it is largely a list of writers of stories. 
Edith M. Thomas, Celia Thax ter, and Lucy Larcom are 
the only ones of the twenty who are known especially 
as poets, and there is hardly a larger proportion in the 
second twenty. There are ‘no poetical names to 
compare with Whittier, Lowell, Stoddard and Stedman. 
But in fiction they have no reason to fear the compari- 
son. Onthe whole it is remarkable how few of these 
writers were known twenty yearsago. They are near- 
ly all young, a fact which illustrates the predigious 
progress of female education in this country during the 
last generation. 


» 


Editorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT this week contains two really remark- 

able articles. One is by Mr. Porter, Superintendent of 

United States Census, and treats of the changes of popu- 

lation during the decade, and incidentally defends the 

census which he conducted against popular charges; the 
other is by E. D. North, and continues his collection of un- 
published writings of Charles Lamb. Among these unpub- 
lished writings are given two poems which have never be- 
fore seen the light, and which wil! attract the attention of 
all who love that distinguished and delightful writer. 
Among other articles is one on the Temporal Power of the 
Pope, by Father Nilan, which applies common reason to 
the question; another by William Sharp on Sainte-Beuve, 
which will appear in the introduction of Mr. Sharp’s edi- 
tion of that critic’s Essays, soon to be published; a discus- 
sion of the Transfiguration of Christ, by Dr. Spear; a 
description of Corfu, by Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of the 
American School at Athens; a defense of the Liberty of 
our Schools, by ex-President Johan Bascom; an account of 
Cardinal Newman’s College at Oxford, by Douglas Sladen, 
and Fine Art notes by Miss Ward. The poems, in addition 
to the two by Charles Lamb, are by A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Madame Darmestetter), W. W. Campbell and F. S. Mines. 
The stories are by Rollo Ogden and W. W. Bailey. The 
pressure of advertisements requires us to add four pages, 
and a part of the advantage of it goes to the department of 
literary reviews. 











WE have said elsewhere that self-respecting Republicans 
cannot feel wholly unhappy over the defeat of their party 
in the Quay-ker State. While Republicans cannot but regret 
deeply that their majority in Kansas has almost disap- 
peared, and that five out of seven districts return Alliance 
Congressmen, it will be a matter of consolation to them 
that Mr. Ingalls will be retired. As a man of intellectual 
ability, and asa party leader, Senator Ingalls has been a 
man to be proud of, and he has been more than once 
selected as president of the Senate. His positiveness and 
brilliancy make him a leader everywhere. He has plenty 
of courage, not to use a stronger word; but he is a man 
against whom the moral sense of the community rebels, 
and it bas been a surprise that a State so governed by 
moral ideas and as religious in its tone as Kansas could re- 
tain him as its leading representative. A man who could 
say in cold blood, and never be ashamed of it, and never 
palliate or explain it away, that politics have nothing todo 
with the Ten Commandments, and who could declare that 
moral and religious considerations must be as much ex- 
punged from political contest as from war, is a man for 
whom a moral community has no use. We have said as 
much when he was in power, and we say as much in bis 
hour of defeat. Even on the great question on which we 
might hope a Republican leader to be sound, he was 
‘unsound, as he proved when he declared, not a year ago in 
one of our leading magazines, contrary to the ocular 
demonstration which was all about him, that there is an 
impassable gulf separating the white from the black race. 
We shall speed the parting guest. 


SoME significart facts show that it was not all the Mce- 





Foote, Margaret J. Preston, Sarah Channing Woolsey 





Kinley Act that defeated the Republicans in last week’s 
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election. In Pennsylvania the Republicans elected all 
their State ticket except Delamater by larger majorities 
than Patterson received. It is the same in Massachusetts: 
all the Republican ticket are elected except Mr. Brackett. 
The small vote explains much. In Brooklyn the total 
vote was more than 30,000 less than in 1888, and in New 
York City nearly 70,000 less. In Maine Mr. Reed became 
avxious and made a great canvass, with the best speakers, 
and he was re-elected. A similar canvass was made in 
Ohio, where we have an increased Republican majority on 
a tariff issue. In the Eastern District of Connecticut, 
where the issue was the tariff pure and simple between 
Mr. Russell and David A. Wells, the former was elected 
by an increased majority. Bossism and bad political meth- 
ods and party divisions account for not a little of the un- 
fortunate result. 


Tre following brief extracts from asermon delivered 
last Sabbath, in this city, will show the views of one of 
our leading clergymen and fellow citizens. The Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., addressed a very large audience in As- 
sociation Hall on Sunday last. His discourse related prin- 
cipally to the recent elections. He hits the Tammany 
politicians with the following sledge-hammer strokes: 

“In the resistless flood of a national revolution in politics, 
such as has not been witnessed in a quarter of a century, the 
effort for the purification of New York City was overwhelmed 
on last Tuesday. Vice and corruption is once more our master 
for two years. Tammany Hall leaped upon the tidal wave of a 
national political flood and was swept into power—hoofs, hide, 
hair, teeth, tail, claws and al). 

“The way Tammany accomplished this feat is very simple. 

“1, Much was due to a matchless organization. This organi- 
zation is the most thorough, the most daring, the most unscru- 
pulous, the most perfect political machine in the world. They 
promise everything. They barter and sell with all who are on 
the market. Their purpese is single. Their movements are 
made with the precision of an army. 

“Tne day before the election Tammany Hal! was the meanest 
political organization in America. It is meaner to-day than it 
was then. The day before the election Mr. Grant, their candi- 
date for Mayor, was [Mr. Dixon asserted] a criminal. Accord- 
ing to my arithmetic 20,000 majority gives us no explanation of 
why $20,000 in illegal fees, wrung from the unfortunate, slipped 
into his pocket on one occasion. Twenty thousand majority is 
a goodly number, but it does not make wrong right, a lie the 
truth, or vice virtue. Honor, truth and integrity are the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” 


Tuls election ought to be the end of ex Serator Mahone 
as the Republican boss of Virginia. By a masterly move- 
ment he defeated the Democratic Party and gave the State 
first to the Independents and then to Republicans. But 
he did it on a platform of repudiation which was to the 
disgrace of the State; and for some years he has been rec- 
reant to the principles with which he had allied himself. 
He has done his best to make the Republican Party in Vir- 
ginia a white man’s party, and he was bitterly indignant 
when Mr. Langston was made Republican candidate for 
Congress, was elected, and was finally seated by the House 
of Representatives. It is understood that he gave all his 
influence, tho chairman of the Republican committee, 
to defeat Langston last week. The party leaders, one after 
another, have deserted him, and his dictatorial policy has 

stranged thousands. We see no reason why he cannot be 
returned with thanks to the Democratic Party, which has 
already received back Riddelberger, Cameron, Massey, and 
others of that sort. Better leaders could be found, white 
or black, in Virginia. 


Tue Constitutional ‘Convention of Mississippi, on the 
day of its final adjournment, which was the Ist of the pres- 
ent month, declared as follows: 


“ This Constitution, adopted by the people of the State of Mis- 

sissippi, in convention assembled, shall be in power and effect 
from and after this, the first day of November, A.p. 1890.” 
This act we regard as one of gross usurpation on the part 
of the Convention, without any authority in that body to 
establish a Constitution for the people of Mississippi, and 
contrary to the antecedents in the history of the State, ex- 
cept when it undertook to secede from the Union, which is 
certainly rot a very reliable or creditable precedent. The 
people, by the established usage of this country, ought to 
have the right to vote on the question whether the Consti- 
t ution shall go into effect or not. The Twelfth Article of 
the instrument deals with the question of suffrage, and 
provides as follows: first, that every elector must ‘“‘ have 
paid on or before the first day of February of the year in 
which he shall offer to vote, all taxes which may have been 
legally required of him, and which he has had the oppor- 
tunity to pay, according to law, for the two preceding 
years’; secondly, that every male inhabitant between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty years shall pay ‘‘a uniform 
poll tax of two dollars, to be used in the common schools 
aud for other purposes’; and thirdly, that after January 
ist, 1892, every elector shall also ‘be able to read any sec- 
tion in the Constitution of this State, or he shall be able to 
understand the same when read to him, or give a reasonable 
interpretation thereof.”’ The plain object of these provis- 
ions is to enable a white minority of the people in Mis- 
sissippi politically to control the majority of the people of 
the same State, who happen to be colored. This instru- 
ment solves the race question in that State by putting the 
colored race at an enormous disadvantage as compared with 
the white race, and at the same time seeks to dodge any 
difficulties growing out of the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 





_ Dr. Crossy, of this city, in his address last week before 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference, said: 


“The contest to-day is clearly drawn on the lines of virtue 
against vice. Formerly there have been three-cornered fights, 
but the issue this time is nothing else than between vice and 
virtue. The trouble I have found for virtue in this city is the 
apathy of good men. One man is influenced by fear of losing 
custom, another by personal apprehensions, still another by lack 
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of interest. There are in New York about 30,000 men who do not 
vote, and they are those who, speaking generally, would vote on 
the right side if they took the trouble to exercise their right of 
suffrage. In one campaign I[ canvassed Fifth Avenue for a 
distance of a mile and a half,and in that stretch I found only 
twenty-seven persons who voted.” 

Dr. Crosby is an able minister of the Gospel, commanding 
the respect and confidence of all who know him in that re- 
lation; and he is at the same time a politician in the sense 
that he is a careful student of political questions, and in 
relation to these questiens arrays himself on the side of 
“ virtue” and against “ vice.”” His example in this respect 
ought to be imitated by every minister and every Christian. 
The great difficulty io having the right sort of politics in 
this country consists ‘‘in the apathy of good men,” in- 
cluding ministers in this list. Their “ apathy.’ creates 
the opportunity for bad men to rule in political matters, 
which would not exist at all if good men did not so shame- 
fully neglect their duty. 


WE had thought it was a mysterious disappearance, for 
Dr. Burtsell bad not been heard of this long while, but at 
last he has taken the church at Rondout,and he must have 
made a proper submission to his archbishop. Two hupn- 
dred of his New York parishioners followed him to Rondout 
in a special train last Sunday and heard him say mass, and 
then gave him a big dinner, and then passed resolutions 
congratulating him and his new parishioners and finally 
themselves because they had come in such numbers totake 
part in the “ holy sacrifice of the mass and could thus give 
honor to the Almighty God, giving honor to Dr. Burtsell 
and themselves at the same time.’? The expression is 
amusing, but it is a little significant that they say nothing 
about giving any honor to the archbishop. In fact, we 
imagine he did net get many prayers that day. 





THE conclusion which Father Nilan arrives at in refer- 
ence to the temporal power of the Pope is a very interest- 
ing one, and indicates the way in which the Catholic 
Church is preparing to give up the doctrine, if it can be 
called by that name. First we have the statement that 
“the temporal power is not and cannot be an object of 
dogmatic definitiop, which is never uttered but upon re 
vealed truths.”” We might ask why it is not aseasy to 
discover revelation for that as for the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary or for papal infallibility; but it is 
much more agreeable to accept tke assurance that his tem- 
poral power cannot be made the object of the Pope’s infal 
lible utterarce. The next step is to declare, what the Bal- 
timore Catholic Congress declared last winter, that the 
Pope must be free to exercise his functions as chief pastor, 
and that if the conditions of Italy were like those of the 
United States he would need no temporal power. The 
next step is to discover that there is no likelihood that the 
Pope can get temporal power in Italy even should ke try, 
and that he must make the best of circumstances and sub- 
mit to the inevitable course of things, for miracles cannot 
be expected to support his claim. Then comes a final ques- 
tion, and a new one, which Father Nilan asks—What 
would the Pope do with debt-burdened Rome if he had it? 
The question seems, he says, unanswerable, and we fail to 
solve it. Every Church must adapt its methods to its 
conditions. The temporal power was compatible with old 
notions as to how people should be ruled, but is incompat- 
ible with present ideas of popular government. 


THE following quotation from Dr. Norman McLecd will 
be instructive and helpful to not a few souls: 

* My life is not what [ would have chosen. I often .loug for 

quiet, for reading and for thought. Itseemsto me tobe a very 
paradise to be able toread, to think, go deep into things, gather 
the glorious riches of intellectual culture. . . . God has forbid- 
den it in his providence. I must spend hoursin receiving people 
who wish to speak to me about all manner of trifles; must 
reply to letters about nothing; must engage in public 
work on everything; employ my life on what seems un- 
congenial, vanishing, temporary, waste. Yet God knows me 
better than I know myself. He knows my gifts, my powers, my 
failings and my weaknesses; what I cando and what not do. 
So I desire to be led, and not to lead; tofollow him. And [am 
quite sure that he has thus enabled me to doa great deal more 
in ways which seemed to me almost a waste of life, in advancing 
his kingdom than I would have done any other way. I am sure 
of that.” 
It isa mistake to suppose that the person who thus gives 
bimself up to a life of service in ordinary small duties real- 
ly sacrifices anything either in happiness or usefulness. 
He is quite as apt to accomplish what is great and worthy. 
A man who, like our own Edward Everett Hale, has given 
his life deliberately to the small and many duties, as of 
more weight to the world than work which should be more 
scholarly and more to his own personal fame, makes no 
mistake. It is the moral power that tells most. 


No one interested in the progress of Christianity should 
fail to read Dr. Trueblood’s account in our “‘ Religious In- 
telligence” of the French Protestant Conference. The 
reader will be interested in the emphasis put on after- 
meetings and on total abstinence; but the interest culmi- 
nates in the report of the last day, when the senior Lu- 
theran pastor of Paris arose, and declared that the existence 
of different denominations in the same place is the re- 
proach and shame of Protestantism, and ought to come to 
an end; that he bad once been a stanch sectarian, but was 
now neither Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor Baptist. He 
closed with a magnificent appeal for a confederation of all 
Protestant Churches; and a resolution to that effect was 
enthusiastically adopted, asking the French Evangelical 
Alliance to study carefully a plan for the confederation of 
the French Protestant Churches. The pastors of all bodies 
were first in its favor. That was in France. Similar and 
successful plans of union we have had from mission fields. 
What can we have in America? Why not have a confed- 
eration of all the Churches, as the Presbyterians have of 
their divisions? We wish the Episcopal bishops and Pro- 
fessor Briggs all success in their effort, and that the ante- 
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WE publish this week the conclusion of E. Dp. North's 
remarkable paper entitled ‘*‘Some Unpublished Writings 
of Charles Lamb.” It was not so strange that letters of 
his, hitherto unpublished, should turn up here and there 
and should be included in this paper; but it is remarkable 
that there should be found two poems, hitherto unpup. 
lished, by the genial essayist, who is less known as a writ- 
er of verse. We are very glad that THE INDEPENDENT has 
now for the second time been the medium for giving to the 
world important remains of Charles Lamb, at the same 
time that it has been publishing the papers lately qi. 
covered of Thomas De Quincey. One would hardly expect 
anything very serious in the way of poetry from Charles 
Lamb, and yet one of these isa funeral dirge, while the 
other is a very interesting “Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco,” 
the whole of which does not quite reach the moral stand. 
ard of the line: 

“Ye youths, avoid the first tobacco quid.” 


THE city of Fort Smith, Ark., has a splendid school fung 
and a very fine system of schools, excellent buildings, we} 
appointed and well manned. There is a school fund of 
about $289,000 cash, well invested in permanent interest. 
bearing securities, and the fund is likely to be increased to 
over $300,000. The State-tax and poll-tax of the county 
amounts to $3,300; and this, with the interest of the schoo]. 
fund, nearly supports the schools. An additional two-mills 
local tax gives a ten-months free school, with bigh-schoo| 
advantages to 2000 registered pupils. How is this done? 
This very exceptional condition of things -was secured 
dy the fact that the ground of the old government fort 
almost in the heart of the city, was given by Congress to 
the town for school purposes. The scheols are now the 
pride of the city; it has been a case of a local ** bill for the 
promotion of mendicancy,’’ only the mendicancy {failed to 
materialize. We have here au example proving that it is 
not true that Government aid ruins the schools. On the 
contrary, it increases the public pride in them, develops 
them rapidly, and secures in a short time what it would 
take a generation otherwise to accomplish. We commend 
this concrete case to those people who are either viciously 
or childishly opposing Government aid elsewhere in the 
South, where it is bitterly needed. 

A HUSBAND in Minnesota, brought a divorce suit against 
his wife on the ground that she was a kleptomaniac, and 
that the fact was concealed from bim prior to the mar- 
riage. He claimed that the concealment of this species of 
mania vitiated the marriage contract, and entitled him to 
be wholly absolved therefrom. The Supreme Court of the 
State, in passing judgment on this legal question, said: 

“ Bat, generally speaking, concealment, or dece} tion by one of 

the parties in respect to traits or defects of character, habits, 
temper, bodily health, and the like, is not’ sufficient ground for 
annulling a marriage. The parties must take the burden of in- 
forming themselves by acquaintance and satisfactory inquiry 
before ertering intoa contract of the first importance to them- 
selves and to society in general.” 
Itis true that the law recognizes some deceptions of a 
peculiarand unusual character as a good ground for di- 
vorce; yet the ordinary deceptions which human beings 
practice on one another do not come within this category. 
[f they did there would be hardly any end to the legal 
grounds of divorce, and perhaps but few marriages that 
might not be annulled on some one or more of these 
grounds. 


THE Supreme Court of Vermont has recently had ccca- 
sion to consider and decide the question, whether a man 
who has made presents to an intended bride who breaks 
her engagement with him can bring an action against her 
for the recovery of the same or their equivalent in value. 
The court, in the case before it, held that absolute gilts in 
such circumstances are irrevocable, aud also that when the 
gilts are evidently conditional in their intent, and the iu- 
tended bride fails to comply with the condition contem- 
plated, the giver may recall them and bring an action for 
their recovery. The court said in the case: 

“She received bothsums fora specific purpose, aud when she 

broke the engagement, the law raised a promise on her part to 
refund them. The plaintiff did not give them to her as an ad- 
venturer to help him win her favor, but in consideration of the 
engagement and to enable her to perform it. When she broke 
it he was entitled to bave his money refunded. We hold that 
the gifts were not absolute, but conditional, and that when the 
condition failed « right of action accrued to the plaintiff to re- 
cover the money.” 
In this case the plaintiff had sent to his intended and be- 
trothed bride aconsiderable sum of money, to enable ber 
to purchase a suitable outfit for the marriage. She receivid 
the money and -bought the outfit, but married another 
man. Being thus cheated and jilted, the plaintiff brought 
asuit to recover the money thus advanced. The Supreme 
Court of Vermont clearly took exactly the right view of 
the equities in the case. 





THE Supreme Court of Maine having decided that the 
Prohibitory law of that State does not apply to imported 
liquors suld in that State in original packages, the Port- 
land Press, referring to the Wilson act of Congress, says: 

* Has this permission of itself served to convert a law which 

the Supreme Court of Maine has decided not to apply to im- 
ported liquors in the original packages, into a law that does 
apply to this class of liquors? In other words,can the mere 
permission of Congress to the States to pass a broader law than 
they had power to pass before it was given, broaden an existing 
law that was passed before that permission was given?” 
The Press also says that “* the only way under the sun by 
which our Prohibitory law can be made to apply to im- 
ported liquors in the original package is by its re-enact- 
ment by the legislature.” This, as we have elsewhere 
said, strikes us as the correct view of the matter. 


LorD SALISBURY concludes his last communication to 
the British Minister in Washington as follows: 





cedent conditions may not make the plans impossible. 


“Thave to request that you will communicate a copy of this 
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dispatch to Mr. Blaine. You will state that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have no desire whatever to refuse to the United States 
any jurisdiction in Behring Sea which was conceded by Great 
Britain to Russia and which properly accrues to the present 
possessors of Alaska in virtue of treaties or the law of nations, 
and that if the United States Government, after the examina- 
tion of the evidence and arguments which | have produced, still 
differ from them as to the legality of the recent captures in that 
sea, they are ready to agree that tbe question, with the issues 
that depend upon it, should be referred toimpartial arbitration. 
You will in that case be authorized to consider, in concert with 
Mr. Blaine, the method of procedure to be followed.” 

This is a formal expression of the willingness of the Brit- 
ish Government to submit the dispute about the Behring 
Sea to arbitration, and opens the question for the consider- 
ation of the United States. If the two governments can- 
not, by direct diplomacy, come to a common understand- 
ing in respect to the matter in dispute, then thesensible 
and right course is to agree to an arbitration. The matter 
ought to be settled, without any collision of arms, and will 
be so settled if both governments exercise a reasonable 
degree of common sense. We have never supposed that a 
state of actual hostilities would grow out of this dispute. 
had LR eel TOE e 





....-The horrible marriage laws of India, which British 
laws have not yet reformed, have an illustration in an in- 
cident which lately took place in one of the largest centers 
of educational activity. A marriage was arranged between 
a Jawyer suffering with white leprosy nearly a!l over the 
body, aged about twenty-three years, and an educated 
young girl of twelve years. The girl was bargained for 
two hundred and fi!ty dollars, to be paid in hard cach, in 
which noble work the court officers and a few lawyers 
seem to have acquitted themselves most zealously. The 
girl was purposely kept in ignorance of the disease of her 
purchasing husband, and she knew it only when she met 
her future lord at the marriage service. She merely looked 
up with tearful eyes to her father and submitted to her lot 
with a resignation characteristic of the Hindu maiden. 
The Indian Social Reformer asks, ‘‘ How is this different 
from slavery ?”’ 


.... We get from the South Carolina papers clear indica- 
tions that the Negroes understood their duty and stayed at 
home. Ina Marion County the report comes, ‘‘Very few Ne- 
groes voted throughout the whole county”; from Oconee, 
“The Negroes displayed very little interest’; from Rich- 
land, ‘‘ Altogether Haskell received 200 colored votes and 
Tillman seventy-five’; from Ridge Spring, ‘‘ The Negroes 
are in the cotton fields picking cotton and are too busy to 
vote.” The chairman of the Haskell committee says that 
no inducement was offered to colored ers, except the 
privilege of voting fora man whom they considered better 
suited for the office than Tillman. On the other hand, 
Tillman threatened them if they did vote; but one of his 
organs now says that the fact that they have kept at home 
and made no trouble, gives them a claim for decent treat- 
ment. South Carolina is a fine State. 


...-The Stanley war has waxed hot the.past week. 
Stanley has made very plain charges against the rear col- 
umn under Major Barttelot, and those who were with the 
rear column have to some extent detended it; but it is per- 
fectly evident that they are fully aware that it was badly 
ruled by its deceased chief officer. It is plain that he was 
shot because he deserved to be, and his treatment of the 
Negroes under him was simply atrocious and cruel, but 
was no more than could be expected from a man who had 
learned to despise the “ niggers ’”’ in India and whose con- 
nection with the Egyptian army was severed because he 
shot two camel drivers ina pet of passion. The man who 
does it is apt to be attacked by the man who doesn’t, but 
it is the former that gets the credit and deservesit. His 
success is his justification. 


....We had supposed there was no one more careful of 
correct chronology than Prof. Howard Osgood, and 
yet in an interesting article in the Sunday-School Times 
in which he shows admirably how early texts were pre- 
served by copying, and inferentially how the books of Mo- 
ses might thus have been preserved, he says that the series 
of chapters from the Book of the Dead was found in the 
pyramid of Unas of the fifth dynasty, opened in 1881, and 
that this pyramid was closed at least 1,700 years before the 
age of Moses. But that carries it back nearly a thousand: 
years before the Flood, a discrepancy which Professor Os- 
good does not take pains to explain. Itis a very interesting 
fact that the prayers of the Book of the Dead were pre- 
served unchanged for thousands of years simply by being 
copied by scribes; and then why not the Bible? 


. .. The Farmers’ Alliance movement has been shrewdly 
made use of by the Democrats in the elections, and it has 
proved more disastrous to Republicans in the North than 
it has to the Democrats in the South. We may doubtless 
expect that the Democrats will attempt to capture the or- 
ganization for 1892. The pet notion of the Alliance is its 
Sub- Treasury scheme, which would make the United States 
Treasury loan money to pretty nearly everybody that 
wanted to borrow. There is not a sound financier in the 
country that believes in it, and yet it is running like wild- 
fire; and the fact that the Democrats are trying to capture 
the Alliance makes us anticipate that this scheme will en- 
ter into its platform in 1892. That would be very ominous; 
but we believe the Republican Party could make a good 
fight against it. 


-... We are thoroughly delighted to announce that at the 
annual meeting of the New York Society of the Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America, last Saturday, it was announced 
that the sum of $80,000, necessary to purchase the Jand on 
which the ruins of Delphi are located, has been substantial- 
ly secured, and the task of doing this work will come to 
America and not to France. It appears to be the choicest 
bit of work in classical investigation that is open to the 
world, and it is great credit to our own Institute of Arche- 
logy that it secured the responsibility. It will probably 


work is ready to begin. Before that time the officers of the 
institute will need to use great wisdom in seeing who shall 
be put in charge of the task. 


-».._In a recent paper read by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of 
Cornell University, before the New York Historical Society, 
he claimed that the proper and bistoric name of our coun- 
try is not United States but America. Calhoun said we 
were only a collection of States and did not need a name. 
No one will say that now. All attempts to select some 
other name like Columbia, or Alleghenia, or Appalachia, 
or Vesperia, or Fredonia, or Cabotia, or Vinland have been 
laughed out of court. The treaty with England in 1783 ap- 
plies to us cnly the name America. Colombia is the name 
of the country which is called United States of Colombia, 
and Brazil is the name by which we call the Republic of 
the United States of Brazil, and America may well be 
claimed as the short name for the one country composed of 
these United States. 


....No one knows who will be the Democratic candidate 
for United States Senator from this State, altho it looks 
now asif the Democrats would elect the successor to Mr. 
Evarts. Among the names mentioned are Charles A. Dana, 
Col. F. A. Conkling, R. P. Flower, Eugene Kelly, General 
Slocum and Govervor Hill. We will assume that Governor 
Hill does not want it because he hopes to be the next can- 
dida‘e for President, while we may presume that the friends 
of Grover Cleveland will want to force the Governor into 
the Senatorship to make room for their favorite’s renomi- 
nation. In the list fora senator above given, Charles A. 
Dana seems to be by far the ablest and most competent 
man. 


...-lt is very amusing that the Church of England bare- 
footed monk, Father Ignatius, with his shaven head, 
monk’s robe, knotted cord, beads and crucifix, should find 
it so diffiucult to get the Bishop’s permission to hold ser- 
vices in any Episcopal church in Massachusetts. But it 
was just like bis independence that he should thereupon 
declare his liberty and tske the Horticultural Hall for 
his services. With all his Roman apery and drapery 
Father Ignatius is unquestionably regular in the Eng- 
lish Church, and is a most devoted and admirable 
preacher, and he is becoming all the rage in that city of 
lions and rages. 


....Great interest is being taken in Mexico over Sefior 
Mateo’s bill for the expulsion of all foreign priests. Under 
this bill Catholic clergymen of foreign birth would not be 
allowed to reside in the country, and would be compelled 
to leave within two months. The bili makes no distinction 
between those who have been naturalized and those who 
are not naturalized. It is an abominable bill, utterly un- 
just and unchristian, and would affect nine tenths of the 
Catholic clergy. Such a bill could not be proposed even, 
and would not be for an instant considered, in any civil- 
ized country in the world, except a Catholic one. 


....-Dr. Koch claims to have discovered a cure fur con- 
sumption, by inoculation, we judge, with an attenuated 
prepared lymph which will shut out the tubercular bacil- 
lus as the famousFrench physician’s inoculation protected 
against anthrax and rabies. According to the cable dis- 
patches there is much excitement in Berlin overthe mat- 
ter, and the Emperor proposes to have a large. appropria- 
tion made by the Reichstag to develop and apply the new 
remedy. A discovery such as is reported would be a mag- 
nificent gift to the world. 


....Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, in this city, 
recently visited the Western Theological Seminary, of 
Chicago. He did not like it. He saw the students clothed 
in cassocks, and he found “two tons and a half of Fathers” 
in the library. ‘‘ What,’ he asks, ‘‘do the Fathers know 
of Chicago and New York?”’ The students clothed in cas- 
socks, he finds to be the fruit of the five thousand pounds 
of old tomes. Dr. Rainsford is right in his contempt for 
the books or vestments which separate the priest from the 
people. 


...-lt was more than a very pretty compliment which the 
trustees of Lafayette College have paid to a former presi- 
dent, W. C. Cattell, D.D., in inviting him to resume the 
chair which he gave up a’ few yearsago. His presidency 
was a period of great success for the college, but he feels 
that his years and his present work as secretary of one of 
the Presbyterian benevolent societies preclude his return. 
This illustrates the difficulty of getting a good president 
for a college. 


....Rev. Dr,. Talmage in a sermon in the Academy of 
Music last Sunday evening, said: ° 

“TI thank God that from these theological seminaries there is 
now coming forth a magnificent crop of young ministers, who 
are taking the pulpits mn all parts of the land. I hail their com- 
ing and tell these young brothers to shake off the somnolence 
of centuries and get out from under the dusty shelves of theo- 
logical discussions which have no practical bearing on this age, 
which needs to get rid of its sins and have its sorrows com- 
forted.” 


.... The Comte de Paris, who was a soldier in the Army of 
the Potomac and fought for the Union, has come and gone, 
having been generously received in this country without 
any offense to the sensibilities of the French Republic. He 
is a pretender to the supreme power in France; and it re- 
quired some tact to give him a cordial welcome and at the 
same time avoid all recognition of him as a royal person- 
age, which would have been justly offensive to France. 

....16 is a very silly season when the public will try to 
take interest in the effort of Signor Succi to fast a month 
and a half, taking nothing but water and cigars. He be- 
gins his feat with hearty exercise, and lost eleven pounds 
the first three days, a rate which would use him up, bones 
and all, before his time is up, as he began with only 148 
pounds. But he bas tried fasting before, and says he will 
lose very little thelast three weeks of his ordeal. 


....Mr. Bonny’s full and long story in the London Times 


the barbarities of Major Barttelot and the condition of 
things inthe rearcolumn. The story is a deep disgrace to 
those implicated, especially Major Barttelot and Mr. Jame- 
son. One of them bit women and shot and stabbed men; 
and the other amused himself by attending cannibalistic 
feasts and photographing the orgies. 6 ° 
----The Democrats in Jasper County, in Missouri, nomi- 
nated Mrs. Aunie Baxter as their candidate for County 
Clerk, and last week they elected her to the office by some 
seven hundred majority. There is no doubt that she has 
the right to accept and administer the office. ‘Lhe ‘‘ male 
citizen ” requirement of the Constitution of the State was 
stricken out some time ago; and this makes her eligible 
notwithstanding her sex. 


-.-Mr. Gladstone has widened the program of the Lib- 
erals so as to include Church Disestablishment for Scot- 
land and Wales, but not England for the present. He 
expresses himself as confident that the Liberal movement 
will, at no distant day, sweep the field. It seems a pity 
that ‘‘the old man eloquent” must himself so soon retire 
from this contest and pass it over to other hands. 


---» The Supreme Court of the United States has granted 
the motion to hear the case of Jugiro, on the third Monday 
in November, who is under sentence of death in this State 
by means of electricity. There is really no difference be- 
tween this case and the Kemwler case, decided by the court 
at its last term. The questions to be decided are the same, 
and will doubtless be decided in the same way. 


-..-The cry of “politics in the pulpit,’ when ministers 
in their pulpits apply the principles of the Gospel to politi- 
cal action, and seek to enlighten the people as to their 
duties, is the sheerest humbug imaginable Those who re- 
sort to this cry simply confess their own political wicked- 
ness. The kind of politics that the pulpit is quite sure 
to preach is just the kind they do not like. 


....-General Booth, of the Salvation Army, is receiving 
considerable support in his scheme for the abolition of pau- 
perism in London. Archdeacon Farrar has preached an 
intense sermon in its favor, and a host of clergyman of 
various denominations have signed a circular letter ap- 
proving it, and urging that money be raised to carry it 
out. We believe it ought to be tried. j 


...-If the reports in the papers can be credited the condi- 
tion of things in Omuha, Neb, on last election day was 
simply disgraceful. The rumsellers ran the town, abus- 
ing, insulting and driving off those who attempted to dis- 
tribute the Prohibiticn Amendment tickets. Omaha 
would seem to be run by the saloons much more than by 
the churches. 


....It seems to be hard work to get a bishop for Japan. 
First the Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., re- 
fused the service, and now the Rev. Charles Scadding, of 
this city, does the same. We believe there is already an 
Anglicar bishop in Japan in charge of the churches of the 
English Church Missionary Society. 


....The Irish leaders, John Dillon, William O’Brien, 
T. D. Sullivan, J. P. O'Connor and Timothy Harrington, 
have begun their campaign and are having rousing meet- 
ings in our chief cities, the largest halls being crowded 
with people who have willingly paid their fifty cents each, 
and then add more liberal gifts. 


....-The defeat of Delamater, and the election of Patti- 
son, in Pennsylvania, simply mean that the Republican 
Party in that State will not train under such a boss as 
Senator Quay, and will accept temporary defeat rather 
than submit to his dictation. The lesson taught ought to 
need no repetition. 


....The Emperor William has indicated to Chaplain 
Stocker that no more of his anti-Jewish crusade is wanted, 
and Stocker has taken the hint and resigned his position as 
Court Preacher. This is another feather in the cap of the 
Emperor, and is a political event of great importance. 


....-Here is a picture for Puck or Judge. The Farmers’ 
Alliance in control of the Government and three gilt balls 
over the United States Treasury building—which is to be 
called the United States pawn shop—and Uncle Sam in 
charge, with a new meaning to the word Uncle. 


....-Secretary Noble’s letter, in answer to Governor Hill, 
on the census question, is a telling, cutting, and just 
rebuke of a notorious political trickster. We advise Gov- 
ernor Hill hereafter to let Secretary Noble alone, as a mat- 
ter of persozal prudence to himself. 


....The people of this city have practically said that an 
organized Tammany minority shall rule the city for the 
next two years. So be it if the people likeit. They can 
always have their own way, either by using the ballot, or 
by not using it. 


....-Count von Moltke is reported as having determined 
to apply to the purposes of charity the 160,000 marks pre- 
sented to him as birthday contributions. He does not need 
the funds for personal use, and could not have made a 
better disposition of them. 


....-One thing Congress should not forget, with its re-ap- 
portionment and its Federal Election bil); and that is to keep 
the promise of the Republican National Convention to 
give the country penny postage. We wish we could be sure 
it would be done. 


.... The Sun, of this city, jubilant over the recent Demo- 
cratic success, takes Grover Cleveland sharply to task for 
his apparent indifference during the campaign, and calls 
him “the coward in the fight.” 


. ..It was the Lutherans who turned the scale in the 
Wisconsin election. They did not like the Bennett School 
law any better than the Catholics did. 


....It is all nonsense that Mr. Lincoln intends to resign 








be a year orso before the business is completed and the 


fully jastifies the worst that Mr. Stanley has said about 


the English Mission, He is now making a short visit to 
this country, 
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THE Gospel story of Jesus Christ does not end with 
the appalling spectacle of his sufferings and death. If this 
were the end of the story, then his name and his cause 
would alike sleep in the same grave. 


«..“ Whatever ‘will afford you comfort will give me 
pleasure,’ said a nurse to a nervous and restless man, to 
whose wants she was attending. This is exactly the idea 
which, being reduced to practice, makes one useful any- 
where and in any sphere of life. 


...,No one can repeal or set aside a law that binds him, 
whether of God or man, or render it inapplicable to him, 
by not thinking of it, or by denying its existence, or by 
disobeying it. If it binds him at all, it does so independ- 
ently of his attitude of mind toward it. 


-.-.John Bunyan quaintly yet forcibly says: 

“ Faith lays hold of that and of the promise that is next to us, 
to wit, asit is inthe Bible. Hope lays hold of that and of the 
promise that is fastened to the mercy-seat. . . . Thus faith 
and hope, getting hold of both ends, carry it safely all away.” 


--.-Faith takes hold of the promise of God and believes 
it, and hope looks forward to the fulfillment of that prom- 
ise. Faith says that there is a world of glory for pardoned 
sinners, and hope says, “‘I am going to that world.”” Faith 
sees Heaven, and hope rejoices in the blissful expectation 
of dwelling there. 


.-.-Any spot of earth, otherwise insignificant, may be 
the place of events of the greatest importance and the 
highest moral grandeur. Gethsemane is one of these spots, 
Calvary is another, and Bethlehem another. Perhaps the 
earth may be conspicuous among worlds as the theater of 
human redemption. 


.-.. The High Priest of the Gospel system is Jesus Christ; 
and he is described as being ‘“‘holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens,” 
and as having once “‘offered up himself’ as a sacrifice for 


sin. (Heb. vii, 26, 27.) This High Priest is the “author of 
eternal salvation unto alJl them that obey him.” 
(Heb. v, 9.) 


...-Death is is an event which, sooner or later, comes to 
all men, not by accident, not simply by physical causes, 
but because “it is appointed unto all men once to die.” 
(Heb. ix, 27.) God himself has established this appoint- 
ment, and carries it into effect by agencies and means that 
are also appointed. Man is mortal because God wills that 
he shall be mortal. 


--.»Ministers of the Gospel should never be designated 
as priests, since the term is always a misnomer when ap- 
plied to them. The special function of a priest, as defined 
in the Bible, is to offer sacrifices for sin. (Heb. v,1.) Gos- 
pel nfinisters do not and cannot do this, and hence the title 
does not belong to them. Christ himself is the only priest 
known to the Gospel system, 


.-.- Justification and sanctification are not the same 
things. In justification the sinner is accepted by God on 
account of the finished work of Christin his bebalf; and 
in sanctification he is made a new creature “in Christ 
Jesus’ by a work of grace within him, fitting him for 
Heaven. Complete justification is not incompatible with 
imperfect sanctification in the present life. 


...» Whether true or false, the Jewish and the Christian 
religions must be deemed the most wonderful things of 
which there is any account in the annals of the race. They 
are, upon any supposition possible, marvelous systems. 
If from God, they are marvelous; and if not from God, 
they are hardly less marvelous, The rational solution of 
their existence is that of their divine oxigin. 


...-Christianity is not merely a collection of proposi- 
tions, whether ethical or religious, but rather the revela- 
tion of a Saviour in Jesus of Nazareth. Its power and 
value reside in him, in what he was and is, andin what he 
did and said, and in what he is still doing. We can de- 
tach the Platenic philosophy from Plato without harming 
it; but we cannot detach Christianity from Christ, since he 
himself is the substance and essence of the whole system. 


...“‘If he be the King of Israel, let him come down from 
the cross, and we will believe him,” said the chief priests 
and scribes, when mocking the dying Saviour. They pro- 
posed their own conditions of faith in him, rejecting those 
which God had supplied; and in this respect they have had 
many imitators, who do not like Christianity as it is, and 
hence do not like it at all, except as modified and amended 
by their notions of what it should be. 


....-Byron makes the following contrast between the be- 
liever and the infidel. 

“Indisputably, the firm believers in the Gospel have a great 
advantage over all others; for this simple reason—that, if true, 
they will have their reward hereafter, and if there be no here- 
after, they can but be with the infidel in his eternal sleep, hav- 
ing bad the assistance of an exalted hope through life, without 
subsequent disappointment, since ‘out of nothing, nothing can 
arise,’ not even sorrow.” 


.--. The incarnation of God in Christ, so as to make him 
the God-Maz, is necessarily to us an unfathomable mystery 
as to its mode; but as a fact revealed, and taken in connec- 
tion with his mediation,atonement and intercession it sup- 
plies the solution of the great problem of human salva- 
tion. What we are to do with this fact is to believe it on 
the authority of God, and let the mystery entirely alone. 
We have to treat a great many facts in the same way that 
are known to us by the amplest experience, 

.-.-It is said in the Gospel narrative that our Saviour was 
**scourged ” before he was crucified. This means that he 
was stripped, and that on his*bare back was inflicted a 
series of heavy blows with a whip or strap that cut into 
his quivering flesh. This was the method of Romanscourg- 
ing, and this terrible cruelty was inflicted on Christ before 
he was placed on the cross. No wonder that the Bible 
gives prominence and emphasis to his final sufferings. 
We should do the same ia our thoughts of him. 


Heligions Intelligence. 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS IN CONFER- 
EN 


BY B, F, TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


THERE has been held at Paris not only one of the most 
interesting Conferences of French Christians that has 
taken place for many years, but one also that gives 
promise of being very fruitful in strengthening and en- 
couraging the Church in its work of bringing back to the 
Gospel a nation which, as a whole, has come to love almost 
everything else better than God and his Christ. The Con- 
ference began on Tuesday, October 14th, and continued for 
four days. It was not a meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, properly speaking, It was called together, however, 
under the title of Conferences Fraternelles by the French 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, at the suggestion 
of several of the directors of the principal French missions 
and societies of evangelization, who felt the need of a 
closer union and deeper sympathy among Christians of all 
names, 

I find in the call for the Conference these words: 

* You know how much the preaching of the Gospel and the 

questions connected therewith, are at the present moment en- 
gaging the attention of all Christians. On all sides the doors 
are opening for the preaching of the Gospel. Nothing can be of 
more profound interest to us than the proclamation of the word 
of salvation, with more faithfulness, wisdom and power... . 
These Conferences will have a double aim; they will be meet- 
ings both for consecration and for practical study. It will be 
profitable, at the beginning of a new year of labor, to ask to- 
gether for an outpouring of the Spirit of God. It will be well, 
also, to study together some of the questions which present 
themselves in view of the particular needs of the present hour. 
We earnestly entreat you to prepare for these meetingsina 
very special manrer, by prayer, in order that we may gain new 
spiritual power for the work which our Master is giving us to 
accomplish.” 
The feeling and the wish expressed in these words of the 
call, I find to prevail largely in the minds of all Christians 
here, of whatever denomination. They feel that the hour 
has come, in the providence of God, for a new and special 
effort for the evangelization of the French-speaking nations 
of Eurvupe. 

At eight o’clock every morning a special prayer-service 
was held for an hour before the beginning of the regular 
sessions of the Conference. Not only in these prayer- 
meetings but throughout the entire Conference the 
spirit of prayer prevailed to aremarkable degree. Prayers 
were frequently offered during the discussions and deliber- 
ations that the spirit of unity and fraternity might pre- 
vail. This was especially the case during the closing ses- 


the day some differences had appeared, and there had been 
considerable agitation over certain questions that had 
arisen. Many prayers were made at the closing session 
that these feelings might all be allayed and thatthe Mas- 
ter’s prayer for the unity of his disciples might be genu- 
inely realized, In private, also, the same spirit of prayer 
and supplication has prevailed, both during the meetings 
of the Couference and since. 

The morning session of the first day, after the transac- 
tion of certain preliminary business, was devoted to the 
topic: “ The Evangelist and Evangelization.” This was 
introduced by the reading of an extremely interesting and 
able paper by Monsieur J. Sainton, a sentence or two from 
which can do but feeble justice to its depth and breadth: 

“If there isone calling above another for which men must be 
chosen, it is that whose direct aim is the conversion Of sinners. 
The evangelist precedes the pastor; he must be without flaw as 
regards his piety, his teaching, his zeal, and his judgment. As 
the harvest depends, above all, on the preparation of the soiland 
on the s2ed sown, the evangelist must be a man of superior ch»r- 
acter.” 

The discussion which followed this paper was racy and 
pointed, and aremark that had been dropped in the read- 
ing about grouping converts into churches and baptizing 
them, gave rise to a bit of religious sparring, which the 
word baptism seems to have a predestined fitness for pro- 
ducing. The discussion turned chiefly on the relation of 
the evangelist to the established churches and the pastors. 

The second day, at nine o’clock, the two subjects of “‘ Af- 
ter-meetings” and “ Special Difficulties in the Way of 
Evangelization in Catholic Countries ” came up. The fee). 
ing that “ meetings of decision,’’ as the French call them, are 
a necess‘ty, was almost universal. Great numbers of peo- 
ple to whom the Gospef has long been preached hear the 
Word week after week and yet do not yield and give them- 
selves to Christ. After-meetings bring them face to face with 
their personal responsibility, enable Christian workers to 
know their peculiar difficulties and to deal with them intel- 
ligently. After-meetings also develop personal work among 
the unconverted both before and after the meetings and 
cause amore careful study of the Bible, that it may be used 
intelligently in dealing with inquirers. To these sentiments 
of the Conference there were found but two or three to 
object. The second part of this session dealt with the dif- 
ficulties in the way of evangelization in Catholic countries. 
It is impossible to put into writing the intense interest 
which the members of the Conference showed in this sub- 
ject. They felt, without exception, that Roman Catholi- 
cism, in its present condition in Europe, constitutes the 
one great cbstacle in the way of evangelization. The fol- 
lowing propositions, presente] by M. Anet, of Brussels, 
and elucidated by him and others with great emphasis and 
directness, exhibit the real feeling of French Protestants 
in face of these difficulties. I select afew out of twenty- 
one propositions presented: 

8. Roman Catholics do not know the good news of salva- 
tion by Christ as it ought to be known. 

4. Roman Catholicism is a disfigured Christianity. (Somes 
of the members called out: ‘‘A caricature of Christianity.’’) 

6. The special diffisulties of this work cone from the pre- 
» tensions of ta) Romii Critrsh tae ‘aflacnce which it 
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exercises, and the prejudices which it fosters in regard to 


evangelical Christians. 

7. These same difficulties are greater still in the evangel- 
izing of the clergy. 

8. It is useless and dangerous to dream of a reconcilia- 
tion with the Roman clergy. 

11. To reach the Roman Catholics one must proclaim, 
first of all, salvation by Christ, and beware of carrying on 
an ecclesiastical propaganda. 

12. The essential thing is to announce to them the true 
Christ, Christ as Saviour, and to create or awaken within 
them a deeper feeling of sin, of which they know little or 
nothing. 

18, 14 and 15. The controversy with them, which it is im- 
possible to avoid, is only a means; and must be carried on 
in the spirit of charity and profound love of souls. 

19. Special attention must be given to the evangelization 
of children. 

These propositions were discussed with great force, point- 
edness and tenderness by M. Anet and M. Monnier, both of 
whom have for many years been carrying on aspecial work 
among the Latholics. Behind me, during the discussion, 
sat an intelligent Christian lady and devoted worker, who 
was formerly a Catholic; and by my side a converted 
priest, who is one of the most clear-headed and brilliant of 
the Protestant pastors whom I have met. Both of these 
kept murmuring their approval, and saying that these 
statements were absolutely true. It is scarcely possible for 
Christians in America, where Catholicism has been so 
much liberalized by our institutions, to appreciate the 
feelings which this subject awakened in the minds of the 
three hundred members of this Conference. 

The third day was given to the consideration of ‘‘ Evan- 
gelization and Works of Benevolence.”?’ Under the general 
subject great stress was laid on the care which it is neces- 
s°ry to exercise in giving money in connection with public 
Gospel work in this country where there ure so many pro- 
fessional beggars, and where Protestants are constantly 
charged with buying up priests and others of the Catholic 
faith. Real cases of need must be ministered to, but in 
private and with care. Papers were presented and dis- 
cussions held on *‘ Medical Missious,” ** Temperance Soci- 
eties,” ‘‘ Missions among Women,” etc. The discussion 
on temperance was interesting and encouraging, tho only 
a few took partinit. Total abstinence was strongly advo- 
cated as a means of evangelization, and the sentiment was 
warmly applauded by perhaps mcre than half the audi- 
ence. Works of benevolence, it was said, growing as they 
do out of the principles of the Gospel, should go hand in 
hand with it,but should never be allowed to usurp its place. 
The saving of men from sin should be kept at the front. 

The climax of interest and, I may add, of agitation also, 
was reached on the morning of the fourth day. After a 
few short speeches on the topics presented the previous 
day, the subject of ‘‘ The Gathering of Converts into a 
Church,’”’ was introduced in a neat, instructive paper by 
M. Jean Monnier. During the discussion of this paper the 
special difficulties were dwelt upon which arise from the 
existence in the same community of several churches of 
different denominations. Pastors were exhorted not to 
steal from the flocks of others, to let new converts go to 
those through whose means they were brought to Christ, 
etc. After the discussion had gone on for some time in this 
commonplace way, M. Mettetal, senior Union Lutheran 
pastor of Paris, rose. He is a man of seventy or more, pro- 
foundly spiritual, rich in experience, of splendid intellect, 
with a voice strong and rich and persuasive. He has work- 
ed long in the McAll mission and has been aclose observer. 
Hespoke vigorously, almost pathetically, of the difficulties 
arising from the existence in the same place of different 
denominations, of the great reproach which the divided 
state of Protestantism occasions in the face of a united 
Catholicism. He said he had once been astanch sectarian, 
but that he had given that up and found a better way. He 
was neither Lutheran nor Calvinist nor Baptist. He 
wanted to see all Christians rallying around the common 
flag of the Master. He closed with a magnificent appeal 
for a confederation of all the Protestant Churches of 
France. The effect of the speech was simply indescribable. 
Round after round of applause followed, and many all over 
the house rose to their feet incapable of self-control. It was 
such a triumph of spiritual power and religious eloquence 
as I have never seen surpassed. After the applause had 
subsided M. Monnier who has preached for nearly forty 
years came forward and seconded M. Mettetal’s appeal, and 
proposed that he formulate a resolution and that they pro- 
ceed to the practical. This was done amid great agitation 
on the part of the audience. Whenit came to the practi- 
cal, as is always the case, many had their doubts and fears. 
A resolution was finally adopted, with nearly the whole 
house standing in a state of great emotion, asking the 
French Evangelical Alliance to carefully study the ways 
and means of a confederation of the French Protestant 
Churches. One thing very remarkable in connection with 
this resolution was that nearly all of the old pastors who 
have worked longest and seen most of the difficulties were 
in favor of the Confederation. What will come of the mat- 
ter it is too early to prophecy; but many express the opinion 
that the spirit of God is evidently in the movement. 

At four o’clock each day a meeting for consecration was 
held. These were to have been presided over by M. Theo- 
dore Monod, so wel} known in America. After the first 
two meetings, in which he presided with great satisfaction, 
he was called away by the death of his uncle, the venerable 
Dr. Gustave Monod. The death of this eminent Christian 
physician during the Conference seemed to deepen the spirit 
of consecration in all hearts. His funeral, the day after 
the Conference closed, was attended by nearly two thousand 
people, many from the provinces remaining for the obse- 
quies. The Conference, closing on Friday night with a 
communion service, has left a profound impression on 
nearly all who attended its sessions. Many express the 
feeling that a new era of religious activity and success in 
the winning of souls to Christ is about to commence in 
France. It is well worth while just now for American 
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Christians everywhere to pray specially for the handful of 
faithful workers in this land, who under many and great 
difficulties are seeking, with admirable consecration and 
self-denial, to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

PARIS, FRANCE. . 


a. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Jae Young Men’s Christian Association makes this 
the special week of prayer everywhere for young men. 


...- The President has named Nov. 27th as Thanksgiving 
Day in a short and appropriate proclamation. 





..The semi annual council of the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, has just been held in Washington, 
D.C. 


....The Salvation Army of America is holding its Inter- 
State Congress this week in this city. Commissioner Bal- 
lington Booth and Mrs. Booth are the American leaders. 


.... By very generous gifts from two or three of its mem- 
bers, new buildings have been erected for the Sunday- 
school and mission work of the Congregational church in 
Montclair, of which Dr. Bradford is pestor. 


....Miss Mary Abell, of Baltimore, reputed to be worth 
a million dollars, has applied for admission to a Catholic 
convent in Georgetown. It is supposed that her property, 
like that of Miss Kate Drexel, will go to the Church. 


..John M. Worrall, D.D , of the Thirteenth Street Pres- 
vyterian Church, in this city, preached his farewell sermon 
last Sunday, before leaving to take the presidency of the 
Danville Theological Seminary, which is to be revived. 


..Dr. Gregg, of Boston, will, doubtless, be the successor 
of Dr. Cuyler in Brooklyn; but he delays a !ittle while, 
probably to take part inthe management of the campaign 
for the election of the School Board of Boston next Janu- 
ary. 


.. Twenty-third Street is too far down town now, and 
St Paul’s Methodist Church, of this city, proposes to sell 
its fine marble building and move far up town, and erect 
a fine building and put $300,000 into a fund to carry on 
mission work. 


..Itis stated that the procurator of the Holy Synod of 
Russia has advised the Czar to banish all foreign mission- 
aries from Russia and to suppress foreign worship except 
in the Baltic provinces, where the Lutheran religion is 
barely tolerated. 


oseeen At.the recent annual meeting of the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance 140 young men were in atteudance 
representing the theological seminaries of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and other denominations. 


..Mr. Elliott F, Shepard and Mr. Augustus Shepard 
have given to the Bible Society a fund of nearly $53,000, 
which they propose to raise to $100,000 in honor of their 
father, the late Fitz Shepard, the income to be used for the 
charitable purposes of the Bible Society. 


.-.-The Park Avenue branch of the Tompxins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn—Dr. Meredith’s—was 
dedicated last week. It has been rebuilt, and its capacity 
doubled by the generosity of Mr. Cornelius D. Wood. They 
have a Sunday-school of nearly 2,009 members. 


..-The premillennial coming of Christ is a subject at- 
tracting the interest of a number of Baptists; and a con- 
ference of study on the subject, under the direction of Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, of Boston, will be held, November 18th-21st, 
in the Centennial Baptist Church in tLis city. 


...-The American Board reports having received in 
October, $40,995 55 donations and $15,231.38 in legacies, a 
total of $56,226.93, and an increase of nearly $9,000 over 
October of last year. The receipts for the two months of 
the fiscal year are $78,757.42, an increase of $5,500 over the 
corresponding period last year. 


..The Methodist Episcopal Church has three confer- 
ences in India. In connection with these conferences are 
81 foreign missionaries, 57 native missionaries, 39 zenana 
missionaries, and 10,241 native communicants. There are 
101 churches, 41,198 scholars in the Suuday-schools, and 20, 
458 pupils in day schools. The baptisms last year number 
4,308, 


.. The National Missionary Convention of the Episcopal 
Congress was held last month in Des Moines, Iowa. Over 
six hundred delegates were in attendance. Home mission- 
ary work is being carried on in twenty-five States. During 
the past year there were 18,000 additions to memberstip as 
the result of this home mission work, and 187 new churches 
organized. 


..Bishop Walker’s Pullman church car, for use in 
episcopal visitations in North Dakota, has been finished, 
and will be put to immediate use. It is made to have as 
churchly a look as possible, and contains the Bishop’s 
private room at one end, the rest being a real traveling 
church edifice, with chancel, aitar, lectern, baptismal font, 
a Dishop’s chair, a cabinet organ, and seats for seventy 
people. 


.-The Unitarians of the West have been holding a con- 
ference or convention in Chicago, with the object of com- 
bining the two factions which grew out of the convention 
at Cincinnati in 1886, when resistance was made to the 
proposition to put the Western Unitarian Conference on a 
purely ethical basis. We have not yet learned what the 
outcome of the convention was, as its sessions were held 
with closed doors. 

-.In a recent encyclical the Pope refers to the gravity of 
the situation in Italy, and protests *‘ against the many on- 
slaughts that are being made on religion.” He exhorts 
Catholics to call to their aid the press and use it against 
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the enemies of the Church. He says that the result of en- ! 


mity toward the Holy See will be an estrangement between 
Italian Catholics, and from this discord will ensue “ a pro- 
longed religious war which is bound to prove hurtful to the 
public weal.” 


....Six colored ministers, with their elders, belonging to 
the Southern Presbyterian Church in Mississippi, have met 
in conference and asked to be set apart as a separate colored 
presbytery. There was some difference of opinion before 
the result was reached. The reasons given are brief and 
general]: 

“(l) That it will be an incentive to greater effort among our 
people; (2) that it will remove a great many of the embarrass- 
ments that now meet us in the way.” 


--A colporteur of the American Bible Society, Pen- 
zotti, has been imprisoned in Peru, near the capital, for 
circulating Spanish Bibles. At the latest advices he had 
been lying in jail two months awaiting trial. It was his 
expectation when he last wrote that he would be sen- 
tenced shortly to four months or a year’s imprisonment. 
The only crime of which he was guilty, so far as the Amer- 
ican Bible Society has learned, was that of selling Bibles. 
It seems incredible that such a case should occur in any of 
the South American countries, and particularly in a State 
like Peru. In Argentine and in Chili full liberty of wor- 
ship is allowed, but not yet in Peru nor in Bolivia. 


... With October 31st the Board of Church Extension of 
the M. E. Church closes the first quarter of a century of or- 
ganized church extension. The entire receipts from the 
begiaoning have been $4,017,978, of which $1,382,994 has been 
loans returned. There have been 7,399 churches aided ia 
building During the past year $185,993 have come to the 
General Fund, and $55,725 have been contributed to the 
Loan Fund which now amounts to $678,927. Thereisa plan 
of giving $250 each to frontier churches and $100 each from 
the Mountain Fand for cheaper churches in the mountain 
region. Only by rare exceptions is any money given to 
cburches costing over $10,000. There are outstanding 
grants not yet paid to 288 churches; donatiens $58,475 and 
loans $47,525; and applications not yet acted upon from 46 
churches, 








Missions. 
THE CHINESE FLOODS AND FAMINE. 


THE recurrence of floods and distress in North China has 
come to be a matter of note. The terrible famine of two 
years ago in Central Shantung and in Manchuria attracted 
the compassion of the benevolent in all parts of the world. 
During two previous summers an immense amount of dis- 
tress has been alleviated by the Shanghai Committee 
through whose hands more than $60,000 has been disbursed 
to the local distributors. 

Dr. Henry D. Porter and the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, 
members of the North China Mission of the American 
Board, write us that the floods of the present year have 
come much earlier than last year and have inundated a 
wide region of country, both north and south. A special 
calamity has befallen the region directly west and south- 
west of their mission, extending nearly if not quite to Lin 
Ching Cho, a distance of nearly fifty miles. This region is 
limited on the east by what is known as the “ Embank- 
ment,’”’ an earth wall forming the edge of a depression 
which is several feet below the surface of the country to 
the east of it. The Grand Canal broke its eastern bank, 
which has resulted in the rapid submerging of all the 
country between the river and the Embankment as far 
north as the river town of Ssu nu Ssu, seven miles north- 
west of the station. Thus a region of country twenty miles 
broad and thirty long is entirely covered with water to the 
depth of from eight to twelve feet. In this region are no 
less than one hundred and fifty, perhaps two hundred vil- 
lages. The crops that were hastening to harvest are de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the tall millet, which may 
possibly escape in a few of the higher portions. All of the 
villages where the Pang Chuang station has church-mem- 
bers, west of the Embankment, are now surrounded with 
this waste of water, With the fall of the water in autumn 
the villages may escape destruction. But already hundreds 
of houses have been soaked down, and multitudes have 
removed to the higher villages, escaping, for the moment, 
the disaster of death. With the coming of autumn and 
winter, this large population of thirty or forty thousand 
people will have nothing whatever to depend upon. It has 
seemed best to the station to call upon benevolent friends 
in America to render a little assistance, if by any means 
they may be able to relieve the distress of a few scores or a 
few hundreds of families among church-members and oth- 
ers. They cannot hope to reach many; but they should 
be able to help a few over the special period of extreme 
distress, They ask at least one or two thousand dollars to 
carry on this work. A few hundred dollars wisely distrib- 
uted will do a great deal of good. But the larger sums can 
be used with great value in the relief of widespread distress. 
Itis twelve years since in that region they have been obliged 
to take the distress of the people into account. Now, how- 
ever, it seems impossible to do otherwise than offer to the 
kindly Christian hearts of American friends the opportunity 
of aiding in relieving the untold distress of the thousands 
who cannot escape from the floods, and whose little store 
of grain will receive no replenishing this year from the 
wasted and desolate fields covered with their mass of water. 
Mr. Stanley, writing from Tientsin, nearly two hundred 
miles north of Pang Chuang, and speaking of the situation 
around that city, says: 

** Probably not less than 4,000 square miles in Chihli are inun- 
dated. The loss of life and property cannot be estimated. Some 
villages have been wholly swept away, and the people all 
drowned. There is no prospect of the water flowing out entire- 
ly for more thana year. Itis a terrible visitation. [ shall de- 
sire to give relief 1f [ have funds at command.’ 


Any funds given for this purpose may be sent to Mr. l.. S. 
Ward, Treasurer of the aes Board, Boston, Mass, 
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BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, Rev. I. N., Merrimackfort, Mass., resigns. 
BENS, H., Meriden, Conn., culled to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BLANDEN, J.S., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 
CAINE, J. W., inst. November 9h, Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
DORWOOD, W. T., Moriab. accepts call to Ballston Spa, N. ¥ 


GRIESEMER, H. A., Haddonfield, N. J., called to Southcb., 
Newark, 


aape ee. Ws., Philadelphia, Pean:. accepts cail to Guelph, 
ntar’ 


HOLLOWAY, Sholvaree Falls, Mass., called to West 38d Street 
ch., New York, 


HOLT, L. H., Topeka, accepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

McLAURIN. D.D., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Church 
of the Epiphany, New York, N. Y. 

MOWER, I. B., Kepnebrinkfort, Me., withdraws resignation. 

PIERCE, D. J., Seattle, accepts call to Fairhaven, Wash. 

TANNER, J. W., Pontiac, accepts call to Normal, II. 

TURNER. G. B., iust. Nov. 4th, Allston, Mass. 


VAN HORN, W. Kay Ravenswood, W. Va., accepts callto Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


VAN TASSEL, J. K. -, Ashland, Ore., resigns. 
WAMAGS, O. C.8., Lawrence, Mass., accepts call to Toronto, 
Janada. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
BIRD Guanane W., Glyndon, Minn., accepts cali to Portland, 
ch. 


BLAKESLEY, Lrnvs, Topeka, Kan., resigns. 


BRADLEY, Neson S., Jamestown, N. D., accepts call to 
Mitcheil, 8. D. 


BURR, Austin H., inst. recently, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

CAMPBELL, Joun G., inst., November 9th, Reed City, 8. D. 

ON Pe, Cuanaas E., Cheney, accepts call to Port Angeles, 
ash. 


CONRAD, A. Z., inst. November 7th, Worcester, Mass. 
OBANE, ~ ay aged P., Brighton and Franklin, accepts call to 
itt, fa. 
ee: Josepru, Windsor Locks, called to Southington, 
Sonn. 


DAY, EDWARD, inst. November Ist, Lenox, Mass. 

DRAKE, CHaR.es W., inst. November 9th, Elbridge, N.Y. 
GOODFRIEND, AARON I., Inkster, N. D., resigns. 
HANKS, WILLIAM 8., Canterbury, Conn., resigns. 
HUBBARD, Tuomas S., Tunbridge, Vt., resigns. 
HULETT, James A., Audubon, accepts call to Lyle, Minn. 


TORS, PENNE, Big Rock, accepts callto Welsh ch., Streat- 
or, [1]. 


KINNE, THomas C., West Warren, Mass., resigns. 

LATHAM, Ernest L., Hartford Theo. Sem., accepts call to Lake 
View Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

MAYHEW, WItmor M., Whiting, accepts call to Franklin, Vt. 


McCORKLE, SHERMAN W., Ironton, O., called to First ch., 
Allegheny, Penn. 


MILLER, Jacos G., Alden., accepts call to Nora Springs, Ia. 


PULLAN, FREDERICK B., Berkeley, accepts call to Third ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RICHARDS, Jeutex S., inst., November 9th, Deer Isle, Me. 


ROBLEE, Henry §., East Jackson and Sandstone, accepts call 
to Charlotte, Mich. 


RUNYON, JAmes B., Hillsboro’, accepts call to Thawville and 
Ashkum, [li. 


SCHOPPE, W. GLEASON, Neponset, accepts call to First ch., 
Cnarlestown, Mass. 


SMITH, Henry H., North Adams and Jerome, accepts call to 
Cnurch’s Corners, Mich. 


SMITH, Raps J., Norwalk, O., aceepts call to Newport, Ky. 

SWING, AvBerT T., Trumbull Ave. ch., Detroit, Mich., re- 
signs. 

THOMAS, WitcLtaM H., New England ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

WILLEY, EcMmer E., Eildon, Ia., accepts call to Ch. of Redeem- 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 

LUTHERAN. 

BENSON wee Hartwick Theo. Sem.. accepts call to Dans- 
ville, N, Y.- 

EBERT, O. F,, Rome, N. Y., accepts call to Danbury, Conn. 

HAITHCOX, H. U., Bear Poplar, N. C., accepts call to Polo, Ill. 

HAgOY. A. 8., Hartwick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Seward, 


MET eH, &. Lancaster, Penn., accepts call io Cumberland, 
NEFF, J. P., Blaine, accepts call to Adamsburg, Penn. 
SCHERER, M. G.G., Grafton, W. Va., called to Mt. Holly, 
Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BANKER, WILLIs G., Greenfield, Mo.. accepts call to McPher- 
son, Kan. 
a EAD, C. R., inst. Oct. 30th, Norriton and Providence, 
enn. 


BRYCE, W. E., Monmouth, N. J., called to Louisville, Ky. 
CHAPIN, W. V., Griswold, accepts call to Carson, Ia. © 
FERGUSON, F. L., New Orleans, La., called to St. Louis, Mo. 
i G. K., Northville, accepts call to Oneida Castle, 


CtRCM, Fame KrnG, Hardin, accepts call to South Charles- 

ton, O. 

GREGG, Davin, Congregational, Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Lafayette Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. 

HAGEMAN, J. WINTHROP, New York, N. Y., resigns. 

LITTLE, GrorGE A., inst. Nov. 9th, Sterling. Ill. 

mond BaiY, EDWARD A., Unionville, acceats call to Cedarville, 


MUNDY, E. F., Grand Junction, Col., called to Susquehanna, 
PARK, ‘CHantes H., Circleville, accepts call to Astoria, N. Y. 


Ra BUN. D. L., inst. recently, Falls ch., Washiugnhton, D.C. 
RITCHIE. W. N., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Port Chester, 
New York 


SHOCKLEY, H. M., Spearville, accepts call to Wamego, Kan. 
S'TEEN, Moses D. A., Woodbridge, Cal., called to the church 
there. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CAPRON, C. K., West Superior, Wis., accepts call to become 
City Missionary, Minneapolis, Mina. 

EDSON, E. H., Welisville. accepts call to Pittsford, um. F. 

FU LLEK, Horace F.. Philadelphia, Penn., accepts cail to St. 
James's ch., New York, “ 

HARRIMAN, F. D., Middle Haddam, Conn., resigns. 

MARIiETY. ERNEST, Stockport, accepts cailto Little Falls, uF. 

MASON, Cuas. J., inst. Nov. Ist, Grace ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

vIEKCK. JOHN T., New York, N. Y¥.. died Nuvember Ist. 

SKLLECK, CHARLES M. ‘iwi, ‘Conn., resigns. 

TURNER, C, H. B., ‘Lyler, Tex., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COOK, A. F., Free Baptist, Poland, called to Wel!sboro, Penn. 
DEARBORN, KEUBEN, Meth. Epie., Salem, N. H., died Nov. 3d, 


aged 8 
pYk J. tebeat. Sodus, called to Marion, N. Y. 
EOUAR, W. J. B., United Pres. , accepts cail to South Argyle, 


FOSTER. G, R., Free Baptist, Lansing, Mich., resigns. 

FRANCIS, J. ps Cumberland Pres., San Antonia, ‘lexas, accepts 
cali te Litre "Rock, Ark. 

GOULD. W. H., Univ., Natick, Mass., called to Dexter, Me. 

HACKER, T. z. formed, inst, Oct. 2¥.n, Aileutown, Penn. 

MACKENZ Li, T. H., United Pres., salem, accepts cail to Pine 


ush, N. Y. 
RUNKER, H. St. J.. Reformed, Lovettsville, Va., resigns. 
SHAW,S. J., ‘Unived Pres., Braddock’s Field, Penn,, %alled to 
Steubenville 


» Os 
TRACEY, O 0-H. Free Baptist, Biddeford, Me. -» accepts call to 





Oakland,Wal. 
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iterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The inierestsa of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 

THE NEW REVISION OF WEB- 

STER’S UNABRIDGED.* 


Wesster’s DicrionaRy, to apply the 
term collectively to the eight different 
editions through which it has passed, be- 
gan its career in two volumes quarto, pub- 
lished at New Haven, in 1828, by Sher- 
man Converse, when the author was al- 
ready seventy years old. 

Noah Webster had an American heart, 
if ever one beat in the world, and be 
named his work ‘“‘The American Dic- 
tionary.” “The American Dictionary ” it 
has remained through all the numerous 
editions which since that of 1847 have 
been known the world over as Webster’s 
Unabridged. The great lexicographer 
thought that in two centuries the 
English language might be spoken by 
five hundred millions of people within our 
jurisdiction, and he had his country and 
his fellow-citizens in view when he bent 
his powers to the great national work of 
reducing the anomalies of their language, 
relieving it of palpable errors, defining 
its analogies, and providing his country- 
men with a standard for the development 
of their vernacular. 

He intended, also, to signalize the in- 
tellectual independence of his country by 
producing a Dictionary which should il- 
lustrate the language of the American 
people from their own literature. This 
dream, like others that teemed in the fer- 
tile brain of this prolific man, fell in of its 
own weight. In the end he went to Eng- 
land to prosecute his studies, and his first 
edition, in 1828, was twenty-five hundred 
copies for the American and three thou- 

. sand for the English market. 

Thus the Dictionary was launched with 
something of an international character 
about it in the first stage. Very consid- 
erable preparation was made for its suc- 
cess by the Spelling Book which Mr. Web- 
ster had published forty years earlier, in 
1788, and which had then as it still has a 
prodigioussale. By 1847 about twenty-six 
million copies had been sold and the an- 
nual issue continues to be over a million. 
Daring the discouraging years when he 
was at work on the Dictionary, the roy- 
alty of the Spelling Book tho less than 
one cent a copy supported him and his 
family. . 

The Speller aided the D.ctionary in 
more ways than the oneof being a bread- 
winner for the author. It laid down 
common lines for the national speech and 
became the common standard which 
tended to save us from dialects and to give 
the written and spoken language of the 
nation its remarkable uniformity and of 
course trained a public for the Dictionary. 

In 1840 Dr. Webster published his sec- 
ond edition of three thousand copies, in 
twe volumes octavo. Three years later 
he died in his eighty-fifth year. George 
and Charles Merriam then bought their 
share in the work, and the editorial con- 
nection of Professor Goodrich of Yale be- 
gan. 

The first fruits of this connection were 
the improved edition of 1847, followed 
twelve yeara later with the farther im- 
provement and expansion of the edition 
of 1859 and the bold innovation of pic- 
torial illustrations. 

All this led up to the great revision of 
1864.This revision without abandoning the 
characteristic principles for whichDr. Web- 
ster contended, and while giving better 
development to his principles than he 
himself had been able to do, brought out 
the great Dictionary which is not only the 
avowed basis of the International Webster 
just published, but has sent its work and 
its influence on in the broad and magnifi- 











* WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Being the authentic ed- 
jition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, compris- 
ng the issues of 1864, 1879, and 1884, new thoroughly 
revised and enlarged underthe supervision of NOAB 
PortTeR, D.D., LL.D., of Vale University. With a 
Volummous Appendix. Springfield, Mass.:G &C. 
Merriam & Co. Quarto, pp. 2118. $10.00. 
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cent channel of the new Century Diction- 
ary. 

In this edition of 1864, the revision of 
the etymologies by Prof. C. A. F. Mabn, 
of Berlin, was the first striking feature. 
Professor Goodrich died while the work 
was in progress, and Professor (afterward 
President) Porter became editor-in chief 
with Mr. William A. Wheeler for first 
assistant. The definitions were reworked 
and enriched by Professor Whitney and 
Professor (now President) Gilman, who 
are jxintly to be credited with the per- 
spicuity and neat precision which dis- 
tinguuished these definitions, through 
carried still farther in the volume just 
issued. The most valuable appendix 
added to this edition of 1864 was Mr. 
Wheeler’s on names of persons and places 
noted in fiction. 

Farther additions were made by Pro- 
fessor Dexter in 1879, but the important 
step taken in that year was the formal 
beginning of the revision which has been 
silently prosecuted for more than a 
decade and whose results are now before 
us in the edition of 1890, the International 
Webster. 

This revision has been done on a scale 
which it was at the time regretted the 
publishers were not willing to attempt in 
that of 1864. The whole book has been 
overhauled and reworked in substantial 
adherence to the principles laid down in 
the edition of 1864, but with a distinct 
purpose of giving a thorough revision to 
every department, of extirpating sequa- 
cious errors that had lived on from one 
edition to another, and of bringing the 
whole up to the best critical standards. 

The work was organized under Pres- 
ident Porter with a large and effi- 
cient corps, with Mr. Loomis J. Camp- 
bell at its head and Mr. Walter Al- 
len for his first assistant. Tae co- 
adjutors, general and special, are too 
many to be named here. Their names 
may be found in the editor’s preface. The 
work required of the publishers an outlay 
of more than $300,000 before the first copy 
was offered for sale. 

As compared with the edition of 1864, 
the printed page is slightly longer, the 
type a little smaller tho still c‘ear, well- 
faced and black. The plan of indenting 
the titles in the vocabulary has the advan- 
tage of making room for more words on 
each line, but the titles are not so easily 
caught as in the over-hasging titles of 
the Unabridged. The new matter added 
to the body of the International amounts 
to about two hundred pages of the Una- 
bridged. 

The old introductions and appendices 
are discreetly worked over and new ones 
added, which are elaborate and exhaust- 
ive beyond all ordinary work of the kind. 
Mahn’s etymologies have been brought 
up to the present knowledge, simplified 
and abbreviated, by Prof. Elward S: 
Holden, of Harvard. Prof. James Had- 
ley’s admirable sketch of the history of 
the English language has offered fewer 
points for revision, tho we note that Mr. 
George Lyman Kittredge, of Harvard, has 
made additions which can only be distin- 
guished from the original by actual com- 
parison, as well as other changes as to 
dates and facts. The most important re- 
vision in the Appendix is Mr. Wheeler’s 
names of persons and places noted in fic- 
tion, revised by Prof. Henry A. Beers, of 
Yale. A very considerable amount of 
new work comes into the introductions, 
such as the article on Indo-G:rmanic 
Roots, by the eminent Prof. August Fick, 
of Gottingen, and the ‘“‘Guide to Pronunci- 
ation,” by Prof. Samuel Porter, of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, at Washing- 
ton—a remarkable piece of work on 
Phonology, based on Bell’s system. The 
whole department of pronunciation has 


been committed to the Rev. Sam- 
uel W. Barnum, who has marked 
the pronunciation to be given to 


each word by a systematic re-spelling in 
which the sound and value of each vowel 
is given with scientific precision. Mr. 
Barnum has also enriched the work with 
asynopsis of words as to whose pronunci- 
ation authorities differ. The principles 
of syllabication and orthography together 
with methods of pronunciation, are treat- 
ed more carefully than in any of the pre- 





vious editions, The Appendix covers the 
same general topics asin the edition of 
1864, but the articles have been reworked 
and expanded to nearly double their for- 
mer contents, 

But this revision is not ove of supple- 
ments and introductions, preludes and 
postludes. The burden of the revision has 
been honestly applied to the Dictionary 
proper where it was most needed. The 
first great piece of revisionary work to 
strike the eye is the new etymologies 
which, tho not wholly reconstructed as 
they were in the edition of 1864 as com- 
pared with that of [847 are corrected, 
simplified, abbreviated, and drawn up in 
a historical order of development which 
has enabled the editor to dispense with a 
good deal of merely learned illustration. 

Turning to the orthography which has 
been considered Dr. Webster’s most char- 
acteristic and most vulnerable point, we 
shall find great variations from the final 
form given by the author to his work in 
the edition of 1843; but not so great by 
any means from the edition of 1847, with 
which, as we have intimated, the history 
of “* Webster” as a D:ctionary of the peo- 
ple really begins. Professor Goodrich in 
editing that edition introduced very con- 
siderable variations, but none, as he dis- 
tinctly averred, which were not made in 
strict conformity with the author’s prin- 
ciples, particularly with his belief that 
‘*the tendenciesof our language to greater 
simplicity and broader analogies ought to 
be watched and cherished with the ut- 
‘most care.” The present revision adheres 
to the same general lines. 

With regard to the silentu which came 
to usin many Latin terminations 12 or, 
in regard to certain words ending in re 
pronounced iike er, and in regard to the 
doubling of final consonants in accented 
syllables before the formative ing, ed, or 
er, Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 
very seriously modified the rigor of Dr. 
Webster’s rule by permitting a choice in 
certa‘n cases between the two methods of 
spelling. The edition of 1864 extended 
this concession to nearly the whole series 
of disputed spellings. The new ‘‘ Inter- 
national” goes little or no farther except 
perhaps in the emphasis of its re-affirma- 
tion. 

As far as accuracy and close applica- 
tion go nothing is more striking in the new 
work than the pains devoted to the re- 
spelling of words to represent the exact 
pronunciation; but the magnum opus of 
the editors has been the drawing up of 
the vocabulary, the definition of words 
and the literary illustration of their varied 
meanings. The old vocabulary has been 
considerably changed both by contrac- 
tion and expansion. It has been enlarged 
by the addition of new words, especially 
scientific and semi-scientific terms, which 
have come into use with the modern devel- 
eopmentof the arts and sciences. But, on 
the other hand, room has been made for 
this long series of new claimants at the 
expense of others whose possessory rights 
we do not always like tosee denied. The 
contrast with the edition of 1847 is very 
great in the lists of words beginning with 
phono, photo, electro, tele, etc. Many of 
the words dropped we are willing to let 
go, as, fo: example, abaptista, abatiston, 
abare, abas, abatjour, abay, baston, bath- 
ing-tub,bathing-room, tho we note that the 
new Webster retains a considerable num- 
ber which hardly need any definition by 
transferring them, as the new ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary” does also, from the larger 
type vocabulary to a small type note. 


Accordingly under bath we _ have 
douche bath, Russian bath, Turkish bath, 
bath-house, Bath brick, Buth-chair, 


Bath-metal, bath-stone, Bath-note, etc. 
We observe some caprice in the making 
up of the vocabulary, a3, for example, in 
the names of the stars beginning with A, 
Aquila, Aldebaran, Auriga, Arcturus, 
are given, but Altair and Alcyone are 
omitted. Slang words are freely admit- 
ted, in modern or older formations, such 
as boss, boom, cheek, gall, crank, chestnut, 
swag, dive (singular of dives), tips (to tip 
a waiter), here’s a go. Transmogrify, 
which, in the edition of 1864, is marked 
as colloquial and low, is relieved in the 
International of the imputation of being 





lew on Fielding’s authority, tho a better 











was available in Archdeacon Hare. The 
athletic lingo (also marked slang) comes 
in, of course. We have quarter-back, 
half back, short-stop, center rush, rush- 
line, touch-back, touch-down, shell (racing 
boat), stroke (boat-racing stroke, noun 
and verb), to slug, etc.; but we do not 
find the term which reporters expand on, 
Varsity. 

As to synonyms there has been some 
expansion in the present edition, not, per- 
haps, as much as would be expected. 
Under the verb to affect we note that to 
put on, which, in the edition of 1864 is 
very correctly given as a synonym, is 
omitted from the list of 1890. 

As to the definitions, their excellence 
began in Professor Goodrich’s edition of 
1847, but the edition of 1864 reached a de- 
gree of neat precision on this head which 
made it a formidable task to overhaul 
them. This work has, howevir,been done in 
the International with a degree of success 
which once more puts the Dictionary in 
the very front rank with no competitor 
on its own ground or in its own class. 

The revisionary work on the definitions 
has been of three kinds. Working on the 
basis of the edition of 1864, greater brev- 
ity, simplicity and accuracy have been 
introduced into the old definitions. More 
shades of meaning in literature apd cur- 
rent speech have been described. The 
number of literary illustrations has been 
increased. 

As to the pictorial illustrations in- 
troduced to help out the definitions we 
have little tosay. The publishers makea 
point of having increased their number. 
For ourselves we cannot imagine what 
possible gain comestothe Dictionary from 
the illustration of chemisette, checker- 
board, chisel, circle, compass, copying- 
press, corkscrew, crown, cube, dagger, 
deer, dial, diameter, andan endks3 num- 
ber of other elementary simples. 

The temptation to depart from the line 
of strict lexicography and to give such a 
work as this the character of a repertory 
of kinds and classes of knowledge which 
do not concern the words as words, is 
great. The first serious departure in the 
Webster Dictionary from the strictly 
scholarly line was in the edition of 1864, 
and was commented on in critical quar- 
ters at the time. Nothing has been done 
in the edition of 1890 to put the work 
back on the old lines, nor has very much 
been done to develop it considerably far- 
ther in the direction of a general encyclo- 
pedia. The extremest lengths to which it 
has been carried in this direction are so 
moderate, as compared with the Century 
Dictionary, now coming from the press, 
as to conceal the traces of encyclopediac 
ambition which exist in it and give the 
publishers at least a relative right to say, 
as they do, that their work ‘‘is neither a 
library nor an encyclopedia but a diction- 
ary designed to meet the every-day needs 
of all who write or speak the English 
tongue.” 

This is a distinction which describes the 
character of the new Webster and keeps 
it out of competition with other works, 
not of its class, such, for example, as the 
Century Dictionary or Murray’s Histori- 
cal Dictionary. 

A brief comparison of some of its fea- 
tures with the Century Dictionary will 
show how it differs in plan and scope and 
for what purposes it will prove useful. 

First as to range of contents, it is full 
without being exhaustive or embracing 
titles for their encyclopediac rather than 
their dictionary value. From the word 
Poniard to the word Poor inclusive we 
count fifty titles in Webster against ninety 
ia the Century; from Print to Prison 
thirty-one against seventy-seven. 

So in the treatment of subjects the Cen- 
tury branches out into matters which the 
closer adherence of Webster to the dic- 
tionary or lexical idea excludes, In the 
handling, for example, of such words as 
Print, its compounds and derivations, or 
Prison or the verb to Put the Century ex- 
pands far beyond the strict limits of the 
dictionary and comes within the definition 
of the encyclopedia. This is the avowed 
plan of that work, and one of the merits 
on which it stands before the public. 

But when we compare the two works 
as embodying the best and fullest results 
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of the study of the English language, we 
shall find that the difference between 
them in fullness and accuracy of defini- 
tion, and as to the history or development 
of words and meanings is not so great. 
In both dictionaries the vocabulary em- 
braces no inconsiderable percentage of 
words that can hardly be distinguished 
from padding, while the definitions show 
a similar tendency to run into indis- 
tinguishable subtleties. In the section of 
Webster which composes the thirty-one 
titles between Print and Prison nothing 
of importance in the strict lexical or 
dictionary sense is omitt. d (as compared 
with the Century’s list of seventy-one) 
except a series of titles and cognates con- 
nected with the Prionide beetles (named 
by the way in Webster’s Unabridged, and 
therefore assumed to be dropped now with 
intelligent intention), and the word prisal, 
which is more valuable in reprisal than 
by itself, and may or may not be re- 
gretted. 

On the whole, we are within bounds in 
pronouncing the revision of 1890 asa great- 
er advance than was made by the edition 
of 1864, and as one which fairly entitles 
the work to blossom out into a new career 
as the ‘‘Webster’s International.” 


_ 


RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY. 


Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited with Notes 
by William J. Rolfe, with Enogravings. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Opposite to 
the title-page of this beautifully made vol- 
ume is an engraving of the Stratford por- 
trait of Shakespeare, a picture that sets 
forth a heavy, solid, high-fronted face, uot 
over handsome, but full of strong intelli- 
gence, the forehead somewhat bald and the 
jaws a trifle beefy—not exactly the typical 
face for a poet. On page 42 is a portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, to whom Shake- 
speare dedicated the ‘‘Venus and Adonis,” 
which shows that lord to have been a hairy, 
hatchet-faced man, not pleasant to ‘ook 
upon. Dr. Rolfe writes and compiles a very 
interestivg introduction to his volume 
which includes—I.The history of the poems. 
If. The sources of the poems. IIL. Critical 
comments on the poems. Dr. Rolfe has-not 
wasted words in his Notes, which are con- 
densed, practical,and full of just the proper 
information. We like his Notes on the 
* Sonnets ” less than anything he has done: 
but even in these there is a vast amount of 
what is called scholarship. We have al- 
ways thought that poetry which demands a 
very great deal of explanation is apt to be 
very poor poetry. The ‘‘ Sonnets” are not 
poor poetry, and they do not call for all this 
hair-splitting comment. Dr. Rolfehe has 
certainly done excellent work and deserves 
the fame he has achievei as a wise and 
trustworthy editor. This edition of Shakes- 
peare’s poems is the very one that we should 
choose to put into the hands of a student. 
Every source of information has been ran- 
sacked and the essence of its best expressed 
and reduced to the fewest words. In the 
separate introduction to the Sonnets Dr. 
Rolfe gives a finely arranged short history 
of them followed by critical comments. 
These are valuable for the amount of in- 
formation they crowd into a very narrow 
Space. The notes as a whole are chiefly 
valuable as a general comprehensive refer- 
ence index to the labors of Dowden, Malone, 
Steevens and o hers. 

Galgano’s Wooing, And Other Poems. 
By Sarah Bridges Stebbins. (New York: 
G. W. Dilltugham.) The author of Gal- 
gano’s Wooing is not apparently in the 
Succession of poets, and yet we find a good 
amount of verse in her book that is sugges- 
tive and provocative of new thought. Per- 
haps it would have been better if most of 
this volume’s contents had been written in 
forcible prose. The verses on Villon in cap- 
livity are almost lyricaily good, and we 
could pick out many parts of pieces that rise 
close up to the line of excellence. These, 
however, are mere touches, apparently ac- 
ciden’al. .All tae way through the book 
Wwe ineet with bad English, and we copy the 
following to show what our poet thinks is 


a fair use and a praiseworthy pronunciation 
of Latia: 





“ Ere Cesar fell, neath Pompey’s statue, mute, 
He saw my dagger’s gleam, and looked at me: 
And yet once more I struck to set Rome free; 

Nor faltering shrank to hear his ‘Et tu 
Brute?! 

This is almost equal to the sophomore who 
translated those famous words with “ Eat 
you brute!” In one of her sonnets our 
author places the accent wrong on Anaxa- 
8oras. Bat itisia these sonnets that she 
comes nearest to being a true poet. 

The Bird and the Bell, with Other Poems: 








By Christopher Pearse Cranch. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25.) The poetry 
of this volume might be fitly exhibited as 
the best possible model of golden medioc- 
rity. In saying this we mean the best 
praise that can be given to uninspired 
verse. Mr. Cranch has been well known as a 
a graceful verse-maker forfifty years. Almost 
fifty years ago, Edgar A. Poe, in oneof his 
soulless and flippant essays forestalled sub 

sequent criticism of Mr. Cranch’s style, but 
did it in such an offensive way that one can 
searcely refer toit with patience. The Bird 
and the Bell was first published, we believe, 
some fiiteen years ago. It is a poem of con- 
siderable vigor and vehemence on the atti- 
tude of the Roman Catholic Church toward 
freedom. While it is smoothly and music- 
ally wrought, and while its thoughts are 
fine, and clearly expressed, there is lacking 
jast the lift of true poetry. Indeed, all of 
Mr. Cranch’s works are just short of the 
measure of what we callinspiration. They 
are sometimes dainty, often elegant, once 
in a while they are bold and strong, now 
and again they are full of excellent wit or 
humor; but they are never magnetic; they 
do not haunt one’s memory. They do this, 
however: they impress the reader with a 
certain sense of persistent earnestness and 
of leisurely well-doing, as if the verses 
offered were the offspring of right-thinkinz, 
wedded with a contented fancy. Mr. Cranch 
has done nothing base from his earliest to 
his latest line. If he has not touched the 
stars he has not groveled. His long lease of 
song has been filled thus far with services 
of honest effort, effort that has entitled him 
to the meed of the faithful servant of the 
Muses. 

The Painter Poets, selected and edited 
by Kineton Parkes. (London: Walter 
Scott.) This is one of the series of ‘“‘Canter- 
bury Poets,” edited by William Sharp. Mr. 
Kineton Parkes writes aninterestiag intro- 
duction and supplements the poems by add- 
ing at the close of the volume biographical 
and critical notes. This book was worth 
making, if but to show that it is best for a 
shoemaker to stick to his lap-stone. Not 
one of the really great painters has been a 
great poet. William Morris and D. G. 
Rossetti are the two names that stand in 
Mr. Parkes’s book as the names of true 
poets. Of these twain Rossetti was re- 
markable rather than great with both pen 
and brush. Morris is a fine poet, but he 
cannot be counted among the painters who 
have shown the divine power. Moreover, 
neither Rossetti nor Morris is represented 
here by anything like bis,best poetry. Ina 
word, there is not a bit of first class poetry 
in the book. Such painters as Turner and 
Allston do not show off well in verse, and 
those smaller men who have done good 
work with the brush look very insignificant 
when they come to be rhymsters. Even 
Thackeray, whocould not draw correctly 
to save his life, comes in, as if walking 
pigeon-toed, and makes a guy of him:elf 
with some half-inch verses. The volume is 
beautifully printed. 

Piero D1 Castiglione. By Stuart Sterne. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
Miss Bloéde is a true poet. She is one of the 
few who can compass the dramatic without 
the use of dramatic methods. We have in 
Piero Cestiglione a well imagined and 
strongly told story, in verse at once refined 
and forceful. - It is not a poem to be set be- 
side the great pieces of the masters, but it 
is a well sustained and thoroughly engag- 
ing piece of work into which have gone 
both conscience and art The romance of 
the story is cleverly handled, and, altho the 
tragedy breaks finally into mere hysteria 
of love, the ending is picturesque. 

Tne Sin of Edith Dean. By Bella French 
Swisher. (New York: John B. Alden. 50 
cents.) Altho this long body of verses is 
all about some sin that Edith Dean is sup- 
posed to have committed, it is doubtful 
whether her transgression was greater than 
that which the Muses have bad to suffer at 
the hands of the author of this book.——— 
The Lutheran Publication Society sends us 
Luther, an Illustrated Poem, from the 
German of Hans Herrig. By Jean W. Wylie. 
Ic is neitaer poetry nor prose, but it is long. 

Twilight Echoes. By Emily Stuart 
Weed. (Buffsio: Charles Wells Moulton. 
$100.) The portrait of the author, facing 
the title-page of this little volume, is that of 
a young woman whose face is pleasing and 
intelligent The verse is not very good, but 
it is full of sweet sentiment and some of 
the pieces are musical, while others show a 
curious fault in their rhythm. 


.- 





From J. B. Lippincott Co. we have In 
and Out of Book and Journal, a collection 
of humorous passages from many sources, 
with many excellent illustrations; a very 
pretty and funny little book, 





SOCIETY AS I HAVE FOUND IT.* 


IT is the presumption with which such a 
volume as the above thick one is put forth, 
and with which general public and private 
attention and approval is claimed for it,that 
justifies any serious literary journal in say- 
ing a few plain words about it. Its title 
intimates more than lightly the arrogance 
and the patronizing attitude of the autnor. 
Such title implies discovery—the discovery 
of what social life is in America, if not the 
discovery of America; and quite early, too, 
begin the hints at the writer’s hav:ng not 
only found “‘society,”’ but at his aiming to 
have left it something far better and more 
truly perfected by his entrance into it and 
his cognizance of its traits and tendencies 
and affairs. But upon reading Mr. McAI- 
lister’s work—let us suppose it such to him 
—we are tempted to some wonder as to just 
how “society” ever found Mr. McAllister. 
We also wonder a little as to how it can 
just now regard the author of sucha book 
and the man he therein writes himself 
down to be so very emphatically. A merely 
preliminary conclusion, one likely to be 
made at once, by anybody who had never 
happened to hear of Mr. McAllister, or by 
one who is unfamiliar with social -life in 
this city, would be that it discusses and 
deals with society as ‘‘found’”’ from the 
back-stairs, the back-kitchen, the back 
club room, and generally from the point of 
view of an amateur caterer, aide de-camp, 
in the little world of fashion, with a talent 
for making himself useful to a certain kind 
of ‘society’? and person and an unlimited 
self-confidence; a man whose capital is his 
assumption and whose achievements are 
worthy of that capital. 

Perhaps there is no more ordinary spec 
tacle in the werld than incompetence being 
didactic; whether it be in leading an army 
or writing a criticism;'in administering 
State affairs or diplomatizing with cooks; 
in running a bank or grappling with the 
severe responsibilities of a cotillion or 
pink-tea. Batit is not the less a depress- 
ing spectacle because common; and we have 
about as fully its fine fleur_bere as in any 
matter recently before the public. For, 
Are we to take Society as I Have Found It 
as reminiscences? They are of no value. 
Are we to consider it as a wentleman’s 
autobiography? It is the portrait of a man 
who appears to have small sense of manly 
American worth and dignity of life and 
aims, little of the relations between a guest 
and host or hostess, or of the functions and 
sphere of the true gentleman in metropoli- 
tan or other life. Is it a portrait of repre- 
sentative American society? We find it 
full of the ambitions and ideas of nouveaux 
riches, struggling—with or without the 
help of Mr. McAllister, chiefly with—to 
force their way into at least newspaper 
prominence, believing that it necessarily 
constitutes in itself high-breeding and re- 
finement and standing in the eyes of the 
true man and true woman, rich or poor— 
with recorded ancestry or lacking it. 
Is it to be taken as the partial autobiogra 
phy of a man of social station and one to 
the manner born? We find only the upstart 
and a species of general utility-and-property 
personage in scenes of social life that are 
evanescent, trivial and commonplace. Shall 
we accept the book as an etiquet-guide for 
the class of society that Mr. McAllister has 
most delighted to honor: and, indeed, to 
which we think he most appropriately be- 
longs, both now and in a coming otium 
cum dignitate? It contains little but 
what any good valet-secretary or edu- 
cated lady’s maid should know of the 
outward forms of social intercourse—if we 
except sundry Anglophilic dicta that we 
beg to—frequently—reject as improper or 
superfluous in America. Is Mr. McAilis- 
ter, a writer of precious epigrams and 
valuable aphorisms, or does he lay fortha 
store of good counsels in few words for 
those who run through his pages to read? 
We find such instances as this: 


“Itis in excessive bad taste for such rela- 
tives to in any way refer to the cost of these 
dinners, balls, etc. Every one in society knows 
how to estimate such things.” 

Or else: 

“If you want to be fashionable be always in 
the company of fashionable people.” 
Or else: 

“A great compliment once paid me in New- 
port was the speeca of an old public waiter, 
who had grown gray in the service, when toa 
confrére he exclaimed: ‘In this house, my 
friend, you meet none but quality.’ ” 

Or, in regard to the best method of ‘‘launch- 
ing” asocial débutante, such modus oper- 
andi as: 

* IT showed her whom to smile upon and on 
whom to frown; gave her the entrée to all the 
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nice houses; criticised severely her toilet until 
it became perfect.” 

Sach is Mr. Ward McAllister’s book. No 
mre, It is the book of snobbery speaking 
ex cathedra. It isa worthy outcome from 
a source that limited good society in New 
York City to two hundred less individuals 
than those that charged at Balaklava. It 
is written with abundant, clumsy and bad 
English, and altogether we are reminded of 
Dr. Jobnson’s celebrated leg-of-mutton 
opinion in reading it—that it was “‘ill-fed, 
ill-killed, ill-dressed, and ill served.’’ ‘One 
caustic critic has gone so far as to compare 
Mr. McAllister’s syntax to the following : 

“The lady which | saw with he 
Was not her whom [ thought her was; 
And yet it seems quite strange that me, 
What knows our whole society, 
Should fail to see them furs 
Was hers.” 
And an author, evenif he be writing of ‘‘so- 
ciety as he has found it,’’ cannot make so 
little pretensions to style as to allow acritic 
to forget that ‘‘a book’s a book, altho 
there’s nothing in it.’’ There is little in 
this—in one sense. In another, it is a pain- 
ful thought that American and New York 
society, true citizenship and patriotism, 
personal worth and social prominence, 
should be so caricatured or igaored by such 
a volume, on good white paper and in black 
ink. 

And whatever this book is, it has a mor- 
al, or, rather, it has twomorals. They are 
not in it but they are of it. The first one 
society, true society in America, solid, es- 
tablished society, the society of men and 
women of refinement and breeding can 
most properly utter. And it’ can utter it 
most properly in the language of Hamlet: 
“Dost know this water-fly?’”’ The sec- 
ond moral is not widely apart from the 
thought of what American scciety would 
consist of and its municipal citizenship 
amount to if any considerable number of 
men of at least the average brains and in 
possession of at least their ordinary facul- 
ties would devote themselves to ‘ finding’’ 
society as Mr. McAllister ‘finds’ it, or 
making it as he assumes to make it. But 
we do not believe that there will be any 
dangerously considerable proportion of 
such. Noone can expect nowadays to be 
absolutely unique either in wisdom or in 
folly; either as a savant or a nincompoop. 
But we believe those persons who accept the 
findings of Mr. McAllister, or will follow 
the example of Mr. McAllister, or his, Mr. 
McAllister’s teachings, will continue, after 
this literary display of audacity and bad 
taste, to be gratifyingly less. 


Sidney’s Defense of Poetry. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes; by Albert 8. 
Cook. (Boston: Ginn & Co) Professor 
Cook has done a praiseworthy work in pre- 
paring this beautiful and practical edition 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s famous essay. Stu- 
dents of English literature will do them- 
selves a favor to add the book to their shelf 
of reference works. Many a fiue mind has 
wreaked itself upon expression in trying to 
show what poetry ougbt to be and what is 
its proper place in the list of art products 
but from the days of Aristotie down to the 
present time itis doubtful if any man has 
seen the truth more clearly, or expressed it 
more nicely than the noble young Sidney. 
The best stylists of our own day might learn 
much from a close study of this delightful 
essay. It has its fau!ts, to be sure, but we 
may search a long waile before we find a 
short piece of prose containing more points 
of elegance or greater richness of thought. 
To use Sidney’s own phrase, it is the ‘‘sweet 
food of sweetly uttered knowledge,” and 
there overhangs it an atmosphere of serene 
self-command that suggests gentility and 
the habit of the well-bred man of the world. 
He constantly reminds us of the “‘ speaking 
picture of poesy,” the poesy that hasa “‘not- 
able stirring of courage’”’ he has the “right 
describing note to know a poet by,” and he 
knows how to *‘ teach by divine delightful- 
ness,’”’ without undue effort at fine writing. 
Sidney had read a great deal for one so 
young, and had assimilated the best of what 
came to him from books; but he had the su- 
preme gift of flinging forth “ matter that 
never was begotten by knowledge.’’ Some 
of his humor is so grave and sweet that at 
first one feels only its strength and delicacy, 
the playfulness appearing in a sort of 
racy after taste, as when he says: ‘* Over 
mastered by some thoughts, I yielded an 
inky tribute to them,’ and then we recall 
his ‘‘ medicine of cherries’’ and many a 
delicious sidelong smile at the poets who | 
make ‘a tinkling sound of rime, barely 
accompanied with reason’; but from first 
to last there is no touch of venom, nosmack 
ofspleen. Thecritic of to day, with books 
and books of contemporary verse heaped 
up around him, would give a good broad 
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silver piece, if by any chance he had it, to 
fall upon so apt an expression as poesy 
‘with figures and flowers extremely win- 
ter starved.’’ What a happy tribute is that 
he pays to Chaucer, when with a sort of 
stammering of the pen he says: “I know 
not whether to marvel more, either that he 
in that misty time could see so clearly, or 
that we in this clear age walk co stumbling- 
ly after him.’’ When he comes to speak of 
the true poet generally he finds the very 
words for the thought: “ For he doth not 
only show the way, but giveth so sweet a 
prospect into the way as will entice any 
man to enter into it’”’; a sentence that holds 
almost the very best definition ever given of 
the alluring magnetism of genius. The 
slight tincture of euphuism in this charm- 
ing essay is scarcely a fault if rightly view- 
ed; for it would be too much to require of 
uny man that he should leap at one bound 
free from the chief literary influence of his 
environment. Even in our own time we 
feel how tyrannical! is the force of effeminate 
influence. It would require a greater ro- 
mancer than Scott or Dumas to ward off 
the temptations offered by the style of the 
emasculate analytical realists—the Lylys 
and the Lodges of the last half of the pine- 
teenth century. Sidney spoke for all time 
in many of his pithy remarks on the 
function of the artist. He drew sharp- 
ly and firmly the lines differentiating 
art from mere transcripting; we can 
almost imagine that the Kodak scene- 
sketcher was, even in his day, becoming a 
pest and a plague. It was the incomparable 
romancer Shakespeare who, at that very 
date, was making the model of both poetry 
and prose fiction for the world and forever. 
Love, hate, heroic goodness, heroic villainy, 
the possibilities of human life, these were 
the master’s subjects, and, if there are mas- 
ters to-day, these same subjects are fresh 
and new under their touch. Lyly wrote for 
. tad-following women, just as the analytical 
realists do to-day, but the master wrote for 
the heart of humanity thep, now, and al- 
ways. Professor Cook’s prefatory essay, bar- 
ring the loving use of the abominable word 
“lengthy’’ for long, ia in good keeping with 
its subject, and his notes are short, pithy 
and helpful. The student after a careful 
reading of Sidney’s delectable little master- 
piece will turn to these notes asa sort of 
browsing place where glimpses of the fruit- 
ful Elizabethan era are supplemented by 
inlooks upon the whole field of poetry-criti- 
cism that stretches back from our time to 
the earliest Greek period. Some pedantry 
is displayed and a good sprinkling of mere 
notes for notes’ sake; but when all is said 
the little book is a notably wood one. 


Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story- 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $250) 
This large page octavo collection comes to 
us from Mr. J. P. McCaskey, compiler of 
that eminently popular collection ‘ Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Song Collection.” 
The volume contains nearly three hundred 
Christmas songs, hymns and carols, and 
they are illustrated with an intermezzo of 
sketch and story coming between the selec- 
tions. It is provoking in such a feast of 
fat things to find Richard Willis’s very 
musical setting for Mr. Sears’s immortal 
hymn 

“It came upon the midnight clear.” 
omitted. Tho the hymn itself is printed 
with three diffcrent tunes, all by foreign 
composers, and no notice of our American 
composer’s graceful and most melodious 
composition. We note also that the collec- 
tion contains no index of composers. The 
collection, however, is meritorious and can- 
not fail to prove popular and useful.——— 
Santa Claus and other Christmas Stories. 
By Washington Gladden. (Century Co., 
New York. $2.00.) The eight stories con- 
tained in thi: well made and handsomely 
printed volume illustrate Mr. Gladden’s 
versatility. They are fresh, original in cop. 
ception, and as well tuned to a young audi- 
eace as if the author had never worn a'white 
cravat nor attacked a knotty point in theol- 
ogy: Another Brownie Book, by Palmer 
Cox (New York, Century Co.), will make a 
lively sensation among all who remember 
the first. Thesame hand has driven the pen 
and written the droll rhymes. The same 
mind has contrived the endless comedy of the 
present volume, which in verse and sketch 
grows funnier the more we inspect it. ——— 
The Lion City of Africa, (D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston, $2.25), is Willis Boyd Allen’s 
new story for the coming holidays. The 
Lion City in the case is the lost metrop- 
olis of a buried civilization,’ amid whose 
‘ruins “ David Livingstone Scott” and his 
friend ‘‘ Ned Hastings’’ are held prisoners 
in the country of the dwarfs. The storyisa 
dramatic version of the recent revelations 
of Africa, and has been kept as far as possi- 
ble within the bounds of fact.———The Tsar 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


and his People; or, Social Life in Russia, 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.00), as 
described by the Vicomte Eugéne Melchior 
de Vogiié, and published in as clear type and 
brilliant form as one could devise. For 
type, paper, copious and good illustration, 
abundant information conveyed in a lively, 
effective style, the volume realizes the ideal 
of popular beok-making. The Boy 
Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $3.00), is 
Thomas W. Knox’s contribution to the 
holiday season. It relates the adventures 
of two youthsin a journey through Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales and Eogland—with visits 
to the Hebrides and theIsle of Man. The 
plan is essentially that pursued in the previ- 
ous volumes by the same author. The book is 
well made, copiously illustrated, and pro 

vided with maps. The Pine Tree Coast, 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $3.00.) Mr- 
Samuel Adams Drake has found an effect- 
ive name for a capital boliday book whose 

incidents are drawn from the local history 
and scenery of a portion of our Northern 
coast, which no one knows better than Mr. 
Drake. It is refreshing to get our hand on 
a holiday book for juvenile readers which 
depends so largely as this does for its illus- 
trations on wood cut engravings from orig- 
inal sketches. The only defect is that it 
does not do so wholly. Some photographic 
reproductions are included; but the best 
and really telling work is wood engraving, 
which we predict is sure to recover popu- 
larity. The Messrs. Estes and Lauriat 
publish also the Little Ones’ Annual Stories 
and Poems for Little People, with 405 
original illustrations in every style ($1.75), 
and Through Thick and Thin; or, School 
Days at St. Egbert’s, an illustrated book 
for young readers, which draws its material 
from English school life, and deals with the 
experiences of an English boy at school. 











Supremacy of Law. By John P. New- 
map, D.D, LL.D.,a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. -(Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. $1.00.) We name this attract- 
ive little volume first among books which 
deserve more space than we can give them. 
It consists of ten sensible, pithy and brightly 
written chap‘ers on law, a subject which in 
these days of license is very appropriately 
discussed by "Bishop Newman especially in 
the chapters on the “‘ Mission of Law,” 
on the “ Lawof Home,” on the “ Rights of 
Property,”’ and on the “‘ Rights cf Fame.” 
Eschatology; or, The Doctrine of the 
Last Things, According to the Chronology 
and Symbolism of the Apocalypse. By F. 
G. Hibbard, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton. $1.25.) 
Dr. Hibbard preserves the soberness of his 
mind through the perplexing discussion he 
undertakes. He avoids premillennarian 
caprice ‘aud contents himself with those 
general conclusions which are probably the 
safest, healthiest and most definite conclu- 
sions which can be drawn from the study 
of the Apocalypse. We cannot promise 
our reidersa delightful promenade through 
his book. But they will find themrelves in 
the company ofa guide whoscorns difficulty 
and has a genuine love for tbe knotty points 
of Scripture————_A Handbook of Scien- 
tific and Literary Bible Difficulties. By 
Robert Tuck. This is the second series of a 
** Handbook of Biblical Difficulties,’ by the 
same author, and like the first is published 
in this country by Thomas Whittaker. 
(Bible. House, New York. $2.50.) It isa 
useful book and deserves very much the 
same critical approval we gave to the pre- 
vious volume. The author isa broad and 
faithful student, not over dogmatic, sug- 
gestive rather than positive, and more 
disposed to extend a helping hand 
than to command all difficulty to van- 
ish at the wave of a magic wand. 
Philosophy of Christian Experience. 
(Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) This volume con- 
tains the eight lectures before the Ohio 
Wesleyan Oniversity, onthe Merrick Foun- 
dation, delivered by Bishop Randolph S. 
Foster. The subject is exceedingly happy 
and suggestive, and is treated in a series of 
chapters which explain the series with an 
admirable, concise brevity. We repeat 
them: I, Limitations and Definitions; II, 
{mplications and Conditionary Grounds of 
Experience; III, Antecedent History and 
Principles which Color Experience; IV, 
Process and Elements of Experience, For- 
ziveness; V, Elements of Experience, con- 
tinued, Regeneration; VI, Facts which con- 
dition Experience subsequent to Regenera- 
tion; VII, Some Phases of Experience; 
VILl, Possibilities of Grace and Advices. 
The World Moves. All goes Well: 
By a Layman, (J. G. Cupples Company, 
Boston. $100) The author of this tren- 
chant review of the tendencies of the times 
is too well satisfied that he is right to make 
it worth while for us to inquire whether he 
is or not. Cocksure is not astate of mind 
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that interests us much either way. 
Crusaders and Captives. By George E. 
Merrill, (De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. $1.00.) 
This is a story which follows with substan- 
tial accuracy that strange frenzy of the 
thirteenth century the Children’s Crusade. 
The pitiful tale is related in dramatic style, 
and s0 as to give the reader a vivid concep- 
tion of the whole movement. 


Recollections of a Private: A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By Warren Lee 
Goss. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. $2.50.) The first chapters of this 
book were published in the Century Maga- 
zine, and as they stood there attracted the 
attention and praise of Lord Wolseley. In 
the present volume the author has wan- 
dered far beyond the limits of his title, and 
not at all improved the quality of his work 
by doing so. A broad distinction must be 
kept in view by his readers between, on the 
one hand, his attempts to play the part of a 
military critic (for which he is as incapable 
as aman can well be), and, on the other, 
his descriptions of what took place uader 
his own eye which are extremely well done, 
and asthey only could be by a capable ob- 
server and a competent writer. Witk this 
reservation the volume is one of great value 
and highly eutertaining. Even in relation to 
the larger aspects of war, it has a considera- 
ble value as showing not only what war is 
for those on whom its brunt falls, but as 
showing how the larger results and opera- 
tions of the force are affected by the feeling 
and opinion of the men who fill the ranks. 
The book is well made and effectively illus- 
trated. Gold Nails to Hang Memories 
m, published in good form by the same 
house (Crowell & Co., $2 50), is an exceed- 
ingly ingenious autograph book, by Eliza- 
beth Allen. Christian names most in com- 
mon use have been selected, and under cach 
will be found some reference to the life, 
work, character, etc., of those who have 
borne them. These allusions are generally 
in metrical form. The volume contains 
over one thousand such direct references 
and many other indirect references. The 
names are arranged alphabetically, and 
form, as the author claims, a “‘ Rhyming 
Review,’ under their Christian names, of 
old acquaintances in history, literature and 
friendship. 








Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bront#. (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 2 vols. 
$5.00.) This is a striking and really elegant 
edition of Miss Bront#’s great romance, 
issued, as we assume, in anticipation of the 
holidays, in fine, heavy paper, well printed, 
copiously illustrated with good and care 
fully drawn engravings, and bound hand- 
somely. The same publishers (Crowell 
& Co., $2 50) issue with even more success a 
handsome edition of Tom Brown’s School 
Days, by Thomas Hughes. The wood-cut 
illustrations are carefully made and spirited. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James 
Russell Lowell, with desigus by E. H. Gar- 
rett. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bostonand 
New York. #1.50) This is an exquisite 
volume in the Riverside publication of 
Lowell’s works, and specially noticeable for 
the copy of Page’s crayon portrait of the 
poet in his youth.-——_The same publishers 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25) bring out a 
revised edition, with a ‘‘ Prelude,” of A 
Russian Journey, by Edna Dean Proctor, 
with illustrations. The first volume of Mr. 
Lowell’s Poems, now being published by the 
same firm, is introduced with the etching 
of another of Page’s portraits, dated 
1843. Mr. Lowell’s anti-slavery ‘Let- 
ter from Boston’’ appears in this volume, 
for the first time, we believe, accepted by 
its author as worthy of a place among his 
poems The second volume is given up to 
the ‘‘Biglow Papers.” What distin- 
guishes The Song of Hiawatha (by the 
same) is Mr. Frederick Remington’s sepia 
drawings based on his close studies of our 
Western Indians. The book isa gallery of 
Indian curiosities in which every detail is 
given with scientific precision. In this 
connection we note a new edition of Ro- 
mola. By George Eliot, in two volumes of 
exceptionally elegant workmanship, and 
illuminated with numerous phototype illus- 
trations of the art and scenery of Florence. 
The edition is in two volumes exquisitely 
bound in red and parchment, ornamented 
with gold. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 














System of Christian Theology, By Henry 
B. Smith, D.D., LL.D. This admirable 
work was published in 1884 under the ed- 
itorial supervision of WilliamS. Karr, D.D. 
Profe-sor of Theology in Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary. It has taken its place as a 
standard work. The present edition has 
some new features, in the introduction by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hastings, a scriptural 
Index, and a revision of foot notes and cor- 


Goodwin Smith. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. Price reduced to $2 00,)——__4 
Good Start: A Book for Young Men. By 
J. Thain Davidson D.D. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.25.) We haye called 
attention to “ Talks with Young Men” by 
thesame author, as a good and telling book. 
The volume named above is of the same 
character. It deals with points which con- 
cern all young men in a manner which will 
hold. the attention of young men.——~— 
Rays of Light; or, Lectures on Great Sub- 
jects. By Charles Monroe Aurand, Pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Christ Church, 
Trenton, N. J. (Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, $1.25). This is a collec- 
tion of twelve lectures which are designed 
to farnish the people light on the great 
points as to which they naturally tarn to 
the ministers for instruction. They are 
simple in style, practical and serious.——— 
Manuals of Religious Instruction. Doctrin 
al Series No.3. Descriptions of the Spiritua; 
World. For Use With Children. From the 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. This is 
the clearest and so far the most satisfactory 
Swedenborgian manual that has come to our 
hands. It is prepared by a committee of the 
Amercan New Church S. 8. Associatior, and 
is composed of extracts from Swedenborg, 
arranged in topical order and introduced 
with simple explanatory notes by the editors. 
(Tbe New-Church Board of Publication, 
New York. 50 cents.) 


A Kentucky Colonel. By Opie P. Read. 
(Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) Some of 
the best fiction ever written in America 
has been by provincial authors; by this we 
mean to say that writers dwelling outside 
the great “literary centers ’’ have shown us 
how it is possible for the isolated individ- 
ual to do as wellin letters, especially in 
poetry and fiction, as the one who has all 
the advantages of “‘ literary society ’’ in the 
great cities. Wedo not pretend to say that 
Opie P. Read has not hada surfeit of the 
best of urban influences; but A Kentucky 
Colonel has the provincial ring, the unmis- 
takable tone of theopen country. Itisa novel 
that bears on every page the seal of authen- 
ticity. Here is Kevtucky life sketched at 
first hand by one who knows that life, espe- 
cially the rural aspects of it. It is realism, 
itis romance, it is photography, and it is 
caricature. The style of it is brisk, jour- 
nalistic, Western; its dramatic aims are not 
ofthe highest ; but there is a certain piquancy 
of air, so to call it, and picturesque- 
ness of incident that keep up a lively 
interest. Itis not a great novel, for great- 
ness is never local, and this is an intensely 
local story. What we most like it for is the 
sincerity of its coloring, tho the drawing, 
albeit scrappy and hurried, is often bril- 
liant. Of the many stories, short and long, 
of Kentucky life that have appeared since 
the close of our great war, it gives the most 
realistic pictures of domestic and what 
may be called bucolic details. At the same 
time the romance of the Blue Grass region 
is not neglected. Tosum upin a word we 
would say that A Kentucky Colonel falls 
short of excellent literary finish; but the 
bumor, the truthfulness and the dramatic 
phases of it largely atone for its most 
serious faults. 


The Pastor Amidst his Flock. (Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. $1.00.) Pro- 
fessor G. B. Willcox, D.D., of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is the author of this 
intensely practical manual on the pastoral 
charge. The work is donein question and 
answer style, without much regard to pol- 
ish, but with pungent brevity and witha 
broad knowledge and experience, and with 
a great deal more breadth, circumspection 
and practical wisdom than we expect of 
writers who love the epigrammatic style. 
~The Sermon Bible. Matthew I-XXI. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) 
With this volume, ‘‘ The Sermon Bible,’ 
entersthe New Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment being completed in four volumes the 
way is clear for the application of the same 
method to the New. The new volume is 
published on the plan which is now familiar 
toour readers. Under every text will be 
given outlines of important sermons by 
eminent preachers whether easily obtained 
or more inaccessible, or existing only in 
brief outlines. References are also given to 
theological treatises, commentaries, etc., 
where any aid can be found in the elucida- 
tion of the text. Prayer as a Theory 
anda Fact. By the Rev. D. W. Faunce, 
D.D. (American Tract Society. $1.00.) 
This is ‘‘ The Fletcher Prize Essay for 1889.” 
It is a thorough review of the subject, both 
from the theoretic and practical point of 
view, written in a strong, simple and inter- 
esting manner. God's Jewels: Their 
Dignity and Destiny. By W. Y. Faller- 














rection of minor errors by the Rev. Heary 
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50 cents.) This isa very careful elabora- 
tion of the symbol of the jewel as applied to 
life and character. The book has evidently 
grown slowly in the author’s mind until 
now, ashe remarks, “ like the New Jerusa- 
Jem it possesses twelve foundations, and 
each of precious stones.” It is itself a gem 

cut with many faces and each beautifully 
and thoroughly polished. 


Nicholas Blood Candidate. By Arthur 
Henry. (Oliver Dodd, New York. 75cents.) 
The point of this lurid tale is to awaken the 
American public to the prospect of a Reign 
of Terror in the South with the colored pop- 
ulation for the chief actors init. The story 
is located in Memphis, which the author 
seems to know so well that he gives the 
whitewashing version current among its 
citizens of their shameful repudiation of 
their debts. Mr. Henry also takes naturally 
to another curious inconsistency not uncom- 
mon in that part of the world, that while he 
can see nothing but retributive justice in 
the citizens’ repudiation he can see the 
source of all their misfortunes in the Ne- 
groes. Mr. Henry strikes us as honest and 
earnest, two qualities, however, which are 
not at all inconsistent with a panicky state 
of mind and which, as in the present case, 
make the testimony unreliable and even 
dangerous, in the direct ratio of its narrow- 
ness. This is the trouble with Mr. Henry. 
We will not dispute with him as to “ Beale 
St.” nor as to to the low colored class of 
Memphis. But his inferences are tov broad. 
“Nicholas Blood” is an almost impossible 
Negro. Anarchist agitators can get no 
hearing among the Freedmen of the South, 
The Northern Negro is not characteristi- 
cally the brute painted in the story. The 
claims of the book as a novel are slight and 
slender. Theauthor has considerable power 
in the description of abnormal and disagree- 
able subjects. He has also a neat way of 
sketching tender and touching situations, 
and glozing over a bad situation; but there 
is too much panic and too much lurid imag- 
ination in the tale for usefulness as a con- 
tribution to politico-social economy or for 
success as a literary production. 


The Unwritten Constitution of the 
United States. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. $1.00.) This ‘‘philosophical inquiry 
into the fundamentals of American consti- 
tutional law’’ comes to us from Christopher 
G. Tiedman, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. It is in twelve chap- 
ters, on as many of the more weighty points 
which interest the people as to constitu- 
tional law and practice. Mr. Tiedman 
writes well, in a clear, strong and simple 
English style. He grasps all sides of a sub- 
ject, and thinks broadly and justly. With- 
out the affectation of originality he pursues 
his own line boldly, as in Chapter 1X, where 
he expresses himself on the right of seces- 
sion as one which was not decided by the 
Constitution, and, depending of right, theo- 
retically and practically, on the will of the 
people at the time constituting the State, 
could not be decided except as the issue of 
theappeal made by the people to force de- 
cided it. Chapter VI, on ‘‘Natural Rights,” 
is a piece of sound thinking and writing 
which will be likely to give a new form to 
the thoughts on this subject of almost any 
one who will read it with the attention it 
deserves. Our Government. How it 
Grew, What it Does, and How it Does. Re- 
vised editiou. By Jesse Macy, Professor of 
Constitutional History and Political Econ- 
omy in Iowa College. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
85 cents. This is a school manual of Amer- 
ican political history, and has the advantage 
of having been carefully revised after con- 
siderable use in different parts of the coun- 
try. Ourexamination of the book shows 
that it is carefully and judiciously done. It 
possesses the chief marks of a good school 
book, a natural order of development and 
arrangement, as much brevity as is consist- 
ent with clear and simple statement, and 
care as to accuracy in dates, events and 
facts. 





A Biographical Sketch of John Wil- 
liamson Nevin, D.D., LL.D., Doctor Pre- 
stantissimus. By the Rev. A. R. Kremer, 
A.M. (Daniel Miller, Reading, Penn. $1.00.) 
We were prepared to welcome this brief 
biography,as we more than intimated in our 
brief notice of the admirably rich and over- 
flowing memorial volume published under 
the editorial supervision of the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Appel. Dr. Nevin’s Life and 
Work were great aud various enough to be 
written in many keys, and for as many 
classes of readers as there are in the Chris- 
tian public. The present volume is not a 
mere condensation of Dr. Appel’s larger 
work nor acompilation from it. So far as 
the noble elevation of that book above even 
the memory of partisan rancor or of de- 
nominational strife is concerned, we could 











wish that Mr. Kremer had imitated it more 
closely than he has, The blot on the book, 
as it stands, is the editor’s perfervid pug- 
nacity. Dr. Nevin was a master of dialec- 
tics and debate. The ardor of discussion 
and debate was in him and busily engaged; 
but what he was as such in manner, method 
and spirit is, we apprehend, more truly 
given in the calmereditorship of Dr. Appel, 
especially if the reader should happen to 
strike on one of Mr. Kremer’s energetic 
attacks on Puritan Evangelicalism. This 
is, however, a mere trifle as weighed against 
the whole. It even serves a purpose for 
denominational readers which is not wholly 
bad. The book is brief, popular, very clear 
and very interesting, a strongly popular 
portrait of a strong man. 

George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert, 
Barons Baltimore of Baltimore. By Wm. 
Hand Browne. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 75 cents.) This volume belongs ina 
series of ‘‘ Makers of America,” in twenty 
volumes, to be published in rapid succes- 
sion at the uniform price of 75 cents per 
volume. The selection of subjects is good, 
and in some of its features likely to bring 
new matter before the public. The work is 
committed to the best hands. The volume 
before us is an excellent augury for the 
series. It is brief, clear and candid. The 
mostimportant thing contained in the little 
volume is a copy of the original instruc- 
tions of Lord Cecilius Baltimore to his 
brother, Geo. Calvert, Deputy Governor of 
Maryland, and to the two Commissioners of 
the Province, while the ‘‘Ark’’ and the 
** Dove”’ were lying in Cowes harbor ready 
to sail with the colony and the charter to 
Maryland. This precious document has 
only recently been discovered, and is now in 
the possession of the Maryland Historical 
“Society. It has been seen by no previous 
historian or biegrapher, but is reproduced 
very modestly in this volume. It would 
seem to put a decisive end to the discussion 
as to the principles of Lord Baltimore’s pol- 
icy, and to show that religious toleration 
was a part of it from the day the ‘‘ Ark” 
and the “ Dove’? sailed. The volume is 
neatly published and has a good index. 


llUustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study 
of the Sunday-School Lessons for 1891. By 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. 
Doherty, Ph.D. (New York, Hunt & Eaton. 
$1.25.) This is the standard Sunday-school 
Lesson compend published by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, which has slowly de- 
veloped and expanded in plan and fuliness 
of execution for nearly twenty years. As 
an indication of a tendency in Sunday- 
school teaching, which is not altogether to 
be approved, we note that the editors in 
this annual volume, have somewhat abbre- 
viated the space given to exposition and 
added *“* much more to bright thoughts, il- 
lustrative anecodotes and plans of instruc- 
tion.’”’ This is the peculiarity of the present 
edition for 1891. Christian Missions in 
the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. El- 
bert S. Todd, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton. 75 
cents.) The author runs back to get a good 
start for these lectures to the ‘‘ conversion 
of our Anglo-Saxon Ancestors.’”’ The series 
is not so much a historic sketch of modern 
missions as a series of thoughtful and in- 
structive papers about them. Dr. Todd 
writes with sense and just indignation of 
the treatment of the Chinese by our Gov- 
ernment. His remarks on the method of 
missions are worth serious consideration. 
The lectures are broad in scope, and inter- 
esting in style and treatment of the sub- 
ject. 


Hermetic Philosophy Including Les- 
sons, General Discourses und Ezxplicu- 
tions of ‘* Fragments” fromthe Schools of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Italy, Scandina- 
via, cte. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.00.) We give the full title of this 
remarkable book by ‘“‘an acolyte of the ‘ H. 
B.of L.’” Thisis as faras we have been 
able to progress in understanding what is 
in it. The author says ** This book is writ- 
ten for humanity’s sake; and for piety 
toward God.” That captivates us, and we 
we go on till we meet this: 

“In the responsive action of associating in- 
fluences, we say mental recognition is begun 
and evolved. Consequently the aggregation of 
the essentialities of things, which the Soul 
draws into itself by its intelligible associations, 
in its wonderful career through the cycles of 
worlds, constitutes its store of germ producing 
idealism. And this idealism in its substanti- 
ality, is destined to become a Divine Body—a 
most simple substantiality—crystallized into a 
complete image of God’s Idealism; and, be- 
cause of its perfection, it becomes numbered 
among the Things That Are.” 

We print this as a fair example of this book. 
It is, at all events, an example of the diffi- 
culty we have in making anything of 1t. 


Studies in Letters and Life. By George 








Edward Woodberry. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) The'es- 
says which compose this volume are repub- 
lished from The Atlantic Monthly and The 
Nation, and they well deserve this more 
permanent embodiment. They are written 


ron fresh lines of thought and with too 


much critical intelligence to be buried in 
the files of a journal. European Days 
and Ways. By Alfred E. Lee, Late Consul- 
General U. S. A. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $2.) Readers who are fortu- 
nate enough to get this book in their hands 
will find it a thoroughly good book of 
travel—intelligent, sensible; rambling with 
them into byways now and then, and on the 
beaten track, he surprises while delights 
his readers with new and fresh observations. 
It is, however, always safe to read with 
spectacles on—a caution which is suggested 
in this case by Mr. Lee’s remark that the 
Gorner Grat is rendered magnetic by 
lightning. This is wholly impossible. 





Charles E. Merrill & Co. have issued a 
new edition of The Great Events of His- 
tory, by William Francis Collier. Theonly 
objection to the volume is that its print is 
toosmall. No book ofthis sort should ever 
be made difficult, not to say dangerous, to 
the eyes of the reader. This is the third 
American edition and the work well de- 
serves its popularity as a short, clear and, 
in the main, reliable presentation of the 
chief events of the world’s history. Dr. 
Collier’s text has been revised and enlarged 
from time to time, this latest edition bring- 
ing the account down to the present time. 
It is an excellent book for handy and ready 
reference. 


A Chapter of Adventures. Alaori and 
Settler. By England’s Aid. A Right of 
Conquest. Four large volumes, each vol- 
ume a story of adventure for boys, by G. A. 
Henty, are laid upon our table by the 
American publishers, Scribner & Welford. 
Mr. Henty is a prolific writer and one 
whose stories are, as a rule, full of stirring 
adventure set against an instructive back- 
ground of history. Boys will find these 
four books very entertaining, often thrill- 
ing. They are illustrated. 


The Day’s Message: Chosen and Arranged 
by Susan Coolidge. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.00.) This is a thoughtful, de- 
votional manual of daily food, with a page 
for each day of the year. At tne top of the 
page is the Bible selection for the day; next 
some poetic selections in the same key; and 
lastly the prose versicle for the day. The 
work is done with Susan Coolidge’s refined 
workmanship and wide reading. The bind- 
ing and press-work are faultless, 


Another Flock of Girls. By Nora Perry. 
Illustrated. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 
Nora Perry always writes well. She has 
here given us five pleasing and profitable 
short stories for girls; and the publishers 
have issued them in good style on heavy 
paper. Excellent print and very cleverly 
executed pen-and-ink illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the book. 


The Drifting Island. By Walter Went- 
worth. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25 ) 
This is a sequel to ‘“* Kibboo Ganey,”’ by the 
same author. In many regards it is a most 
entertaining story for boys. The adven- 
tures are many and of a strange sort, but 
we do not approve of somuch manslaughter 
in literature for the young. 


The Kelp-Gatherers. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.) Mr. 
Trowbridge, as every reading boy knows, 
has the knack of telling astory. This one 
is no exception to the rule which makes 
each one of his fictions a little better than 
all the rest in some particular. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE November issue of The Century 
marks the beginning of its forty-first vol- 
ume. Its opening paper is au account of an 
American’s journey through Thibet, that 
most unknown of Asiatic countries. Mr. 
Rockhill describes his wanderings in a way 
to make us wish he had told a little more. 
Next comes an article on the French sculp- 
tors, Rodin and Dallou, by Mr. W. C. 
Brownell. Mr. Brownell has no equal in 
this country as a critical student of French 
art and life, and his essay is therefore of 
superior value. Reproductions of some of 
the chief works of these artists illustrate 
the letter-press. Wde*are treated to an ac- 
count of life ia the White House in the 
time of Lincoln; but isn’t everybody get- 
ting rather tired of hearing so much about 
Lincoln? Papers of general interest are 
those on ‘The Printing of The Century,” 
an account of the admirable De Vinne 
Press; on “The First Emigrant Trail to 
California,” and on “* How London is Gov- 








erned.”? Mr. R. W. Gilder and Mr, Edgar 





Fawcett are among the contributors of 
poetry. 


...-[n Seribner’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber Mr. Herbert Ward gives us *‘ The Tale 
of a Tusk of [vory”’; naturally his narra- 
tive is touched and lighted with many 
‘vivid, lurid and strange pictures of wild 
Africa, which is now such an object of in- 
terest to the world. Mr. F. J. Stimson, 
well known as “J. S. of Wale,” for his 
“Guerndale,” contributes a New England 
story, “Dr. Materialismus.” The other 
fiction of the number is a continuation of 
that brilliant novel, “ Jerry,’ and ‘“‘A Day 
with a Country Doctor,”’ written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Frank French. We have,also, 
the concluding article on the recent cruise 
of ‘The White Squadron,” dealing with 
its stay in French harbors. The two most 
valuable and important articles of the num- 
ber are Professor Shaler’s concluding paper 
on ‘‘ Nature and Man in America,” and Mr. 
Stanton’s account of his recently completed 
journey through the grand cafion of the 
Colorado. The poetry of the number in- 
cludes two sonnets on Cardinal Newman, 
and some stanzas on ‘‘ Life and Nature,’’ 
by Mr. Archibald Lampman. We judge 


from this poem and from another contribu- 
ted to Harper’s for November, that Mr, 
Lampman has been re reading his Words- 
worth. “‘The Point of View” is always 
readable. 


.--Harper’s Magazine for the current 
month leads us entertainingly through sev- 
eral different and beautiful parts of the 
world, First we travel with Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner through “ Our Italy,” then 
through “‘Urban and Commercial Chili” 
with Mr. Theodore Child, then with Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn to Japan, and lastly to visit 
“Switzerland and the Swiss.”’ By ‘ Our 
Italy”? Mr. Warner means Southern Cali- 
fornia, and he certainly draws a most en- 
trancing picture of that happy country 
where there is neither storm, sunstroke nor 
frost, and where, he says, we are soon to 
produce all luxuries we now import from 
the Mediterranean. Like his papers on 
other parts of the United States, printed in 
this magazine from time to time, the pres- 
ent article is most full in every particular 
and furnishes the very best sort of 
introduction to travel or dwelling in that 
region. Mr. Hearn’s “ Winter Journey 
to Japan” could have been written by no 
one but himself. We have been long look- 
ing forward to some word from this con- 
summate master of description, giving his 


impressions of this country he has last taken 
to sojourn in; and we are not in the least 
disappointed—tho he only tells us how he 
reached his destination by way of Montreal 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. ‘ Ur- 
ban and Commercial Chili’ is one of the 
series of South American papers which Mr. 
Child was sent out to prepare specially fur 
the Harper’s. Itis fully illustrated. Pro- 
fessor Sloane does this month for Prirceton 
what Professor Norton did lately for Har- 
vard. This placing the leading universities 
of the country in their best light before the 
people is commendable. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Aie Gold Hunters 
of California,” 


‘a series of richly illus- 
trated papers destribing 
the exciting scenes at- 
pytending tl¥e gold fever 


of 49, be egins in the 
.g¢ NOVEMBER 
number of 


™ THE, CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


The first paper is an account of the thrilling 
experiences of “The First Emigrant Train to 
California,” described by Gen. John Bidwell, a sur- 
vivor of a party of emigrants who crossed the Rockies 
in 1841, seven years before the gold discoveries. Later papers will tell of scenes at 
the mines, the different routes to California, the work of the vigilance committees, 
women in the early days of the settlements, etc., etc. —all written by participants in 
the scenes described. The series will be fully and interestingly illustrated with en- 
gravings made from sketches, etc., and it will prove a worthy successor of the recent 
War Papers, and other serials which have made THE CENTURY so famous. 

The November Century contains also the beginning of the narrative of “An Amer- 
ican in Tibet,” 700 miles of the journey having been over ground never before trod by 
a white man; first chapters of a delightful novelette, “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith; reminiscences of “The White House in the Time of Lincoln,” 
by Col. John Hay, one of Lincoln’s private secretaries; the first paper in a valuable 
series on the government of cities, “ How London is Governed ”; an illustrated article 
on “ The Printing of THE CENTURY,” etc. Extracts from advance sheets of 


THE FAMOUS TALLEYRAND MEMOIRS 


will begin soon, also the series on “ Indian Fights and Fighters,” and Edward Eggles- 
ton’s serial novel,“ The Faith Doctor.” Now is the time to subscribe to THE CENTURY. 
The new volume begins with November. Send $4.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
publishers or to your bookseller. Single numbers sold everywhere, 35 cents. Send 
for our “ miniature CENTURY,” with the full prospectus, illustrated with full-page 


engravings,—no charge. THE CENTURY Co, 33 East 17th Street, New York. ¢ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By EDwWAkpD L. WILSON. 
engraved from photographs taken by the author. 
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With 150 original Lllustrations 
Large 8vo, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: The Land of Goshen—Sinai and the Wilderness—Fiom Mount Sinai to Mount Seir—A Visit 
to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish Kings—The South Country—Round about Jerusalem— Where 
was Calvary?—Judea to Samaria—Round about Galilee—Nazareth Old and New—Sea of Galilee—Lebanon to 
Damascus, 


Mr. Wils»n’s journey was the first instance in which a fully equipped artist photog- 
rapher has visited the scenes made memorable by the Bible narratives, and has reproduced 
both by camera and by word painting, the people, the ruins, and the famous spots which 
have become bousehold words throughout Christendom. 


ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE. THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC 
A Popular Account of the Application TOUR. From Southern California to 
of Electricity to Every-day Uses. With Alaska.— The Yosemite —The Cana- 
120 Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. oe — Saree — ueone 

: eter See tine - : ark andthe Grand Cafion. y HENRY 
cal reader Tho subject. Inall its branches ts treated 1. Finck. With 20 full-page Illustra 

by acknowledged authorities, and is thoroughly tions. 8vo, $2 50. 

abreast of the latest advances. m A far more definite and detailed 

THE NATURE AND METHOD OF | jiterestand value? Breokiyn Tomes. 
REVELATION. By Prof. GEORGE P. 


icture than bas 
of exceptional 


Fis . DD. 12 $1.25 THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN 

ISHER, » Lomo, $1.20, EXPERIENCE. By Prof. LEwis T. 
“ We welcome the work'as a useful contribution to STEARNS 12mo, $2.00. 

the defense of the faith. and well calculated to meet This important work opens up a new field in theolog- 





the shallow skepticism that infects so many minds.’’— 


ical science, dealing in a masterly way with a subject 
The Living Church, 


not treated in the traditional system of apologetics. 

Ready Immediatcly.—-HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 
Tenements of New York. By JAcos A. RIIs. 
graphs taken by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 


This is not only a vivid picture of the New York underworld, but a helpful consideration of the forces 
therein at work, and the best means of counteracting them. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 1 0c. each, 


$t.00 per hundred, or 
CHRISTM oe VOICES, 


a bright, effective, tse 
variety, 5c. each, $3.00 per hundred 
Ask your Ptackeliar to yd it for you, address or 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, O. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tok INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
eapecial slips of books at reduced prices sent for 5 | sent toafriendcan be accommodated by send- 

tstamp. Orders solicited. 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 


BE. GRANT, BOOKS, 7W 420St,, N.Y. : townion no wouia he she paper seat 


Studies Among the 
With 40 illustrations from photo- 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
GIVEN AWAY. 


A very ares calendac for 1991, entitled the “ Little 
People’s Calendar.” with every order over $2.00. 


verest BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


n assortment of catalogues sent for cent stamp. 
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UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS To 


THE ARENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 


The publishers of THE ARENA take pleasure in announcing that they have just per- 
fected arrangements by which they can send free, as a premium to every new subscriber 
of THE ARENA, the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for the ensuing year (old subscribers of 
the COSMOPOLITAN must remi fifty cents extra). This is not only the most liberal offer 
ever made by a leading review, but the 

COMBINATION IS UNSURPASSED. 


THE ARENA, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without memos the most liberal 
prearenmve leading magazine published; while the COSMOPOLITAN is a richly- illustrated popular fam i 


ma 

Phe su subscription price of THe ARENA is $5.00; that of the CosMOPOLITAN is $2.40. 
cotvere we will send THE AR&NA and the COPMOPOLITAN, 
magazines. 


But for five 
postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these 


How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLAGE, LL.D., F.L.$., Author of “Darwinism,” “ Malay Archipelago,” etc 
The Eminent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows: 


“I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all existing literary periodicals, 
The articles deal with questions of vital inetrest to every thoughtful person, and they are all well w ritten, 
original and thorough, without being heavy.” 


REV. GYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the Distinguished New England Clergyman, writes as follows: 
“ The place that was waiting for a periodical, not _ 4 pa able, bu catholic and p> epee 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL vse 


“Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vitality. ee yo 
“ THE ARENA is a fine magazine of the best writings.”—N. O. Pic 
‘ ds tee hens C4 mpqgnaine literature of a superior sort, and is more Me particularly designed for educated 
moinds.”—New Yi 
“From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan and a liberality 
in its treatment of current questions of the day which have commended it to thoughtful readers every. 
where. "— Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“THe ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals itadispensable to all persons 
pe he would keep in the van of current discussions regarding the important questions of the day.”—Beacun, 
08sto: 
~PECI AL NOTICE.—This creat offer—THE AR®NA and the Compopenstan MAGAZINE combined— 
isonly made te new subscribers of both magazines. Old subscribers must remit five dollars and fifty 





cents, when sending their order. Address THE AKENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass. 
At the Head THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


Babyland. 
Helpful The one magazine for babies. 
Dainty stories, poems, jingles in 
to thé each number. Full of pictures. 
For children one to six years old. 
mother. Soc. a year. 5c. a No. 


of Young People’s Magazines. 


Our Littl Men and Women. 






for _A magazine for little folks be- 
inning to read. 75 full-page 
youngest © pictures (besides no end of small- 
er ones) during the year. 
Readers. $1.00 a year. 10 cents a No. 
Stories, 
Articles, Best Sunday The Pansy. 
Edited by “ PANSY” 
Poems, etc. Authors and (Mrs. a. R. Alden). 
Week- An illustrated monthly for 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. young folks eight to fourteen. 


Notable By Margaret Sidney day Serials by Pansy and Margarct 
y atEe . > . * s y Py i ‘an 
Serials: | Cab and Caboose: the Rise of a Pegding Sidney. Special terms to Sunday- 
Railroad Boy. By Kirk Monroe. © schools. $1ayear. toc. a No. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! Cut ont and send with 
$2.40 to D. Lothrop Co., and receive CHRIS 
MAS NUMBER of W IDE iw AKE FRE¥, 


Mr. Gladstone 
The Sunday School Times. 


Among the most noteworthy productions of the year in the 
entire field of periodical literature has been the series of seven 
articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture” which 
Mr. Gladstone has written for The Sunday School Times. 

Probably no religious weekly paper ever before made so large 
an expenditure for the same number of articles, yet it was thought 
well worth while, at any cost, to present to American Sunday- | 
school Teachers the convictions of the greatest living statesman 
regarding the Bible. Issued, since, in book form, (See below.) 

The Sunday School Times is a sixteen-page weekly paper. 
Among its contributors this year, aside from those in the lesson 
department, have been such American writers as Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Bishop Foss, Professors Fisher and Young, Dr. Charles S. Robin- 
son, and Professors Briggs, Schaff, Broadus, and Osgood. 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50: to ministers, 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a fackage, 50 cemtsacopy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. Tvs do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
ene December 31. Samples of The Scholar’s Ma azine and ‘The Scholar’s 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, he Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture ’’ ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “ Hints on Child- raining ’” ($1.00), 
“ Teaching and Teachers ”’ ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent ”’ ($1.00), *‘ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School”’ ($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


TOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Wala Street, ee Pa, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. y 
Specimen of any one, 5 cts. ; of the four 15 cts, 
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Send for the November Number of 


THE MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


to see the Premium offer to New Subscribers. 
Among the many attractive articles in the November number are the following: 


MINISTRY IN CITIBS, by Edward SR Riotes RECENT CORROBORATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE, by W. E. Gladstone; H. LIDD Canon Henry Scott Holland; 
SOME ASPECTS OF NEWMAN’S inFLUENCE. i wipes rid Ward; TRE JEWS IN — 
SIA, by EF. B. Lanin; THE AMERICAN BOARD, by Kev. Henry Fairbanks, Ph.D 
HOW TO BE A GOOD HEARER, by Rev. Wm. Taylor, D.D.; THE CATHOLICS AND 
THE P_ BLIC SCHOOLS, by Howard Crosby; THE NEWER HISTORY OF THE OLDER 
WORLD, by Prof. Gogeees CHRIST’S HUMILIATION, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; NEW- 

MAN AND DOLLINGER CONTRASTED, by Bishop Coxe; MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 
by Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D.; MENNO AND TH MENNONITES, by B. O. True. 


Special | Discounts on Miscellaneous i i ” 
eo a The Christian Literature Co., 
35 Bond Street, New York. 
4 pmarkable apvanpih 3 pies PROrancins 


WANTED see 


Tilustrated American. 1 in Bulg C0, | Hartford, aioe 


Each number contains complete 
bibliography of religious books l 
of the month. 

Subs. price, $2.50 per year. 


AGENTS, 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
N EW BOOKS. 


New Books by the late J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL D. 


LEADERS OF THE NORTHERN 
CHURCH 


o 
Sermons preached in the Diocese of Dur- 
ham. 


By J. B. Liegutroot, D.D., D.C.L., L.LD., 
late Bishop of Durham. 12mo, $1.50. 


Cloth, extra gilt, $3 50. 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’s NEW Book. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS 


IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA, 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RS., 
Author of “Albert Nyanza,” etc. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Large 12mo, 
cloth, extra gilt, $3 50. 

“A book of great knowledge and experience. Here 
is a great hunter who can do something besides kill- 
ing. Sir Samuel Baker is an observer and lover of 
wild animals, and his k is a storehouse of in- 
teresting and valuable information about them.” 
N.Y. World. 

12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL, 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S R&0- 
MANCE, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘*Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Sant’ Ilario,’”’ 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
“Never has Mr. Crawford done more brilliant 
realistic work than here.”—N., Y. Tri 


“It is a touching romance filled with scenes of 
great dramatic power.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Chil- 
dren, 16mo, $1.25. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 


Author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘*‘ Herr Baby”’ 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
$16mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St, N. Y,, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 








~ LORNA DOONE,. A Romance of Ex- 


moor. By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of 
*“Cradock Nowell,’’ etc. Authorized 
American issue; with new preface spe. 
cially written by the author for this 
edition. The Exmoor Edition. 3 vols., 
16mo, #3 75. 

- This Lorna visits you not by force cf savage 
ravishers; but under escort of gentle men, fair knights 
of the order of Copyright—Zzatract from Author's 
Preface. 

THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
By R. STEAD aud Mrs. ARNOLD Hua. 
(No. XX XI in the Story of the Nations 
Series). 12mo, cloth, $1.50, half leather, 

gilt top, $1.75. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANT. 
ISM FOR EXISTENCE, ByC.R. L, 
FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, (No. II in the Heroes 
of the Nations Series.) Large 12mo, 
fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half mo- 
rocco, $1.75. 

“The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott. of 
Baltimore College, Oxford, is sufficient guarantee of 
the thorough excellence of the ediforial supervision 
of this promising series.”’—Independent. 


GOOD-LIVING. A _ Practical Cookery 
Book for Town and Country. By SARA 
VAN BUREN BRUGIERE. §8vo, cloth 
$2.25. 


This book contains over 1,300 receipts drawn from 
highest authorities and many countries; from France, 
Belgium, England, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, as well as nearer home, to suit the 
varied tastes of our cosmopolitan community. . . . 
Another aim, almost, if not quite equal, is economy, 
every receipt given being within the reach of any 
family of moderate,even modest means, in either 
city or country. 


*,* Illustrated catalogue of books for 
Young People, and illustrated list of Holi- 
day publications, prospectus of the Heroes 
and Nations Series sent on application. 


sph Ages SPECIAL OF fe 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ LATEST ISSUES. 


In Darkest England, 


AND THE WAY OUT. 
By GEN. BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


This book, the ist edition of which was sold in 
London within three hours, describes a marve:lous 
pnt prin involving an outlay of $5,000,000, 
and towards which subscriptions are pouring in 
from all parts of Great Britain. ‘It soundsa note,” 

says a reviewer, “that will reverberate round the 
world.” It has created a profound sensation, and 
enlisted the deepest interest, 


Review of Reviews, London, says: “It will be 
the most epoch-making book that the world has seen 
for many a long day. Our children ana our chil- 
dien’s children will not see the end of the chain cf 
transforming influences that will be set in motion 
this month.” 





Daily Telegroph, London, says: “The Gener- 
al’s firm faith carries the reader away.’ 


Daily News, London, says: Captivating in the 
grandeur and completeness of the scheme 


The Chrovicle, London, says: “Puts the State 
Church in a very disagreeable position. 


Large demy 8vo, about 300 pp. $1.50, cloth. 


Beneath Two Flags: 
THE AIM, METHODS OF WORK, HISTORY 
AND PROGRESS OF 


The Salvation Army. 


By Mrs. MAUD B. BOOTH. 


No worker or pastor can afford to remain igno- 
rant of the rise, progress and status of the Salvation 
Army. “Beneath Two Flags” furnishes its readers 
with every needful particular concerning this grow- 
ing organization of over 1,000,006 adherents, which, 
having spread out its branches throughout Great 
Britain, is making rapid progress also in the U.8. 


Inter-Ocean. Chicago, says: “This book will 
be found profoundly interesting.” 


, Presbyterian, St.Louis, says: “It bristles with 
nteres' 


12mo0, 288 pp. $1.00, cloth. 


ARVINE’S CYCLOPZDIA 


OF 


Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 


Introduction by Rev. G.B.CHEEVER, D.D. 


The design of the work is to furnish illustrative 
moral and religious anecdotes. It is arranged in 
regular encyclopedic order and has a copious index, 
so arranged as to make it easy to find factsia a 
moment on any topic or Scripture text which the 
facts can illustrate. 








J.P. Thompson, D.D., savs: “Such a collection 
of anecdotes will be found ‘invaluable to ministers 
for the illustration of truth.’ 


New edition. Large 8vo, 895 pp. Cloth, $3.50; 
sheep, $5.00. 


1500 Facts and Similes 


By J. F. B. TINLING, B.A. 


This volume of facts and similes for sermons and 
addresses has a textual index giving nearly 1,650 
Scripture references. These include every book of 

ible. New edition. Large 12mo, 471 pages, 
cloth, $2.00, postage free. 








19 ee of Sermons. 


By REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

The Standard Poss says: “As sermons they 
stand alone; combining a simplicity, and an _effect- 
iveness of style unequalled by any other published 
sermons.’ 

19 vols., 12mo, cloth, 7,781 pp., 402 sermons. 
Price per vol., $1.00, carriage free. 


My Sermon Notes. 


By REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

* AS one pours wat«r down a pumpto start it, so 
may * My Sermon Notes’ refresh many a jaded mind 
and set it to work developing its own resources.’ 
From the Author’s Preface. 

In four vols.—Vol. I. Genesis to Proverbs; Vol. 
II. Ecclesiastes te Malachi; Voi. LIT. St. Matthew 
to Acts; Vol. IV. Romans to Revelation. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 per vol. 


The Treasury of David. 
By KEV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

Complete inseven volumes. Containing an Orig- 
inal Exposition of the Book of Psalms. 

Philip Schaff, D.D., says: “ The most important 
and practical work of the age onthe Psalter 

New Edition. 8vo, cloth. Price, per vol., $2.00; 
per set, $14.00. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY PULPIT. 


(VOL. I. READY. VOL. Il, IN PRESS.) 

Vol. I. contains 100 Sermons by many eminent 
preachers; Miscellaneous Services; 53 Sermonettes 
for Children; 55 Pulpit Prayers; Textual and other 
Indices. Large clear priut. Svo, 628 pp. Black 
pebbled cloth, $2.00, post free. 


The Philanthropy of God 


Shown in a series of sermons by Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. 

Methodist Recorder says: “Short, earnest, 
vigorous, pointed, and full of apt allusions.’ 

Crown, 8v0, 296 pp., cloth, $1.75, post-paid, 


Social Christianity. 


A series of sermons on Social Christianity, by 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

The Examiner, N. Y., says: “ While the ordi- 
nary volume of sermons sends people to sleep, this 
will assuredly keep them awake.’ 

Crown, 8vo0, 281 pp., cloth, $1.75, post free, 


Bell's Standard Elocutionist. 


For schools or private use; by Profs. David C. 
and Alexander M. Bell. It includes readings in 
ancient and modern eloquence, pulpit eloquence, 
recitations, speeches and soliloquies, humorous 
selections, etc. Revised edition. 12mo, 563 pp., 
red roan backs, $1.75, post free. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Pl, N.Y. 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


and Tunes for Church Worship. 





D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


First Volume in the Series of the Young 
Heroes of our Navy. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEWELL. 

lUustrated by J. 0. DAVIDSON and GEORGE 

WHARTON EDWARDS. 

Bound in cloth, with specially designed 
cover. 8vo. Price, $1 00. 

The story of the heroic midshipman of the frigate 


Constellation. ‘Ihe second of the Youth’s Companion 
prize stories. 





No. 63 Town and Country Library. 


A SQUIRE OF LOW DE- 
GREE. 


By LILY A. LONG, 


A uire of Low Degree is by a new American 
novelist, whuse work shows rare talent. The scene 
is laid in the Northwest. The leading motive of the 
book is a peculiarly noble form of self-sacrifice. 


12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Volume XVII, Internaticnal Education 
Series, 
Edited by WILLIAM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION- 
AL REFORMERS, 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten 
in 1890. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ Asthe book is likely to have more readers in the 
country of its adoption than in the country of its 
birth, | have persuaded my friend, Dr. Willi*m T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education ,to 
put it into the International Education Series which 
heedits; so the only authorized editions of the bouk 
are the English edition and the American edition 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


EARLSWOOD COTTAGE, REDHILL, SURREY, ENG- 
LAND, 28th July, 1890. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, any book sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Choice Books for Children. 


Once Upon a Time. 
An Illustrated Story Book for Children. 


With Colored Pictures by Harriet M. Bennett and 
Lizzie Mack, and Stories by Mrs. Oscar Wilde, 
Mrs. Molesworth, HelenJ. Wood and others. 
Quarto, 152 pages, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


When I’m a Man; 


Or, Little Saint Christopher. By Alice Web- 
er. Illustrated by Groome. Quarto, 190 pages, 
cloth, gilt, $2 00. 


“The story is charmingly told, and the little hero is 
a very human boy, not too good for human nature's 
daily food, but manly, brave and resolute, and his 
adventures at the seaside are natural enough to please 
the most active youngster.without eo sensational. 
she legend of Saint Christopher is skillfully _intro- 
duced near the conclusion, and makes an effective 
moral. Altogether itis a book that possesses many 
of the elements that made * Littie Lord Fauntleroy’ 
so popular.”’—Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


The Old Pincushion; 


Or, Aunt Clotilda’s Guests. By Mrs. MOLEs- 
WORTH. Illustrated by Mrs. Hope. Quarto. 
192 pages, cloth, gult, $2.00. 


Paul’s Friend. 
A Story for Children and the Childlike. 
By STeLLA AUSTIN. With sixteen illustrations by 
Sebastian Gates, Quarto, 250 pages, cloth, $2.00, 


“Stella Austin knows just what children need, and 
how to attract and win them. Her wordsare pure, 
healthful and loving, and full of that brightness and 
happy sparkle which so attract and move the young 
heart. Itis a book which ought to be widely sought 
for during the approaching holiday season, for it will 
prove not only a most suitable, but also'a most ac- 
ceptable gift to any child, whether boy or girl.” 

Cc hristian at Work. 








Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 
1890. 


Avolume of Pictures and Stories for Little Folk, 
Edited"by RoBperT EK. MACK. Six full-page col- 
ored illustrations and monotint ones on every 
page. Quarto, boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER The publishers of THE 
s Amen bee | betttiane Bos- 
ton Review,make the following offer which for liber- 
ality isunparalleled in the history of mugazine litera- 
ture. Every new subscriber toTHK AKENA who for- 
wards the regular subse ription peice jen). ri 
se eive,in addition to a year’s subscr EAI 
RENA, asa vre- 
mium,. a year’s MAG ALINE R ADERS. 
subscription to THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, the 
price of which is $2.40 [vid auners peers to THE Cos- 
MOPOLITAN must remit $5.50]. e ARENA emplo -4 
the ablest thinkers on both sides oan the Atlantic, w 
discuss the great social, woral, religious, payonic. 
economic, and educational problems, which are now 
poqreseuasiy senpuee the thinking world.more fully 
ts pages than those of any cther great rey ieW pub- 
iis - THE COSMOPOLITAN is probably the most 
opular strictly first-claes family hentia published. 
t is iPLE. iliustrated and, with THE ARENA, 
SA makes the finest combina- 
# tion ever made for a read- 
ing ‘MP LE fact these magazines form a PERFECT 
LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES that no thoughtful 
rent should be without. A semble copy of THE 
ARENA will be sent, postpaid, for 2 
Address all orders to THE Amun PUBLISHING 
Co., Boston, Mass. 








MUSIC. 








Christmas Selections “25 ss" 

> col . 
Exercise thar may ath cee wae or without “the "2 Rea 
in colors. Price, 5 cents a single rR 


6 This isan unusu- 
old, Frankincense and Myrrh. atts ine Christ: 
Cc 0 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. Sunday.schools, 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carois written es- 
pecially for use in connection with the Service. Price, 
Scents a single copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
Sharecter a ae same price, a 3 “Christmas gor Bells,” 
“Good Men,” “Noel” ‘ 
A Se catitel Service 
e Nondet MN} Story. pose | — i. 
rincipal events o 
By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. fhe lite of the Lord 
while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 
readings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
bee appropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single copy. 


One Christmas Eve, etaisy cna 


that cannot 

By H. W. Hart & J. R. Murray. fail to please. ‘The 
words are bright and instructive and are blended with 
the music in a most happy and artistic manner. Al] the 
young folks will like this little work because of the 
rise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy. 

ER CANTATAS of the same character and at same 

e are Santa Claus & c o.” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 

be Prhe New Santa Claus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake”’and“The Waifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense success in previous years. 


A superb Cantata for 
Bethlehem. i 





Adults a (no child- 
ren’s part) that cannot 
By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. ¢a i) ys please wherever 
rendered. It affords splendid opportunities inthe way 
of chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for sample copy of **Musical Visitor’’ for Choirs. 
PUBLISHED BY. 
ane JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co., | The John © hereh Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York. ; 


—— 


BRIGHT ANTHEMS FOR THE CHOIR 
A. OGDEN. 
A collection of ee for quartette and chorus 
choirs, were Retail $1.00, # #9.00 per dozen. 


T. GORDON & SON, 
13 East l4th Street, New York "City. 


X-Mas Music 


Holy Child Jesus (Sabbath 














School Service No 8)..... Danks. 5c. 
Santa Claus is Coming...... - 5c. 
O’er the Hillsof FairJudea, “ 5c. 
Hail to the Happy Morn.. ” 5c. 
Tee Bells are Ring- 

EE ee Re ee ee Dressler. 5c. 
onae, Again 0 Blessed..... Williams. 5c. 
Christmas Tree........... “ 5c. 
Sing for Christmas........ “6 5c. 
Cradled all Lowly........ “ 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... ” 5c. 


Carol Annual No, 25. 


( All Glory to God.... 
ftly the Night..... 


Backus. 














} 
Mosenthal., | 
The Angels Sang..... Marsh. | 
{ Nativity........ .. Holden, \ 5c. 
On the Birthday... a Mosenthal, | 
. Dressler, \ 
(Silent Night......... Haydn, } 
Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each, Liberal discount to Churches 


a Sunday-schools. 
Carols, Anthems, ete., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 
Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plication, 


WM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New Terk. 











Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 





season. Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each 


chool. Prepared by Mrs. WILBOR F. CRAFTS. 


cvipt of four cents in stamps. 


is equal to the most successful written by this +. 
y 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 





rT} : . - 
FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 4.Xow Cantata by Dr. Ww. H. Doane, Com 


Dis alogues and Recits peaons. 


One of the best ofits kind. Will be thoroughly appreciated and heartily enjoye d by all. May be 
easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday-scnool. Price, 30c. mail, 


THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM A New Christmas Serviee by the er. Robert Lowry, 
* to celebrate the Festival of the Advent with devotional oxercises. 

It contains 16 pages for Responsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service 
—— popular author and js the best published this 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 21, £:h3chttrrn.omtnes eat tr he ig 


each; $3 


r100. 
Christmas Chimes for Little Voicesa—A Kindergarten Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday- 
Price, 5 cents each by mail. 
Recitatiovs for Christman-Time—Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 








A.S, BARNES &CO., 751 Broadway, N.Y. - 


A full Catalogue of Popular Contatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Bandolph Street, Chicago THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
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PROF. DRUMMOND'’S NEW BOOK. 
The Perfected Life: 


THE GREATEST NEED IN THE WORLD. 


By Prof. Henry Drummond. Bound in 
chaste white velium paper, 20 cts. 


Uniform with the above, 
Love, the Supreme Gift: 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
By Prof. Henry Drummond. 


Power From on High. 


Do WE NEED It? Wuart Is Ir? CAN WE 
Get IT? 
By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 
These are not to be jud 











by the size, unless rubies 
are counted for the weight thereof. All are gems 
euch as are only found at rare intervals, If you have 
not read them, do 80 at once, you will be a better 
man or woman for the reading. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
celpt of price by 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


New YORK, 12 Bible Houre. 
CHICAGO, M8 and 150 Madison St. 


Established by EDWARD L, YOUMANS, 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 
Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS, 
THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THINKING PEOPLE, 


While continuing the well-known fea- 
tures that have made it valued and re- 
spected for nearly a score of years, THE 

"POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

will soon begin the publication of a series of im- 

portant articles on 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES SINCE THE TIME OF COLUMBUS. 








preparation. 

Hon. DAVID A. WELLS on Taxation. A series 
of papers on The Principles of Taxation, based upon 
a course of lectures given by Mr. Wells atthe invi- 
tation of the Faculty of Harvard University, will be 
one of the features of the : 

Dr. ANDREW D. WHrTe’s New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science will continue to appear from 
time to time. 

The other contents of the magazine will be of the 
same general character and high order of excellence 
as heretofore. 

ith other illustrations, each number contains a 
finely engraved Portrait of some eminent man of 
science, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Th 


le r 
have recognized that science furnishes the most Sok 
uidance in ordering the lives and affairs of men. 

‘0 one who wishes to keep up with the knowledge of the 
time can afford to be without The Popular Science 
Monthly. 


New York: D- APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 coats. gi early Subscrip- 


» $5.0 


WE KNOW WHAT IS IN YOUR MIND ! 


You are thinking of what magazines and papers you 
will subscribe forthis winter. We offer our services, 
and you will never regret having availed yourself of 
them; for we save you 


HOURS OF TIME 
AND 
PLENTY OF MONEY. 


We will fi!l orders for any newspaper or periodical 
in the United States and Europe at a Surprisingly 
Large Discount from the regular prices. Send for 
catalogue for yourself or for any society, literary 
club, etc., to which you may belong. We Can Save 
You Money on single or multiple subscriptions. Do 
not take our word for this, but if our seven years’ 
careful business record has not reached your ears 
refer to any leading publisher. The first point is to 
send for catalogue for 1891 to 


Knickerbocker Subscription Agency, 





132 Nassau 8t., Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 
STEELL & LIVINGSTON, Managers. 


— 








IF NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 


OLD COINS WANTED. 


High 
tes, neluding Half Cents, Cents, T 





. oka 
BE. sK INNER, P, 0. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 








WANTED. 
2 204 MONTH can be made 
$15.22 t0 $250, ce workingtorus: Persons Pre 


time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
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Why I Never Married. 


A wonderfully bright story 
of a most sensible “ Old Maid,” 
who could discern the dangers 
of a misalliance ; a most whole- 
some article to place before 


our growing daughters. 


Another good, sharp ser- 
mon for young ladies, written 
in a most entertaining style, 


“FELICIA HOLT,” 


the pen-name of one of Phila- 
delphia’s best-known society 
women, is an article entitled: 


Flirting 
Wrong ? 


These, with 
other special fea- 
tures for our 
girls, will be 
found in the No- 
vember number 


NY WY WY AY AIL AE 


The Ladtes 


. or 


Home 


Y 
iY 














> Now ready, on the News-stands, ro Cents a Copy. 





RUTH ASHMORE, in her Department of -‘Side Talks With Girls,’’ 


resents some very crisp “‘talks’’ under such captions as: 
ry P P 


“To be Easy in Conversation” ; 


A “For My Rosebuds of Marriage’’; . “Girls and the Stage.’’ 


S! For $1.00 





We will mail the Journal from now to January Ist, 1892—that is, the balance of this 

year, FREE, anda FULL YEAR from January Ist, 1891, to January rst, 1892. 

our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “ Art Needle- 

work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also, “Kensington Art Designs,” by Jane S. Clark, of London. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuitapEtpuia, Pa. 


ournal 







Also, 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


Remineton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 


the lowest rates in all pavers. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
170 Pages, 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 











PICTURES, ETC. 








KLACKNER’S AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 








New Subjects, Copyrighted and Just 
Published, 


**SUNDAY MORNING 
HOLLOW” 
(From Washington Irving), 
after JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
Etched by Jas, S. King. 
‘A MOMENT’S REST,” after HARRY 
ROSELAND. Etched by G, Mercier, 
‘*CARKIERES SOUS POISSYV,’’ after 
DAUBIGNY. Etched W, C. Bauer. 
** SAPPHO,”’ after F. C. Jonrs. 
Engraved by F. Girsch, 
** MISTRESS ANNE ”’ after L¥oN MORAN, 
Etched by GS. Mercier, 
* BREWING MISCHIEFP,”’ after C. Spre. 
GLE, JR. t Etched by F. M, Spiegle, 
“ON SARANAC LAKF,” 
Original Etching by Winslow Homer. 


IN SLEEPY 


“GOLDEN EVENTIDE,” after JULIAN RIx. 


Kiched by A. Drescher 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Lyon: 


linen and h 


» Mahogany or Ebony. Portfolios covered with 
orocco leather, in all sizes. 


N. B.—Purchasers of my Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 
protection from the inferior reproduction to which all imported priuts are liable—there 
being no international copyright law—s»o when you are visiting art stores in any part of 
the United States, don’t tail to ask for Klackner’s American Etchings and Engravivgs. 


C. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St., New York. 








THE “CHANDOS” 
Portrait of Shakespeare. 


Etched in LIFE SIZE by FLAMENG. 

Just published by FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
Co., 20 East 16th Street, Union Square, 
New York, L&oPoLtp FLAMENG'’s su- 
perb, life-sized etching of SHAKESPEARE, 
from the famous “Chandos” portrait 
now in the British National Portrait 
Gallery. 


A descriptive prospectus of this very im- 
portant portrait will be mailed free to any 
address. Also (upon receipt of New York 
reference) an unframed proof of Flameng’s 
etching wiil be sent, for inspection, to cor- 
respondents residing at a distance. 


And also, by mail, price ten cents, with 
66 illustrations, Catalogue No. 7 of high- 
class miscellaneous etchings. Many of these 
are specially suitable for Holiday Presents. 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Yo Women. Canandai N. Y. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








UTICA (N. Y.) CONSERVATORY. A Train- 
Teachers. 361 Students. 14 Em- 
LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


ing School for Music 
inent Professors. 
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Financial. 


TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY. 


Mr. Georce C. HOLt, of this city, in 
his article on Taxation published in our 
correspondence columns, last week, says, 
in the conclusion of the article: 

“The truth is that the personal property 
tax on individuals should be abolished. A 
tax on real estate and on corporations sub- 
stantially reaches all the taxable property 
of the community. The exceptions are too 
trivial to be noticed. Of course, theoreti- 
cally, taxation should be equal and univer 
sal. All property should bear its equal 
share; but in actual practice that cannot be 
done. The attempt to do it simply causes 
more injustice than it prevents. Personal 
property, in its modern forms, can be so 
easily concealed that it is useless to try to 
tax it when held by individuals. This is 
the universal experience in all courtries in 
recent years. The taxation of personal 
property, wherever it is now sought to be 
enforced, is a farce. The sooner itis abol- 
ished the better.” 

Mr. George S. Coleman, of this city, 
whose article on the same subject was 
published in the same issue of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, after showing the inequali- 
ties of taxation in this State under the 
present system of laws, hypothetically 
suggests that ‘* the entire system of tax- 
ation of personal property should be 
abolished.” We adopt the doctrine cate- 
gorically stated by Mr. Holt on this sub- 
ject, and do not believe in the practical 
wisdom of taxing personal property in 
the hands of individuals on the basis of 
assessed valuation, as the means of rais- 
ing revenue for Government purposes. 
All attempts to tax such property, in 
order to secure equality of taxation in 
proportion to the amount owned, are not 
only failures to attain the proposed result, 
but they, directly and indirectly, lead to 
a greater inequality than that which they 
undertake to correct. Personal property 
largely exists in an intangible and mova- 
ble form; and unless tax assessors can in 
some way be clothed with the attribute 
of omniscience, they cannot truly assess 
such property according to its real value. 
The attempt to do so, as Mr. Holt justly, 
observes, is simply ‘‘a farce,” and always 
has been and always will be so. 

What is called the listing system, by 
which every tax-payer is virtually made 
his own assessor under the solemnities of 
a formal oath, does not attain the end 
which it proposes. It does not secure an 
equal taxation ofall personal property, or 
such taxation proportionately to that on 
real estate, and is really no remedy for 
unequal taxation. Its effect is to encour™ 
age perjury on a huge scale, and drive 
personal property out of any community 
to which the system is applied. Such is 
the experience of every State in this 
country that has tried it, and hence, ex- 
perts in the matter of taxation have very 
generally come to the conclusion that the 
system is impracticable and unwise, and 
really no remedy for the evil it professes 
toremove. On this ground we have op- 
posed every proposition to introduce the 
system into this State, as we shall con- 
tinue to do until better enlightened. 

The truth is that a tax exclusively upon 
real estate, assessed according to itsactual 
value, and paid in the first instance by 
those who own the estate, is the simplest, 
surest, and in the final results the most 
equitable way of raising the requisite funds 
for public uses and necessities. There 
is no device by which such a tax can be 
evaded. The property is tangible and im- 
movable, and hence cannot be concealed 
or removed. It is under the assessor’s 
eye, and he can estimate its value. The 
tax,paid by the owner in the first instance, 
will by a natural law diffuse itself upon 
principles of equity among the different 
members of the community. In the final 
result they will all more or less partici- 
Pate in paying the tax. 

If, for example, a man owns a store on 
which he pays a tax, and occupies that 
store for business purposes, he will charge 
the tax to his customers in the price of 
the goods which he sells to them, and 
thus make them participate with him in 
the payment of the tax. If he rents the 
store to another, then the rental value 





will be increased by the tax paid on it; 
and the person leasing the store will col- 
lect the tax from his customers, Those 
who occupy and use real estate, whether 
they hold the title to it or not, are the 
parties who pay the tax on it; and they 
re-imburse themselves under a natural 
and irresistible law of distribution, 
charging it to those with whom they have 
commercial dealings. The tax reform in 
which we believe, is the complete aboli- 
tion of all assessments upon personal 
property and of all deductions for debt, 
and the taxation of real estate according 
to its true value, This, in our judgment, 
would come nearer to the idea of a real 
equality of taxation than any other meth- 
od which is practicable. 


> 


DEATH OF HARVEY FISK. 


Mr. Harvey Fisk, head of the banking 
house of Harvey Fisk & Sons, died at 
his country residence in Wilburtha, New 
Jersey, on Saturday last, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. Mr. Fisk was born in 
Vermont, and was the son of the Rev. 
Joel Fisk. Mr. Fisk had a good grammar 
school education. He entered a dry goods 
store in Trenton, N. J., at the age of sev- 
enteen, where he obtained a good mercan- 
tile education. He then came to New 
York, having secured a situation as clerk 
in the American National Bank, and after- 
ward was offered a position in the Bank 
of the Commonwealth, where he remained 
until 1862, At the age of thirty-one, he, 
with Mr. A. S. Hatch, organized the bank- 
ing firm of Fisk & Hatch. At that 





time we became acquainted with both | 


members of this firm in the following 
way: One day the Rev. John Milton 
Holmes, pastor of the first Congregational 
church in Jersey City, came into our of- 
fice—almost a stranger to us personally— 
and asked an interview. We knew Mr. 
Holmes by reputation, as the pastor of a 
then struggling church in Jersey City, in 
which church we took a deep interest. 
He said, at once, ‘“‘I have called to ask a 
favor of you in behalf of two very worthy 
young men who have just formed a part- 
nership to doa regular banking business.” 
One of them he said was a member of his 
church, ‘‘ They began business,’”’said Mr. 
Holmes, ** with a small capital—in money 
—but with a large one in Christian integ- 
rity and business capacity. I know them 
both and feel a deep interest in them. 
Now,” said Mr, Holmes, ‘‘ one of this firm 
will call on you ina day or two andTI 
hope you will receive him cordially and 
do what you can properly to help and en- 
courage them at this critical time in their 
history. They are bound to succeed,” he 
said, and ‘* all they now need is the influ- 
ence of a few friends to give them a start. 
They know of this interview,” said Mr. 
Holmes, ‘‘ for I told them, in advance, I 
should call on you and that they should 
have my help and the help of THE INDE- 
PENDENT too, if I could obtain it.” Ina 
day or two Mr. Hatch called, and after a 
fifteen minutes talk invited us to call at 
the office of the firm, in Wall Street, 
when a full statement of their condition 
and business intentions would be given. 
We met them at the time appointed and 
were pleased with the men. The inter- 
view was a pleasant one, and we promised 
to do what we could to help them. The 
friends of the new firm multiplied rap- 
idly, and in less than a year they were 
well known in Wall Street as a thriving. 
pushing, intelligent businessfirm. When 
the War broke out Fisk & Hatch ‘saw 
their opportunity” to step to the front in 
marketing among our leading corpora- 
tions and capitalists the new ‘ Five- 
twenty six per cent. Government bonds.” 
At once they were recognized as the lead- 
ersin placing that important loan. Busi- 
ness in that line crowded the new firm, to 
the astonishment of many of the old es- 
tablished, conserve.tive bankers, who, as 
is well known, were slow in their move- 
ments to help the Government at that 
crisis. Other banking houses, including 
Jay Cook and others, afterward took 
hold of this new business, but Fisk & 
Hatch, it may be truthfully said, were 
the leaders in the business, and they have 
held that position—as dealers in Govern- 
ment bonds—to this day, under the new 
firm name of Harvey Fisk & Sons, Their 








recent sales of bonds to the Government 
have been larger, it is believed, than 
those of any other banking firm. 
Mr. Harvey Fisk was a clear-headed, 
model business man. He made a host of 
strong friends, who were attracted to his 
firm by its integrity, its fair dealing, and 
its intelligent and prompt attention to all 
business matters. Mr. Fisk built up his 
immense business on solid, Christian 
foundations, and his death will be sorely 
felt by thousands among our best citizens. 
Mr. Fisk has left his business affairs in 
the hands of his sons, four able, active 
and worthy young men—viz.: Harvey 
Edward, Charles J., Pliny, and Alex- 
ander G. A fifth son, Wilbur C., a re- 
cent graduate of Princeton College— 
a young man of great promise, who has 
been devoted in his attentions to his 
father as a companion during his late ab- 
sence -in Europe and since his return— 
has identified himself with the business 
of the firm, altho not a partner with his 
brothers, Mr. Fisk leaves three daughters 
also—Bertha, May, and Eva, eight chil- 
dren in all. ; 
The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
at the country home in Wilburtha; and 


the burial was at Ewing church-yard, 
near by. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FINANCIAL conditions fail to display 
any change for the better during the past 
week; in fact, since we last wrote there 
have been further evidences of discour- 
agement on the part of investors, and of 
confidence in their own position on the 
part of the bear leaders, which have 
combined to bring about a very unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs in Wall Street. 
Prices seemed to literally melt away, 
without any great excitement, until an 
average loss of over four points brings 
them down to the lowest point in many 
years, a stereotyped expression which can 
convey but a poor idea of the serious 
character of the situation. Several stocks 
appear to have lost for the time being the 
prestige which they have long boasted, 
and have declined even more than others, 
which have always been left to move 
with the general current. Liquidation 
has continued heavy for both local and 
foreign account, and the only appearance 
of substantial support has been in the re- 
ported Vanderbilt purchases of 30,000 
shares of Lake Shore at the decline which 
was forced in it early in the week. The 
bear party is°very well organized, and 
has made several successful turns, 
meeting stop orders at every point 
for account of holders of stocks whose 
margins were almost exhausted. The 
elections were first used against the mar- 
ket, causing sales of the granger shares 
on the theory that the success of the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement in some lo- 
calities in the West might portend ill to 
the owners of securities of railroads doing 
business in that section. It is noted that 
Chicago, which has resisted the down- 
ward movement of prices, has shifted its 
position and is now largely short of the 
market. A large assortment of bearish 
news has been sent from the latter city, 
one of the chief items being in the nature 
of a statement that the managers of the 
Union Pacific Railroad have succeeded in 
rolling up a floating debt of ten million 
dollars from recent operations. At the 
moment, the surface indications seem to 
show a change for the better to be as dis- 
tant as ever, there being no buying power 
behind the market. Speculation is going 
through what the street terms a “slow 
panic,” and po one seems able to point out 
from whence relief can come sufficient to 
check the present downward tendency of 
prices. The decision of the court to ap- 
point receivers for the Sugar Trust in- 
duced marked weakness in the certificates 
which was reflected in the general mar- 
ket; and, late in the week, an advance of 
one per cent. in the Bank of England 
rate of discount and a heavy loss in bank 
reserves in this cicy aroused fresh appre- 
hension in regard to the financial situa- 
tion. The bears doubtless did all in their 
power to make money tight. Their sales 
of some stocks at one-half point below the 
regular market for cash were probably 
intended to make it appear that loans were 
refused on these stocks; but brokers who 
endeavored to sell regular way, and buy 
at the concessions for cash, found it im- 
possible to make the turn. 

The rise in the Bank of England rate is 
the result of a number of conditions, and 
came entirely unexpectedly because the 
governors of that institution allowed 
Thursday, their regular meeting day, to 
pass without action, and voted upon the 
advance on the following morning. It 
appears that over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion pounds have been taken from the 
Bank recently for South America, and. 
that the demand for Scotland has been 
larger than usual at this season. Had it 








for New York was pending, the rates 
might have been allowed to remain un- 
changed; but the Bank wasobliged to do 
all in its power to prevent such drain, as 
its proportion of reserve has been steadi- 
ly declining recently. It is regarded as 
not altogether impossible that we may 
yet receive some gold from abroad, in 
spite of the Bank’s precautionary meas- 
ures. Bills against actual cotton are press- 
ing ~ our foreign exchange market in 
such large amounts, and the demand from 
importers is so light, that London discount 
rates may have to be further advanced 
to prevent shipments of the yellow metal. 
Of coarse foreign purchases of stocks 
would change the aspect of the situation 
somewhat; but confidence abroad in our 
railway securities has been so eeriously 
shaken, and so much apprehension is felt 
regarding the position of certain opera- 
tors in London who have been helped 
over recent settlements by their col- 
leagues, that very heavy shipments of 
stocks do not appear probable in the near 
future. Our own money markets are not 
in a re-assuring condition. Rates are high 
at all Eastern cities, and there is no large 
accumulation of funds at any of the 
Western and Southern centers. To add 
to the discomfiture, we have less aid 
from the Government to look for now 
than was the case a year ago, as stated 
disbursements have been largely antici- 
pated in accordance with the Treasury 
Department policy. It is a significant 
fact that there is now very little market 
for even the better class of bonds, tao 
some of them have declined to a price 
which makes them return as much as six 
per cent, upon cost, 

The money market was characterized 
by a feverish and unsettled tone, at times 
approaching actual stringency. Bank 
loans have been contracted in order to 
provide funds necessary for shipment to 
the interior, and tho the Treasury did not 
draw much money out of the banks the 
current rates have been high Cali loans 
on Stock Exchange collateral averaged 6 
per cent., at which renewals were made 
as arule; but toward the close business 
was done at as high as 25 per cent. This 
rate was exceptional, and was due to the 
more careful scrutiny of collateral by the 
banks at the time when prices were weak- 
est. Some shifting of loans necessarily 
resulted from the calls by the banks for 
fresh collateral for loans which were 
weakened by the heavy declines in certain 
prominent investment stocks. Time 
money is very scarce, and the banks have 
made no pretense of supplying other than 
their most favored regular customers, 
Six per cent, isa minimum quotation on 
such business, and the collateral must be 
the best to secure accommodation. There 
is no demand for commercial paper, owing 
to the scarcity of loanable funds, 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
November 8th, 1890: 


American Exchange, 
Butch’rs’ & Drovers’. 


Continental.. 
Germania. .. 
Hanover......... 3 
Imp’ters’ & Traders’. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





*Nov. 8. Nov. 1. Differences. 

Loans... ......+ $398,855,700 $399,791,900 Dec. $936,200 
Specie........0+ 74,486,600 77,671,700 Dec. 3,155,100 
Legaltenders.. 21032.500 22,101,400 Dec. 1,068,900 
tS......0.. 892,253,400 396,284,500 Dec. 4,081,100 
Circulation..... 3,496, 100 3,508,400 Dec. 7,300 


The following shows the relation be-. 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$74.496.600 $77,671,700 Dec.$3,185,100 
21,032,500 22,101,400 Dec. 1,068,900 
Total reserve... $95,519,100 $99,773,100 Dec.$4,254,000 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep’ts 98,053,350 99,071,125 Dec. 1,007,775 


Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 


Specie.........+. 
Legal tenders.. 





quirements..... _ *2,544,250 701,975 Dec. 3,246,225 
Excess of reserve Nov. 9th, 1889.............e006 *7600,8500 
* Deficiency. 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


4368, 1891, Registered.........ceceeerssececees 
4s. 1591, Coupon..... sd 
4s, 1907, Registered... 






~~ See . 

Oo. ex-stamped..... 
Currency 6s, 1895.......... 
Currency 6s, 1896 .... 
Currency 6s, 1897.. 
Currency 6s, 1898..... 
Currency 6s, 1899..... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


60-days. 
BOOTIE, cc ccccccscevcccccecccccsceccoocs 4.8046 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Charles H. Fancher, late President of 
the Clinton Bank, has been elected Presi - 
dent of the Irving National Bank of this 
city, in place of John L, Jewett lately de- 
ceased. Mr Fancher stands high in tinan- 
cial circles, and will largely increase the 
business of this old and respected institu- 
tion. Mr. George E. Souper,who has been 
in the bank over twenty-two years, still 
remains Cashier. Both gentlemen have 
a wide acquaintance, and under their ac- 
tive and conservative management we feel 
that the prospects of this solid old bank 
never were brighter than now, 

The Duchess of Marlboro, with the 
Duke, now in this country, is in the mar- 
ket trying to raise some five to seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to satisfy the de- 
mands of several foreign bankers, from 
whom she has borrowed large sums of 
money. 

The Provident Loan Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been examined 


Sight. 
4.86 





not been that a withdrawal of £750,000 


and licensed by the New York Banking 
Department, with a capital stock of $500 








96 (1610) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


dom 








000. It is organized under the trust com- 
pany laws and is authorized to do a regu- 
lar trust company’s business, which em- 
braces almost anything in the way of 
financial matters. 

It will be seen by the following figures 
that several of the large banks in this 
city continue to report immense de- 
posits notwithstanding the temporary de- 
mand for money. 


Chemical National.......... «+. +. $23, 156,500 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 22.494 000 
pg BE ee 22,460,000 
An aggregate of................... $68,110,500 110,500 


The United States Treasurer now holds 
in United States bonds, to secure National 
Bank circulation. $140,097,900, as follows; 
posing A sixes, $6 692,000,; 44 per cents., 
$29,934,200; 4 per cents., $105,471, 700. 
And the Treasurer’ x weekly statement 
shows the following gold, silser, United 
States and National Bank notes in the 


Treasury: 
Gold coin and bullion................. $204, 111.645 
Silver dollars and bullion......... ... 811,040,444 
a 4 dollars and bullion, act July 
Dearie eflcesteecdnecacess 14,655,349 
Trade dollar 2 eer . 5.767.558 
Fractional silver coin................. 19,425,357 
Tinited States notes........ . ... 11,651,419 
National t ank notes. .................. 77,781 
National bank notes in process of re- 
le AE SR at 8,441,562 
Deposits with national bank deposi- 

DE ait badd ¢ deecGiacecsebbus cduue 28,568,008 
SI Ss sedinie tal teleninnsaah’ an $689, €43,1 183 
CERTIFICATES OUTSTANDING. 

ons . Sepaneheabeeahadad heeateth<ans oa $157.106.259 

Sep iceinetdetaee + 2% seseeuened 308.058, 894 
United States ee, WOO. 6. 5008 12,121,563 
Curency.. + Gee 6,900,000 


Jay Gould, it is said, now holds $13 - 
000,000 of Missouri Pacific stock in his 
own name. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
Kuropean countries, Austra- 


of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 


and the British West Indies. 
* 
Credit. 


also make collections and 
We also buy and sel all Investment 


issue Commercial and Travy- 
first-class Investment Se- 


elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 
curities for customers. We 
receive ——— of Banks, Securities. 
ke Corporations, 


Ba 

Firms and Inaivic uals, on favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW _YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 











Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 
° Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Do not fluctuate like stocks, pay a good rate of in- 
erest, and rank next to Governments in point of 
Safety. We have achoice line of BONDS. Send 


‘* NOVEMBER LIST. 


Also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip. 


in all branches. Accounts 
received and interest certifi- 
BAN Ki N G cates of deposit issued. 
S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


115 B’way, N.Y. CHIC AGO, ILL. 

















The e Clark € Lpovard Investment Co., 
oln. Nebraske. 
wm. J. Cc LARK. “Presiden J. W. McDONALD, 
retary. WM. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 
APITAL, S400, 000. 

We always have for sale first ‘mortgage loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoln city property 
werth at least 2% times the amount of see, loan. We 

ntee payment of interest and princi We also 
Rave for sale School District “Municipa nd County 
._ Write us for particula 


- WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD, 


Pepulation, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iptormation. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe rea) es- 
by La sean ap than peaves. Colorado. Must of 
rchased by us for noe. residents, dur- 
fag he laae, vor. has advanced from 5) to 100 per 
cent. bade ade: yi and refereuces. 
Mortgage 8 per ceat. city paper for sale 
a. w. SPEER & CO.,. Denver. Colo. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP. 
Mortgages, In heal Estate 











vestment Securities, 
DENVER, COLORADO, 





THE 
Provident Loan Trust Co. 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 
Par Value of Shares, $100 Each. 


Offers a limited pater of the jn of the Com- 
y 1891, when the shares will 
sold only at PAK and : PREMIOM, Stock can be 
paid for in tostallments if eogee. 
he Provident tenn Trust Co. is an out- 
rowth of and successor to the ¢: leases Kansas 
oan & Investment Co., which was the mos* 
successful corporation of the’ kind in the West, and 
pid five per cent orast-asnval Sividends for 
the past six years. Its business aces th - 
chase acd sale of high-grade ~- Xe paper, Tand 
8 ver eent. first merece real estate loans, debenture 
ll ae \-— KY —_ stocks. The new 
vad vo tts p copmal and larger facili- 
ties. ar he a ts profits a one* ncrease its dividends. 
Seores @, 8 show — 
a. iy in rene ont, ase no é t 
lost a cent. and all made advantageous jnocatmente. 
‘The stock is for sale and full particulars furnished 
on application to the office oi the ane. Kansas 
City, or to the authorized Eastern agents. 


LAWRENCE 8S. MOTT & CO., 


115 Broadway, N. Y., and 54 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PYURTLAND, OREGO 
DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
ns center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many wno sare never seen the property 


pave madein from three to five years, 
Re and full information furnished upon 100% 


THe CHAMBER! IN INVESTMENT CO 
THE SIOUX wae AND INVEST 

















LE. We take from responsible 

farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iven. Correspondence selicited. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Basiness—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A 1 leng established tenants, 
monthly reatal $275. Price $32,000. cash, balance 
on good time with &§ per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in value in afew years. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah, 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia: The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 
LURAY. STANLEY AND SU SNS NDOAH, 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRG 
_luvestments made by us throughout Virginia 


DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is today the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investments in Denver 
realty cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'edge of values 
gained by fifteen years residence and five years 
active real estate business. 

Can place loans on gilt edge security at from six to 
ten per cent. Any information giadly furnished. 
Highest references. 


F. §, STODDARD, 1708 Stout &t., Denver, Col. 
Defaulted Western Mortgages. 


I will pay cash for defaulted Western loans, or will 
take charge of their collection for a reasonable com- 
mission. Correspondence solicited. References given. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON. Pres. Provident Trust Co., 
_ 36 Bromfield *treet, Boston, Maes, 











Bonds, or Secured Co: smumevelal ° 


‘aper, dealt in exclusively by Financial Securities 
4 ©o,, Dallas, Texas. If not, send for investment bulletins # 

and pamphlets on Texas Banking and Western Loans, “a ” 
try some of their investments. 








(HE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 








MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eanecutore, eto.,can invest in these bonds. 


NOTICE, 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 28th day of October, 1890. All note-hoiders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notitied to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier, 
Dated Oct. 29:h, 1890. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway, 
Sutrance through the Bank, 











DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LU TH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and 


0, all points by water, 
and being more thar 300 MILES FARTH 
T tributar w 


a 
mater, and if you wish to inv: 
= we wil send. full informatio 

C.°E. LOVETT & CO. Duluth, Minn, 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0Q,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . ,. $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. ‘t Vice-Pres’ts, 
W. S. STREETER, 


UNION INVESTMENT 00, 
ort | Capital, $1,000,000 amy 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, with 
50 per cent. of the net rofi's to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Send for circulars. 


0. F. Page, Treas. } UNION Investment Co, 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next lareeS city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation to-day 5,000, one year ago 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 40 to % miles 

am os of South ‘Dakota, by! in 1888 raised 

40,000,0 bushels of wheat and 20,600(00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and co-dag has ever Une Thousana sunday- 


ERRE isto be toSouth Dakota, what Omaha 
is ty Nebeenka Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
izan. etc.; that is, the commercial and wholesale 
cente 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least S per 

cent. perannum. I shall Pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
ReFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
ev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
R. F. Pettigrew, 0.S Senator from South Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


50 to 150 PER CENT. PROFIT 


CAN BE MADE Bw ir a2 $10 TO $50 
CUMU LATIVE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Particulais (free). 

C. E. RICHARDSON, 193 Paliadio, Duluth, Minn. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 


(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


states managed. I + a collected. 
Correspondence invited 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
- DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, S among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Geona. Wiltia : my & q tthe Ohemic ical Nati 

eo. G. ams, of the emica ation: 
rb Gt New York City. tional Safe De Cc 
. oO e@ National Safe it Com 
pany, "Chic ‘0, Ill. _ 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
at poe Savings Banks and Investors throughout 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


























[November 13, 1890. 
United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa | depositery for moneys pai 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian as 











INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


Patch me may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whale time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of bi Gane 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a 'y for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 





TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. H ‘ WILLIAM LI 
CLINTON BERT, JOHN. CROSBY BROWN 
DANTEL D. LORD, EDWARD Coo 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES CHARLES 38. SM 


Ww, MITH, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER, 
J » KE. ORR, 


OHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H.. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D, SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, GUSTAV_H. SCHW 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN. Gn RGE k. VieToO 
GEORGE BLISss8. Wh. SWALDORE A ASTOR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secre 


Louls G. HAMPTON, poe Secretary. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 
Improv inside — real estate a specialty. 
r nd b blocks built and 








sold 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
— inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 
e 


8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on paptusties city and farm property. 
Geod security, Tnteres title, and prompt 
Dist wg ft of terest Xtdrees. teed, 


“yy wit LLIAM ™S 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad: Colorado. 








Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vanette. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THt IND«PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEx. 
Agent for as Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a choice line of farmers’ 
paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by cattle being fattened for market, afford 
every my of security and mvestigation. 

Such paper is obtained by the Company through the 
followin named associated eo to wit: The First 
Danbury State 


Battle Creek, lowa; the First Ute Bank, Ute, lowa: 
the German State Bank, ——. lowa; the Bank of 
Cyshing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. it fully saarapteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The best of ret- 
erences given. Correspondeuce solicited. 





Wis: Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON irene Liewettyuitco:. Seats Wank. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. ment AGE LOANS, 6 percent., 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent . according to the class of 
property and locat on, First class Eastern and West- 
ern reserenors, 

s.M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investmen's ard 
loans. It is no longer necessary for ~eeere capital 
tage te te take 5 = a poe A aatety. 

Busines: 


THE Wicks & a8 BAILEY "INVEST M ‘WT COMPANY, 


methacnaea? THe | INDEPENDENT. People’ 8 oie. ings 
and Depoatt Rank. Denve 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us A ont, References: National 
Banks of Den 

Wolfe, W ebb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest ecoteante® of standing. Thorough 
. es of interest. Choice West: rn 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 




















THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays 6 ver cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondance solicited . 





ler tha Government Ont 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would vy my nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 


roduce t 
alley 


is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre, 








ee ee oO 
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“ epoch inereasey 
cif ra te From ar » than in and 


edn many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
hanged their in its from small dividend 
g securities to investments in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY, NEBRASKA, offers, notonly asa place 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the adv and conv of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Teie- 
phone, etc.. etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to @ community, having a large water power de- 
yeloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 








“It is vain to wealth within the reach of him 
who wil not piarA out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


“MISSOURI TRUST CO., 


SGwaseA. MO. 





Tien {Missouri + Ay, 

1 1aws o govern’ rust Companies 
tothe only company in Central Missouri authorized 
Trustee and Curater of estates. 








ndow- 





MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST C0., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


140s LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
— NK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





National Bank o : 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


FRANK N. CHICK. ent 
HOW. WARD M, HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


OTATESF WASHINGTON 


y « FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 





| 82%9.%10%. 3 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


1CITYor TACOMA] 
SURPLUS MONEY vermsncuty tn 


Texas Stocks 
and Bonds, or for a short time in good Loans on 


Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 








tifientes of Deposit. The only ae 7 

in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 

Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment Dulleting 
and pamphiet on Texas Banking. 


. First Mortgage Loans 8 & 10 per cent. 
al [ aveli approved by First National Bank, 
fewhaven. Puaet Sound Terminus 

Great Northern 


Manito! y. Correspondence ins 
vited. HAMILTON REYNOLDS Fairhaven Washington 











We have 10 acres not platted, adjoining the best 
residence portion of our city; one corner of it within 
50 feet of two lots which sold for $6,000, and on which 
a handsome residence will be built in the spring. 
This isa pargain, « a most beautiful piece of property, 
price $45,000, worth $60,000. 

MYERS & WHIPPLE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. Tineferences furnished. 








The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 


Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 


Write to 
THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 


_ WM, 8. WILLIAMS, Pres't, Hartford, Oonu, 








MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 





Capital subscribed.............. $2,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)................. :000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396, 716 85 
SEs caked babecsnnencs ches ogess 11,168,685 04 


The yoetpeze firm of accountants, Barrow, 


., of London, Manchester and 


ew Yi or see auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as publ hed une 4 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
the following certiticate: 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 


BARROW, WA’ GUTHRIE & CO. 
New YORE, 16th Oct., 


6 PER ceyt, BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

FR CENT.CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
s TWO YEARS. 

S$ INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Loudon, England. 
Phila., 4th'and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 1:7 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Missouri. 


AND TRUST 00 


Gs BND, AF 
gaztatett er bares m Surplus, $130,000. 
d guaran 
ured by 


teed. “sobsatsrer aed Ny Wy the Oo Seana ny. sec - AY 
ortgages h nterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, ew. ore Nc 
better —* offered investors. Eastern 
rn references furnished it wot. Cor- 
res} ndence: requested. Write for particulars. 
LARKE, E. R, Treas. 
DM. MCELHINNEY Vice-Pres.0.P.W EBSTER Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St. Agents, 
F. A. ‘SMITH 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you 
Usiton BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak 

















Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





BUSINESS has been seriously interfered 
with by the Elections held on Tuesday, 
that day being an absolute business blank 
and the following days being in some de- 
gree devoted to the discussion of the un- 
expected results. The large Democratic 
majority shown by the returns has had no 
influence on market conditions so far , as, 
altho it carries with it more than a sug- 
gestion of a reduction of tariff in the 
future, the possibility of giving effect to 
such a policy is yet several years re- 
moved, and much may happen in the 


interval. The demand for seasonable 


goods at first hands has, throughout the 


week, been of a purely hand-to mouth 
character, and in other branches there 
bas prevailed a noticeably quieter feeling. 
Spring and summer fabrics have proved 
in moderate request only, but the outward 
movement on account of back orders has 
been quitefree. Inthis spring clothing 
woolens, cotton ‘“‘ wash” fabrics, white 
goods, black sateens, fancy black dress 
cottons, hosiery, etc., have figured promi- 
nently, just as they have right along been 
chief figures in current orders, Jobbers 
have made fair progress in their holiday 
goods branches and their “‘jobs” have in- 
sured some degree of activity, but outside 
of these business has been decidedly quiet, 
regular store trade showing the after ef- 
fect of late activity, out-of-town buyers 
being now pretty well stocked and able to 
meet current and prospective require- 
ments without material resort to this mar 
ket. The general tone of the market is firm 
outside of a few fancies still remaining 
and now out of season, Even these have 
during the past few weeks been greatly 
reduced in dimensions. Country reports 
show ahealthy distribution in progress, 
exceeding in volume any previous experi- 
ence of late years. With this collections 
are easy, and the prospects of a duplicat- 
ing trade of considerable dimensions as- 
sured, 
COTTON GOODS. 

Staple cotton goods have ruled quiet, 
and there is but little prospect of any 
improvement until near the close of the 
month, when by means of “spring dat- 
ing,” etc., thedemand may be stimulated. 
Prints in off-styles have been irregular, 
but th ese are the only weak spots in the 
market; prices otherwise ruling very 
firm with stocks in good shape. Print 
cloths are quiet at 8 5-16c. for 64x64’s and 
2ic. per yard for 56x60’s, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


EQUITABLE |: 








WOOLEN GOODS. 

In the woolen department business is 
slow, and there is more interest evinced 
in the question of the prices at which 
next season’s goods will open than in cur- 
rent trading. Indications are that. new 
goods will rule higher than last season’s 
quotations. 





READING NOTICES. 





MR. S. STODDARD, of Denver, Colorado, has an 
pe BN, in THE INDEPENDENT this week to 
beg any a the attention of investors. Mr. Stod- 

ard has liv 


estate values have steadily in 
believe, many desirable opportunities for invest- 
ments in real estate under a wise guidance. 





LATEST DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE. 


Flammarion, the snanous French astronomer. 


THE SPECIAL DELIVERY OF BAG- 
GAGE. 


ONE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S GREAT 
CONVENIENCES. 

THE prompt dispatch and ready delivery of one’s 
baggage is one of the most desirable conveniences of 
modern travel. On no railroad in the country has 
this branch of the service received more thoughtful 
consideration than on the Pennsylvania,and the in- 
auguration some years ago of the Special A. A 
System is the most aavanced step in the direction of 
the effective handling of personal baggage. Under 
this system the traveler, in advance of departure. ap- 
Dlies to aticket agent, advises him of his destination, 
and a transfer agent calls at residence or hotel and 
checks the baggage through to residence or hotel in 
the city of his destination. If no train is designated 
by the traveler the shipment is made bythe first train 
leaving after the collection, so that it will be deliver- 
ed a Ector ¢ to the arrival of its owner. 

system prevails between the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, as 
well as between those cities and all prominent sea- 
shore resorts on the Pennsylvania Railroad during 
the season. The charge is $1, to be paid in advance. 

‘The annoyance of having one’s baggage delayed is 
exceeded only by the comtort of finding that it has 
preceded the movement of its owner. Under the 
Special Deiivery a enh a RESIS and delivery 
in advance is assured. - 


DIED. 


FIsK.—At his residence, Riverside, Ewing Town- 
ship, New commen on Saturday, November #th, HaR- 


enold, 
Constable Ke ¥ 


WHITE GOODS. 


STRIPED & FIGURED SWISS MUSLINS, 
CORDED and FIGURED PIQUES. 


FRENCH MADAPOLAMS, 


LAOE and LINEN TABLE SQUARES, 
LACE and MUSLIN TOILET SETS, 
BLEACHED and UNBLEAOHED 
SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

















d Broadway LH 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 





Angora 
Suitings 
IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


ea, 9 
Cummex “Vearr~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 








(1611) 27 





Oriental Rugs 
CARPETS. 


Our collection is the largest 
and richest in the city, present- 
ing every phase of the latest de- 
signs and colorings of the East. 


WE CONTINUE TO SELL 
THESE GOODS AT 
OLD PRICES. 


W.& J,SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 





LUNCH CLOTHS, 


This week we shall place on salea 
line of superior quality Fringed Dam- 
ask Lunch Cloths, in cream and white, 
with Red and Blue Borders and plaid- 
ed Red and Blue Ceniers. Sizes and 
prices as follows: 


2x23 yds. 2x3 yds. 


$2.25 $275 $3.25 
18-inch D’Oyleys to match at $1.25 
per dozen. 
Exceptional bargains in extra wide 
Double Damask Table Cloths. 


2x34 yds. 


Sizes. Yds. Prices. 
24x24—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
24x3 — 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
24x3i— 400, 4.75, 5.50 
24x4 — 6.50, 8.00, 9.50 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price of all 
carpetings, we will cuntinue to dispose of our im- 
mense and elegant stock consisting ot 
Royal Wiltons, Wilton Velvets, Axmin- 

ster, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 

extra Super Ingrains, 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION, 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet U1icloths, | to 4 yards wide. 
Lignums, etc., at lowest prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Linoleum 


All a new fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies; just received most eiegant line of 
PC OLihS which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES, 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery, 
at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y 





Andrews Mfg. Co., 
7% Fifth Ave.,N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 








19% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 


TYPE, PResess AND MATERIALS 
VANDER LS & CO. 
“Strong ma and Cabinets, rates, Stands, etc. 


re COMPLETE ag #000 : 
S Spruce Street, New Y k» 
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Susurance. 
COMBUSTIBLE HOTELS. 


JANUARY 9th, 1883, the Newhall House 
in Milwaukee; March 18th, 1887, the 
Ricamond House in Buffalo; February 
18th, 1889, the fall of the Park Central in 
Hartford; October 15th, 1890, the Leland 
House in Syracuse—these are a few only 
of the memorable hotel fires which are 
nevertheless soon forgotten by all who 
have not been touched by them in person 
or purse. The latest one presented the 
usual incidents: inmates flocking into the 
halls in their night-clothes, not knowing 
the exact location of the exits, and if they 
had known, finding themselves cut off by 
the fire; some able to use the rope-and- 
webbing fire-escapes, some jumping fran- 
tically, and others just missing the ropes 
and falling to death; twenty lives were 
saved by the heroism of the colored ele- 
vator-boy, who ran his car till its sides 
were crackling into flames—this is all not 
new. 

But where were the iron balconies with 
ladders, which could not be disturbed 
while the walls stood, altho they might 
be heated and lapped by flame? There 
were extemporized ropes, in one case 
burning through and letting the escaping 
inmate drop to the street; where were the 
appliances that were already in p sition 
and could not burn off? Where were the 
iron bridges connecting with the bal- 
conies and extending to adjoining build- 
ings? Where was the connection of every 
window with some of these? ‘As usual, 
these things were absent. They cost 
some money in construction; they are 
not ornamental, and are objected to as in- 
terfering with and defacing the architec- 
tural effect; they may even be thought to 
do harm by suggesting that the structure 
which has them 1s not fire-proof and may 
possibly need them. Tall buildings are a 
necessity, and so hotels must be tall. 
Granted; but in this age of ingenuity what 
decent excuse exists for exhibiting to 
the sky such a spectacle as that of a blaz- 
ing building, with human beings looking 
down to the pavement, two to ten stories 
below, and no means of escape from one 
or the other death except casual ladders, 
ropes, or the desperate chance of drop- 
ping? We do not intend to burn people, 
yet we put ourselves and others in struc- 
tures which are certain to burn quickly if 
the start is made, and provide no means 
of escape. It is in vain for a man to dis- 
charge a weapon at the breast of another 
and plead that he did not intend to do 
harm; the law says a man must be held 
to have intended the legitimate and nec- 
essary consequences of his own act. 
When trains are run across bridges al- 
ways weak, or those which the neglect of 
inspection has allowed to become s80; 
when elevated railroad trains are driven 
round sharp curves at a rate of speed 
which, in Brooklyn, has been complained 
of at intervals by voluntary writers to the 
press for several years as dangerous; when 
all that is lacking to complete the act is 
the actual starting of the fire at some 
particular time; or when carefulness is 
omitted in some other of the ten thousand 
places and ways, does not the guilt, mor- 
ally, come close to that which the law 
recognizes and punishes, and is not the 
law defective in failing to somehow reach 
such guilt? 

This Syracuse hotel was found on fire 
at 12:45 a.M.; at 1 the whole interior was 
roaring with flame; at 1:15 nearly the 
whole of the walis had fallenin. It seems 
there was an “ automatic alarm,” and 
that the night-clerk set this going; but 
the fire was so swift that the inmates 
found their escape cut off. The head of 
the firemen said it was ‘‘ the quickest fire 
he ever got into,” and when a building is 
completely on fire in one-quarter hour 
and falls in in another one may well 
hope that no quicker will ever be known. 
What the building was—pitch pine, or 
what else—we do not know, but its qual- 
ity was pretty well understood by some- 
body; for a gentleman connected with 
this office, being in Syracuse was warned 
away from it by an acquaintance, who 
said it had not a brick partition in it and, 
if it ever got on fire, was bound to go 








down within half an hour—a prediction 
which was verified in less than two 
months after. 

Can anything be done about ii? The 
building laws are efficient in their re- 
quirements, or not. If they are not so, 
make them so; if they are so, enforce 
them. Somebody has written to the 
papers to charge the faultiness of con- 
struction largely upon the extortionate 
cost of rolled iron beams, caused by the 
high tariff, now made still higher. 
Whether this is a just presentment we do 
not say, not having looked into the facts 
in this particular matter; if it is—not- 
withstanding the tariff is to many per- 
sons a fetich and to even remotely speak 
against it a sort of blasphemy—is it not 
too high a price for what is called ‘ pro- 
tection ” when the tolls are counted out, 
not in money, but in human life? 


<< 


DISCRETION IN ADMITTING OUT- 
SIDE COMPANIES. 


THE insurance laws of this State, while 
in some things perhaps giving the Super- 
intendent too little discretionary power, 
have in other things given him that pow- 
er without stint—for instance, in the 
matter of admitting to the State outside 
insurance organizations. He is author- 
ized to refuse admission whenever, upon 
examination, the capital stock of the 
company applying for admission is found 
to be impaired, ‘‘and also whenever, in 
his judgment, such refusal to admit shall 
best promote the interests of the people 
of this State.” Whether, in an extreme 
case, tolerable grounds could be found 
for a mandamus to issue against him, if 
one were sought, we do not know, but 
language could not be broader than the 
statute employs; it is precisely equivalent 
to saying that he may refuse admission 
whenever he chooses, and of course the 
sincerity and soundness of his opinion 
that his action is ‘* best” for the general 
interests of the people cannot be put upon 
question, at law. 

So broad a discretion as this of course 
can be abused. It ought to be exercised 
only by a man of sound judgment and 
immovable probity, imbued with the sense 
of responsibility to duty end incapable of 
using official powers to feed any grudge 
or favor any friendships. Only such men 
ought to fill any public positions, and, em- 
phatically, only such men, chosen for fit- 
ness and not in the process of making up 
party “slates,” ought to be intrusted with 
such delicate duties as pertain to insur- 
ance supervision. But the elementary 
principles of business and good morals are 
still too millennial for daily use in public 
administration, and there has not been, 
for many years past, a Superintendent 
chosen except on the rule of reward for 
party services or personal following. So 
we get a very imperfect practice in super- 
vision—not merely errors of judgment but 
indulgence of whims and personal feel- 
ings. 

These remarks are suggested by some 
comments we find upon Mr, Maxwell’s 
refusal or neglect to grant the application 
of the American Casualty Company, of 
Baltimore, which the Chronicle says Las 
a paid capital of a million and a surplus 
of half a million. Upon this basis it is 
the peer of any company now transacting 
such business here, and if objection is 
raised to the blanket character of the 
company’s charter in respect to the kind 
of insurance which may be undertaken, 
it is suggested in rejoinder that there is 
already a home company of an equally 
blanket character and that a foreign 
company of like character has been ad- 
mitted. It would probably not be diffi- 
cult to mention outside assessment socie- 
ties admitted by Mr. Maxwell’s predeces- 
sor, and perhaps by himself also, which to 
any intelligent understanding are of the 
sort ‘* the interests of the people of this 
State ” can best do without. A reason- 
able statement of the discretion conferred 
by the law seems to be that the Superin- 
tendent is not to resist the entrance of 
any properly organized and fairly well 
equipped company because there are al- 
ready companies enough, since insurance 
ought always to remain open to the first 
competitor; he may decide that, altho 








apparently well started and equipped, the 
applicant is not really promising and can- 
not be expected to succeed. But such a 
decision, to command respect and justify 
itself by what time shows, must have very 
substantial grounds, 

Several years ago, a similar New York 
company, having a peculiarly large de- 
gree of blanket in charter and business, 
had to encounter opposition in some 
States because this had passed a law 
(since repealed) excluding from this State 
outside companies doing the like blanket 
business, The company, however, argued 
that the New York law ought not to count 
as the occasion for retaliation (politely 
known as ‘ reciprocity ”), until some 
company had applied for admission to 
New York and had been refused under 
thatlaw. But a florist is the fast person 
who should start the throwing of stones, 
and this State, having the largest number 
of companies and the largest capital in- 
volved in insurance, should be the last to 
provoke retaliation. 


+> 


RAPID “ ENDOWMENT.” 


WE find noted in the Traveler’s Record 
one ‘‘endowment ” society which pro- 
poses to endow with such liberality and 
also with such delightful speediness that 
it is entitled to individual mention. An 
ex-butcher of Pittsburg, calling himself 
W. Spencer, has started the Mutual One- 
Year Order of Boston and claims to have 
nineteen ‘‘ branches” in operation al- 
ready. The member is to pay $39, during 
a year, in fees, dues, and assessments, 
and in return he is to receive back $100 
atthe end of the year; moreover, he can 
take out anew certificate every month, so 
that this is equivalent to paying in $39 
a month and taking out $100, only there 
is an interval of a twelve-month between 
the two operations. How it is done we 
don’t know, and nobody must ask us; it 
is not well to be over-curious about proc- 
esses—be satisfied with results, Never 
mind about figuring out the rate of inter- 
est—who wouldn’t be satisfied to trade 
$39 for $100? No waiting seven years, or 
even five; only twelve months between 
promise and fruition. 

This thing, like others, comes from 
Massachusetts, the State of all States 
which should be expected to tolerate only 
sound insurance schemes, We call at- 
tention to it gratuitously, and those 
whose faith prompts them can hurry to 
join. For ourselves, inasmuch as life and 
some other things are uncertain, we will 
take ours at once; there will be $61 net 
coming to us from W.Spencer, and he can 
throw off the odd $11 and remit the $50. 
It is perfectly plain that this is what 
the promise amounts to, and that it is a 
waste of time and trouble to pass out $39 
with one hand and receive $100 with the 
other. Nevertheless we have no faith 
that Mr. W. Spencer will remit the 
‘* change” as proposed. 











Mr. EpwarD HENRY KENT still delays 
public announcement of the new and 
original plan for strictly popular life in- 
surance, to be presented by a new society 
which he must start, unless he does injus- 
tice to the fitness of things as embodied 
in his own talents and experience, Mean- 
while he must be under the impression 
that the unfortunate Mutual Benefit, etc., 
has stilla little blood left; for we note 
that he has obtained a judgment against 
the Society for $50,000 by default. The 
action was brought (as we read) in the 
name of another person, and, either by 
coincidence or by some sort of natural 
selection, the papers were served upon 
Director Bostwick, who is Mr. Kent’s 
father-in-law; in the pressure of other 
engagements (or for some other reason), 
Mr. Bostwick laid the papers by and for- 
got about them until the statutory time 
had expired and Mr. Kent’s attorney was 
able to surprise the Society by entering a 
judgment by default. Then the Society’s 
attorney went into court with a state- 


ment of the facts, and obtained an order 
vacating the judgment and execution and 
re-opening the case. Possibly this is only 
a bit of interlocutory practice on Mr, 
Kent’s part, just to keep his hand in, for 
it is likely to be as hard for him to get 
this $50,000 as it eertainly would be for 





the Society to spare it. 
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INSURANCE. 


ey 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 


participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all licies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer. 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CA PIP Asc... ..ccccccccccccceccssccceses $2,000,000 
BURPLUS......ccccccescccccsccesesces $2,000,000 


SECURITIES and VALUABLES of every descrip. 
=, er Bonds and Stocks, Plate, Jewelry, 
, taken for I anaes on Special Guar. 
any. re the Lowest r: 
The Company ala Bones Safes inside its Burglar. 
poet’ Vaults at prices varying from $5 to $2U0, accord- 
vide to size. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
ed for Safe-renters. 
Deposits of Money received on interest. Income 
collected and remitted for a moderate charge 
he Company acts as Executor, ‘Administrator, and 
Guardian, and Receives and Executes Trusts of ev er 
description from the Courts, Corporations, and Inde. 
viduals. 

Ali Trust Funds and Investments are kept aopenate 
and oP see from the assets of the Company, As addi- 
tional security the Company has aS Trust Cap- 
ital of aeags Det responsible for its Trust 
obligations. receipted for and safely kept 
without - 

JOHN B. GEST, Presiden: 
ROBERT. PATTERSON, * Vice-President. 
HAKLES ATHERTON, T 
RICH aitDs0 ¥ L. WRIGAT, IR. - Secretary. 
G. S. CLARK, Safe e Superintenden 
ROBEKT M.'SCO' TT, Assistant _ 
. H. PIGOTT, Assistant Secretary 
HOsEPH P. RICHARDSON, ‘Auditor. 


DIRECTORS: 








John B. Ges Thomas Drake, 
Edward w. c lark, Thomas McKean, 
George F. Tyler, C. A. Grise 
Henry C. Gibson, ohn C, Bullitt. 
William H. Merrick, Robert Patterson, 
Edward T. Steel, George Philler. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$72,000,000 











LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortauity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port publishea by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALEIFE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
eo 45 
PERBT ERTS SSS: 19:88 398 75 
~~ $2,436,189 189 73 
wite RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 1s- 


at the life rate premium. 
Asaual Cash distributions are paid upon all 








very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surreD- 
der and pald- up insurance values to ane the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statu 

ayy Ge and values for any age sant on ap 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. ag hae Secretary. 
wM. B. TURNER. Asst. See fee 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPFNDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 











would like the paper sent, 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Life Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 


Liabilities, . + «+ 1,484,802 10 


Surplus to Policy-hulders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1889..........0cccce++e+ - 1,986,134 87 


Total Marine Premiums,,........c000.. $5,502,764 27 








$4,116,629 40 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 8ist December, 1889,.......0002.... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
period. + $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 








United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 W0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at......ccccccccccees++seeeecerees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank......cccccs sovccesscese seveees+ 271,811 00 

AMOUNL, ....cccccce++seeeeee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February ncxt, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
" CHAS. D. LEVE 
“RAV N. DENTON SMITH, 
fae,  OHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 


WM. STURG 
BENJAMIN A” FIELD, 
EDMUND 





Ww COKLIES, ANSON W, HA 

ILLIA GROOT,. ISAAC LL 
WILLIAM Be THOMAS MAITLAND, 

RACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY 

LLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLE 
JOHN L. RIKE GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
ie ORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 


ew G. BOULTON 
N D. HEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES | A ‘BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 

E GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS, H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, er Presiden‘ ent, 

H. MOORE Joo-Fresiden t. 
Vices. Preatd: nt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... ouss.nes 46 


surrender values stated in eve! 
by the Massachussetts ft 





aw voRy OPER IS Pas. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











STATEMENT 





Assets, . . . . . 7 


Increase in Assets, ‘Cae ° 
8 us, . $ ° 7 . . e 
rease in iets ° - 7 
Receip 2 - << 


Increaso during year, * . 
Paid Policy-Holders, . . «+ « 
Increase d 


year, * . 


over 1 88s, . © . 


. « ©6$136,401,328 02 
. + ee) $10,819,174 46 
~ ee) +) $9,857,248 44 
pe a 1,717,184 81 
ee) + «$31,119,019 62 

aT) Bhai te "903,087 16 
hing ek te Feo O68 . 

* LL”. §281,602;483 37 
eee e 388,222 05 


»388,22 
° ee « e« $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 


“ *« ant a 182,310 
* e . ° ¢ 23,941 
oe ea ie 44,577 
e . e. . i 1,97 1 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. .. . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash ia Banks and Trust Com: 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


‘ at ’ interest, ° e 
and in transit, etc. 


$69,361,913 13 
. #9034600 OD 81 


9 
$2,988,632 7 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve 


at 4°), $126,744,079 58 





ined the f. :. 


T have carefully 





and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 

Year Assumed. Outstanding Assets. Surplus. 
1884 681,420...... $351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886 56,832,719....... 393,809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643, 
1887 9,457,468....... 497 628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,204,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940, 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,934,...... 136, 401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, que. W. Aucninc.oss, 
Cnarves R, HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 


Samuet E, Sprovtts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C, Ho.pen, 


Oxtver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smurrn, 
RopertT OLYPHANT, 
Georce F, Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, M. 


ERMANN C. VON Post, Freperic Cromwett,) Rosert A. Granniss, 
Nicuoras C, Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


ALExanverR H, Rics, 


uutien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN ae FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


Mapicat Diesctors 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON. M D. 


HEODORE MorrorpD, 
WiiiiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Puma, 
Wiruiam D. WASHBURN, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Avucustus D, JuiLiiarp 
Cuarres E, Miter, 
James W, Husrep, 


P. Drxon, 


- Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


WILLIAM W., RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


&. 1. MARSH, MP 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. ¥ TRALSICN, Sec 
A. WHEELWHIGHT. As ‘Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuar ry. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Compan ang. a is easier to place insurance on 
y plan ever before offered, an 








bow é AGENTS, desiring te GRP PNE tq ons 4 
upe 


\~ — fant 7 Agencies. at Home 








‘or reinsurance and all other claims 18], 
Surplus over all Liabilities 409, 


TOF Mbt is the maw webm nie y. Precciont 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A, Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
ginavantes Cash Val- 





“Pirestricted residence, 
epasectsbie Lee 
Definite Cont 
Imm ~sa Sett foment 
of Claim 








OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital............ecsceee. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BOTOS, OFC, ..... ccccccsccccccccce 2,746,070 O02 
Wet Barplas, ...ccccccccscccseseee 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... cceeeeeee 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Biooktyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Mana-er Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, Sao Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment and 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JACOB L.. HALSEY., Vice-President. 
nL Y EMPLE 2a ge 











Secreta: 
OUN H. GLFFIN, Ji, Asst. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


E quitable 


Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication, The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a veturn of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


/ ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 20 conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extartt. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Ol and Young. 


NATURE AND THE POET. 
BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 





TAKE me, Nature, make me thine, 
Close heart-fellow, neighbor mine, 
We twain a company divine. 


Thou shalt speak and I will listen. 
By the dewdrup that doth glisten, 
By the blossom it doth christen, 


By each sunbeam slanting down, 
By each tree-bole mossed and brown, 
In my heart thy truth be sown. 


In my heart thy gladdening lore 
Rich and hountiful will pour 
From thine unconsuming store. 


Let the maddening world go past, 
With ambition’s trumpet blast, 
With its cravings vague and vast, 


With its loves, despairs and hates, 
Phantom hopes and hideous fates; 
Peace is but for him who waits. 


Not for me the party cry, 
Souls that cringe or creeds that Jie; 
Ephemera with their age that die. 


Not for me the hurrying feet, 
The jostling crowd, the anvil beat 
That welds life out at fever heat. 


Rather mine to dwell apart 
Far from stir of human mart, 
Commune with thee and mine own heart. 


Thine and mine the fields and woods, 
Arching skies, deep solitudes, 
Where knowledge dwells and reverence 
broods, 
St, STEPHEN, N. B., CANADA. 


_— 


THREE DATES. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF GUSTAVO 
ADOLFO BECQUER. 





BY ROLLO OGDEN. 





In a portfolio of sketches which I still 
keep, filled with slight studies made during 
some of my semi-artistic expeditions to 
the city of Toledo, three dates are written 
down. / 

The events of which the memory is pre- 
served by those figures are, in a sense, in- 
significant, Nevertheless, as they have 
come to my mind in the course of sleep- 
less nights. I have occupied myself in 
making a novel out of them, more or less 
touched witn melancholy, That is not 
what I am intending to do now, however; 
Iam going to contine myself to a brief 
narration of the three occurrences—the 
three isolated points which I am accus- 
tomed to unite in my mind by means of a 
series of ideas like a thread of light, 

I. 

There is in Toledo a narrow, crooked 
and dark street, which so faithfully pre- 
serves the impress of the hundred genera- 
tions that have dwelt in it, which speaks 
with such eloquence to the artist, and re- 
veals to him so many of the secret points 
of affinity between the ideas and customs 
of each century, that I would shut up the 
approaches to it with a barricade, and 
would put there a placard containing 
these words: 

“In the name of the poets and the artists, 
in the name of those who give play to fancy 
and those who study, civilization is pro- 
hibited from touching a single one of these 
bricks with its destructive and prosaic 
hand.” 

At the entrance to this street, at one 
end, is a solid arch, flattened and dark, 
which supports a covered passage-way. 
At its key-is a shield, broken and crum- 
bled by the action of time, over which an 
ivy climbs; stirred by the wind, it waves 
above the helmet at the top of the shield 
like a tuft of plumes. 

Beneath the arch and fastened to the 
wall, is seen a painting, with its black- 
ened and undecipherable canvass, its fan- 
tastically gilded frame, its little lamp 
hanging by a rope, and its votive images 
of wax. 

Beyond this arch, which covers that 
spot with its shadow, giving to it an in- 
describable tinge of mystery and sadness, 
two rows of houses stretch along on 
either side, They are dingy, dissimilar 
and peculiar, each one having its own 
form, size and color, Some are built of 


rough and unmatched stones, with no 
ornamentation except some co3ts of 
arms coarsely sculptured above the en- 
trance; others are of brick, and have an 
Arabic arch for a doorway, two or three 
arched windows opening irregularly in 
the cracked wall, and a balcony crowned 
with a weather vane. Some houses are 
built on a plan that belongs to no order of 
architecture, but display a patch-work of 
all; and there are those which are finished 
examples of some well-known style 
or curious instances of the extravagances 
of some period of art. 

The first time that I went to Toledo, 
whileI was occupied in making some 
slight sketches of San Juan de los Reyes, 
I was obliged to go through this street 
every afternoon on my way to the con- 
vent from my lodgings. Almost always 
I would gu the whole length of it with- 
out meeting asingle person; its profound 
silence would be broken only by the noise 
of my footsteps; behind the Jattice of a 
balcony, a door-screen, or the grating of 
a window there would not even be seen 
the wrinkled face of a curious old woman, 
or the large, dark eyes of a Toledan girl. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that I was 
parsing through the midst of a deserted 
city, abandoned by its inhabitants many 
years before. 

One afternoon, however, as I was pass- 
ing by a very old and dingy mansion, in 
whose high walls were seen three or four 
windows of dissimilar shape, placed with- 
out order or harmony, I chanced to fix 
my eyes upon one of them, It was formed 
by a large ogival arch, surrounded by a 
wreath of sharply pointed leaves. The 
arch was closed up by a light wall recent- 
ly built and white as snow, in the middle 
of which one could see a little window 
with green frame and fastenings, a bunch 
of biue-bells climbing up to entwine them- 
selves with the carvings in the granite, 
and some sashes with the glass leaded in, 
together with a little curtain of white 
stuff, light and transparent. 

_ This window was in itself of a character 
to call the attention; but what most 
strongly induced me to fix my gaze upon 
it wes my noting, when I turned my head 
to look at it, that the curtains had been 
lifted a moment, only to fall again and 
hide from my eyes the person who was 
undoubtedly looking at me at that in- 
stant. 

I kept on my way preoccupied with the 
idea of the window, or rather, the cur- 
tain, or, clearer still, the woman who had 
lifted it; for, unquestionably, to a win- 
dow so poetic, so white and green and 
full of flowers, only a woman could have 
gone up—and when I say a woman, of 
course, I mean one young and pretty. 

The next afternoon I passed by the 
house again. I took pains to make a 
noise, striking down my heels vigorously, 
so that the noise of my steps echoed 
through the silent street. I looked at the 
window, and again the curtain was lifted. 
Behind it I really saw nothing, it is true; 
but my imagination seemed to discover a 
form—a woman’s form, in fact. 

That day I was scarcely able to forget 
myself in my sketching. On succeeding 
days I passed by the house, and every 
time I did so the curtain was lifted again, 
remaining up until the noise of my steps 
disappeared, and I from afar turned my 
eyes toward it for the last time. 

My sketching got on very slowly. In 
that cloister of San Juan de los Reyes, so 
mysterious and so bathed in melancholy, 
seated upon the broken capital of a fallen 
colamn, my portfolio upon my knees, my 
elbow upon it, and my forehead in my 
hands, at the sound of the water which 
flows there in a ceaseless murmur, at the 
rustling of the leaves in the wild and 
abandoned garden where the evening 
breeze was astir, what did I not dream 
about that window and that woman! I 

knew her; I knew what her name was, 
and even what was the color of her eyes. 

I saw her crossing the large and soli- 
tary courts of that ancient house, cheer- 
ing them by her presence, as a ray of 
sunlight gilds the ruins upon which it 
falls, At other times, I seemed to see her 
in the garden, shut in by high, dark 
walls, picking flowers, and sitting down 





depressing day, I put all my papers in the 


ing as she tore them to pieces, thinking 
about—who knows? Perhaps about me; 
perhaps, do I say? Undoubtedly about 
me, Oh, how many dreams, how many 
mad fancies, how much poetry did that 
window awaken in my soul during my 
stay in Toledo! 

But the time that I was to remain in the 
city flew away. One day, a gloomy and 


portfolio, took leave of the world of 
chimeras, and set out in the coach for 
Madrid. 
Before the tallest of the towers of To- 
ledo was lost in the horizon, I put my 
head out of the coach window to look at 
it again, and I remembered the street, 
My portfolio was still under my arm. 
As I took my seat again, while we were 
doubling the hill that suddenly hid the 
city from my eyes, I caught up a pencil 
and wrote a date. It was the first one of 
the three—the ;one which I call the date 
of the window. 
II. 

At the end of several months I again 
had occasion to go away from the capital 
for three or four days. I brushed the 
dust from my portfolio, put it under my 
arm, and provided with a quire of paper, 
a half-dozen pencils, and a few napoleons, 
with regret that the railroad was not yet 
complvted, I boxed myself up in a car- 
riage to travel, tho in an opposite direc- 
tion, through the points which constitute 
the scene of Tirso’s celebrated comedy, 
‘* From Toledo to Madrid.” 
Once established in the historic city, I 
devoted myself to visiting afresh the 
spots which had most caught my atten- 
tion at the time of my first journey, as 
well as some others which I then knew 
only by name. 
Thus I allowed the larger part of the 
time I could dispose of for my little artis- 
tic expedition to be consumed in long and 
lonely walks through the most ancient 
neighborhoods of the city, finding a gen- 
uine pleasure in losing myself in that con- 
fused labyriaoth of blind alleys, narrcw 
streets, dark passage-ways, and steep, im- 
passable slopes. 
One afternoon, the last that I could 
spend in Toledo on that visit, after one of 
my long expeditions through the un- 
known, I arrived by means of what 
streets I do not know at a large square. 
It was deserted, apparently forgotten by 
the dwellers in the city, and hidden, as it 
were, in one of its most remote corners. 
The filth and rubbish thrown into it 
from time immemorial had identified 
themselves, so to speak, with the ground 
in such a way that the latter presented 
the broken and mountainous appearance 
of a Switzerland in miniature. 
Nor were the houses that lined its irreg- 
ular sides less strange or worthy of study. 
On one sideit was shut in by a row of 
dingy little houses with their roofs in- 
dented by chimneys, weather-vanes and 
dormer windows, their balconies squat- 
ting or narrow, their little windows lined 
with pots of flowers, and their lamps sur- 
rounded with wire netting to protect the 
smoky glass from the stones of boys. 

Another front was composed of a very 
black wall, full of cracks and fissures, 
where some reptiles thrust out their heads, 
with their little sparkling eyes, from 
among the moss—a wall of great hight, 
made of immense stones, with spaces for 
doors and balconies left here and there, 
only to be built up with masonry after- 
ward. 

All this was no more than the setting 
for the strange edifice which suddenly 
met my eyes as I pressed on into tlie 
square, captivating and entrancing my 
mind for some time, The culminating 
point of the view, the building which 
gave it its general tone, was seen rising 
at the bottom of the square, more capri- 
cious, more original, infinitely more 
beautiful in its artistic disorder, than all 
those standing about it. 

‘There is what I was wanting to find!” 
I exclaimed as I saw it; and sitting down 
upon a great stone, after placing my 
portfolio upon my knees and sharpening 
apencil, I set myself to sketching, altho 
but hastily, its strange and irregular 
forms, so as to preserve the memory of 





alone on a stone bench, and there sigh- 








Picture to yourself an Arabic palace 

with its doors in the form of a horseshoe: 

its walls adorned with long rows ot 

arches that cross each other a hundred 

times, and run along above a border of 

brilliant tiles; here is seen the hollow of 

an arched window divided into two 

parts by a group of elegant columns, and 

set in a frame delicately and capriciously 

carved; there a watch-tower rises with 

its light and airy balcony, its roof of 

glazed tiles, green and yellow, and its 

golden arrow losing itself in space; fur- 

ther on one sees the cupola which covers 

a waiting-room painted in gold and blue, 

or the lofty galleries shut in by green, 

Persian blinds, which, when drawn, 

allow the gardens to be seen with their 

paths lined with myrtle, thickets of lau- 

rel, and fountains throwing water to q 

great hight. All is original, all is har- 

monious altho disordered; all suggests 

the luxury and the marvels of the inte- 

rior; all hints at the character and cus- 

toms of the occupants. 

Finally, the wealthy Arab who owned 

this building abandons it; the flight of 

the years begins to cause the walls to 

crumble, the colors to become dimmed, 

and even the marbles to corrode, Thena 

monarch of Castile chooses for his dwell- 

ing that castle falling into ruin, and at 
this point breaks through the front and 
opens an ogival arch, and adorns it with 
a fringe of shields, among which is en- 
twined a garland of leaves of the thistle 
and clover; yonder he lifts a solid tower 
of masonry, with narrow loop-holes and 
sharp-pointed turrets; further on he 
builds a wing of high but gloomy apart- 
ments, in which can be seen at one place 
bits of gleaming tile-work, at another 
carved ceilings in the shadow, or a single 
arched window, or a light and simple arch 
shaped like a horseshoe, leading into a 
Gothic salon, severe and impressive in its 
outlines, 

But the day comes when the monarch 
also gives up that structure, granting it to 
a religious sisterhood; and the latter in its 
turn builds anew, adding other features 
to the already strange appearance of the 
Moorish fortress. The windows are closed 
with lattices; between two Arabic arches 
is placed the shield of the order, sculptured 
in granite; where tamarinds and laurels 
grew before, dark and melancholy cy- 
presses are planted. Using some remains 
and building upon others, the sisters form 
the most picturesque and striking combi- 
nations imaginable. 

Over the doorway of the church, where 
are seen, wrapped in the mysterious twi- 
light in which the shadows of their cano- 
pies bathe them, rows of saints, angels, 
and virgins, at whose feet in the acanthus 
leaves serpents, dragons and monsters are 
writhing, there rises a graceful minaret, 
ornamented with Moorish filigree work; 
next to the loop-holes in the heavy wall, 
the turrets upon which are vow broken, 
they place a tablet, and stop up the great 
hollows of the arches with partitions 
pierced with many little holes, so that 
they look like chess-boards; upon every 
spire they place a cross, and finally they 
build a pyramidal bell-tower, whose bells 
clang night and day summoning to prayer 
--bells which whirl under the impulse of an 
invisible hand, and whose distant sounds 
sometimes draw tears of involuntary sad- 
ness. 

Afterward the years pass by, covering 
the whole edifice with a coating of drab, 
harmonizing its tints and allowing the ivy 
to get a foothold in the crevices, 

All these revolutions, all these peculiar 
circumstances could only result in 4 
structure so original, so full of contrasts, 
of poetry and reminiscence, as that one 
which offered itself to my scrutiny that 
afternoon. 

I had partially traced out its form upon 
one of the pages of my sketch-book when 
suddenly 1 started on my seat, and, rub- 
bing my eyes to make sure I was not 
dreaming, while I rose as if meved by 4 
spring, I fixed my gaze upon one of the 
lofty balconies of the convent. I had 
seen—there could be no doubt about it— 
I had distinctly seen a snow-white hand 
thrust out and waved several times, as if 
saluting me with a mute but affectionate 





them, 


signal, And it was I that was saluted— 
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there could be no possible mistake about 
that; I was alone, entirely alone,in the 


square. 

Soon the night fell, while I was fast- 
ened to that spot, with my eyes steadily 
fixed upon the balcony. in vain I re- 
turned many times to the dark stone 
which was my seat that afternoon when 
I saw the mysterious hand appear—that 
hand which had already become the sub- 
ject of my dreams at night and of my 
waking delirium. I never saw it again. 

At last I had to go from Toledo, leaving 
there, like a useless and absurd load, all 
the illusions which had sprung up in my 
mind while in that city. I turned to put 
away my papers in my portfolio, with a 
sigh; but first I wrote another date, the 
second, the one that I know as the date of 
the hand. AsI wrote it down, I glanced 
a moment at the foregoing one, and could 
do no less than smile at my mad fancies, 


TI. 


About a year passed before I returned 
to Toledo. During that time the memory 
of my strange experience did not fail to 
present itself to my imagination at all 
hours at first and in all its details, tho 
afterward with less frequency, and final- 
ly with so much vagueness that I myself 
began to believe at times that I had been 
made the sport of an illusion or a dream. 

Nevertheless, I had scarcely reached 
the city when it came over me afresh, and 
I was full of it when I went out in a pre- 
occupied spirit to walk the streets in an 
aimless way. 

For some hoursI walked through the 
most retired and deserted neighborhoods, 
absorbed in a thousand confused imagin- 
ings. Contrary tomy custom, my gaze 
was vague and lost in space, so that my 
attention was not caught by a single ca- 


pricious detail of architecture, nor by a 


monument of an unknown order, nor by 
a wonderful tho hidden work of art, nor 
by any of those things, in short, which I 
used -to stop at every turn to examine 
carefully when my mind was filled with 
thoughts about art.and historic reminis- 
cences alone. : 

Without knowing how, for my route 
was unfamiliar to me, but as if carried 
there by an impulse which I could not re- 
sist, an impulse which mysteriously 
hurried me on to the point where my 
thoughts were going, I found myself in 
the solitary square which my readers al- 
ready know. On reaching that place, I 
emerged from the sort of lethargy in 
which I had been plunged as if 1 had 
been awakened from a deep sleep by a 
violent shaking. 

I glanced about. All was as I had left 
it. [am wrong—it was more melancholy. 
Ido not know whether the darkness of 
the sky, the lack of verdure, or the state 
of my mind was the cause of this melan- 
choly; but the truth is, that between the 
feeling 1 had the first time I looked upon 
that scene and the one I was then im- 
pressed with, there was all the distance 
which exists between melancholy and bit- 
terness. 

For some moments I gazed upon that 
gloomy convent, then gloomier than ever 
in my eyes. I was making ready to go 
away, when the sound of a bell fell upon 
my ears—a bell of a hoarse, cracked tone, 
which was slowly tolling, while, in sharp 
contrast with it, a little bell was accom- 
panying it, suddenly beginning to whirl 
about with such rapidity and with so 
sharp and uninterrupted a clang that it 
seemed as if attacked with giddiness. 

Nothing could be stranger than that 
building, with its black silhouette out- 
lined against the sky, like that of a jagged 
rock with a thousand fanciful peaks, 
speaking with the bronze tongues of its 
bells, one weeping with stifled sobs, the 
other bursting out in strident peals like 
the laugh of a crazy woman. 

At times, and mingled with the over- 
powering din of the bells, I thought I 
perceived also the confused notes of an 
organ, and the words of a solemn, re- 
ligious song. 

I changed my plan, and instead of go- 
ing away, I went up to the church door 
and asked one of the ragged beggars 
seated on the stone steps; 

“What is going on here?” 








‘Some one is taking the veil,” an- 
swered the poor wretch, breaking off the 
prayer he was muttering, and kissing the 
copper coin which I put in his hand. 

Ihad never witnessed that ceremony, 
neither had I ever seen the interior of the 
convent church. Both considerations 
urged me to go in. 

The ceremony had been going on for 
some time, and was about to come to an 
end. The priests who were officiating at 
the great altar, were just then coming 
down the steps, covered with carpeting, 
enveloped ina cloud of bluish incense, 
which slowly floated through the air; 
they were going toward the choir where 
the sisters could be heard singing a psalm. 
I also went in that direction with the 
purpose of going near to the double lat- 
tice that shut it off from the main body 
of the church. I do not know—it seemed 
to me that I was going to see the face of 
the woman whose hand I had seen for an 
instant only. I opened my eyes to the 
fullest extent, dilating the pupils as if 
desiring to lend them greater power and 
clearness, and fastened them upon the 
rear of the choir. Useless eagerness; 
through the crossed gratings little or 
nothing could be seen, 

Finally, the priests, preceded by the 
acolytes, reached the choir. Until that 
moment I could not distinguish among 
the other confused shadows the virgin 
who was to consecrate herself to the 
Lord. Suddenly a tall and light figure, 
clothed in white, as if disentangling her- 
self from the gloomy depths of the choir, 
advanced toward the lattice. 

Icould not see her face. She placed 
herself directly in front of the candles, 
which lighted up the crucifix, and their 
gleam, forming something like a halo 
around her head, madeit stand out in the 
dim light. 

An unbroken silence reigned. All eyes 
were fixed upon her, and the last part of 
the ceremony began. 

The abbess, murmuring some unintelli- 
gible words—words which the priests in 
their turn repeated with deep and hoarse 
voices—tore from her temples the crown 
of flowers that clasped them, and threw 
them far away. They were the last which 
that woman, sister of the flowers, was 
ever to wear. 

Then she took off her veil, and her 
blonde hair fell like a golden cascade over 
her back and shoulders, tho only for an 
instant; for immediately there was heard 
in the midst of the profound silence a 
sharp and metallic clicking which rasped 
the nerves, and the magnificent hair fell 
from the head which it shaded, and those 
curls which the perfumed air bad kissed 
so many times slid down her bosom and 
dropped upon the floor. 

She was motionless, motionless and pale 
as a virgin of stone torn from a niche ina 
Gothic cloister. 

Then they took off the jewels which 
covered her arms and throat, and finally 
stripped her of her bridal dress—that 
dress which seemed made as if for a lover 
to loose its fastenings with a hand trem- 
bling with emotion and love. 

The mystic spouse awaited his bride. 
Where? Beyond the grave; for she fell to 
the floor as inert as acorpse. The sisters 
threw handfuls of flowers upon her, as if 
they were throwing earth, intoning mean- 
while a psalm of great sadness; a murmur 
arose among the multitude, and the 
priests,with their deep and hollow voices, 
began the burial service. 

De profundis clamavi a te, cried the 
sisters from the depths of the choir, with 
their plangent and grieving voices. 

Dies ire dies illa, responded the priests, 
with a deep and over-powering echo, 
while the bells tolled slowly for the dead. 

I was greatly moved—no, not moved, 
terrified. It seemed as if I was witness- 
ing something supernatural; I felt as if 
something precious was being torn out of 
my life, and as if a vacuum was being 
formed about me. 1 thought [ had just 
lost something—as a father, or mother, or 
beloved wife; and I experienced that ter- 
rible sense of mourning which death 
leaves behind it wherever it goes—that 
nameless mourning which cannot be de- 
scribed, and which can be conceived of 





I was still nailed to that spot, my eyes 
wandering vaguely about, trembling and 
almost beside myself, when the newly- 
made sister arose from the floor. The 
abbess clothed her in the dress of the sis- 
terhood, the nuns took lighted candles in 
their hands, and in two long rows escorted 
her in procession toward the rear of the 
choir. 

There, amid the shadows, I saw a ray 
of light gleam out; it was the cloister 
door, which had been opened. As she 
placed her foot upon the threshold, the 
sister turned toward the altar for the last 
time. She was lighted up by all those 
gleaming candles, and I could see her 
face. As I looked at it I had to choke 
down a scream. 

I knew that woman. I had never seen 
her, but I knew her from having gazed 
upon her in my dreams. She was one of 
those beings whom the soul divines, or 
remembers, perhaps, as belonging to an- 
other world, of which, on descending to 
this one, some do not entirely lose the 
memory. 

I took two steps forward. I wanted to 
call her, I wanted to shout, to do I know 
not what. I was seized with dizziness; 
but just then the cloister door closed— 
never to open. The little bells pealed 
out, the priests lifted up an Hosanna, 
clouds of incense ascended, the organ 
poured forth a torrent of overwhelming 
harmony, and the great bells in the tower 
began to clang forth, whirling round and 
round in frightful fury. 

That insane and noisy rejoicing made 
my bair stand on end. I looked about, 
searching for the parents, the family, be- 
reft of that woman. I found no one. 

‘* Perhaps she was alone in the world,” 
I said; and I could not restrain a tear. 

‘* God grant you in the cloister the hap- 
piness which he did not give you in the 
world !” exclaimed, at the same time, an 
old woman who was at my side, and who 
was sobbing and groaning, as she clung 
to the lattice. 

**Do you know her?” I asked. 

**Poor, dear girl! I should say I did 
know her. I saw her at her birth, and 
she was brofight up in my arms.” 

** And why does she take the veil?” 

** Because she was left alone in the 
world. Her father ana mother died on 
the same day of cholera, a little more 
than a year ago. Seeing her an orphan 
aod unprotected, the Dean gave her a 
dowry so that she might profess; and so 
you see—what could she do?” 

** And who was she?” 

‘* The daughter of Count C——’s agent, 
whom I served up to his death.” 

** Where did she live ?” 

When I heard the name of the street I 
could not repress an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

A thread of light—that thread of light 
which stretches itself out as swift as 
thought, and shines in the darkness and 
confusion of the mind, and unites the 
most distant points, showing their rela- 
tions to each other in the most wonderful 
way—bound together my vague memo- 
ries, and I understood it all, or thought I 
did. 


This date which has no name I did not 
write down anywhere. I am mistaken; I 
carry it written ina place where no one 
but myself can read it, and whence it can 
never be blotted. 

Sometimes, recalling these events, this 
very day asI narrate them here, I have 
asked myself: 

‘*Some day, at that mysterious hour of 
twilight, when the rustling spring breeze, 
warm and laden with perfumes, reaches 
even the depths of the most retired dwell- 
ing, bearing there, as it were, a gentle 
breath filled with memories of the world, 
will some woman, alone, lost in the 
shadow of a Gothic cloister, her cheek in 
her hand, her elbow leaning on the open- 
ing of an ogive window—will she breathe 
forth a sigh as the memory of these dates 
crosses her imagination ?” 

Who can tell? 

Rrgz, N. Y. 
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ALL pavements are more or less faulty, 
but some are not asphalty’s others.” —Texas 
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THE SUMMER RAIN. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 


THE veil of rain half hides the mountain 
range, 

Which, dim and gray, on all sides 
stretches far; 

The whole world undergoes a wondrous 
change, 

Severe and grim the mighty pine trees 
are; 

But by the road the fading golden rod 

Hoids high its perfect head refreshed 
anew, 

And here the daisy ’mid the dusty sod 

With face of joy and gladness peepeth 
through. 

The waters of the lake are cold and gray, 

’ The bushes by the edge throw deeper 

shade, 

But like a star—a rosy-tinted ray— 

The wild rose bursts to blossom in the 
glade. 
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A HUT BY THE SEA. 


BY W., WHITMAN BAILEY. 





THE tent on the beach is classical; the 
hut on the shore is still to celebrate, With 
the exception of Mr. Pegotty, no one, so 
far as I can recall, ever lived in a boat 
onland. [am now, in a sense, heir to 
that immortal mariner, I reside in a boat- 
house. The ‘‘ whirligig of time” has 
brought it to its present uses. 

When the great September gale of 1869, 
about which some of us now tell our chil- 
dren, (as did our fathers speak to us of 
that of 1815,) made sad havoc on the 
Narragansett shore, our little house was 
upset. Its Yankee owner, witha native 
eye to business, moved it at once to the 
safer bluff, and let it as an annex to the 
neighboring summer cottage. Hence its 
present Thoreau-cratic use, I am but one 
of the links in this chain of circum- 
stances. 

Living in a boat-house is very like 
camping out. It has not, however, the 
attendant discomforts of that nomad 
state of existence. I havea roof over my 
head which is impervious to  ordi- 
nary showers. Young gales, not too cy- 
clonic, leave my habitation standing. It 
is unnecessary to dig trenches to keep out 
fluods, or to cawl into a bag of blankets 
ason the far Western plains; lastly, in 
cool or damp weather, a fire can be 
lighted in a little stove. 

Two small windows in this shanty frame 
charming pictures of cloud-flecked sky 
and wind-tossed trees. This asl sit; by 
rising a view is obtained of the Narragan- 
settin its varying moods, Now the water 
is still as a lake, and, murror like, reflects 
the small craft on its suriace. Again, it 
is thrown into lines of charging waves, 
with white manes streaming to the wind. 
And such sunsets as are here to be seen ! 
Every evening is more beautiful than the 
last. A calm summer glory in the west; 
a double rainbow tinged by an evening 
thunder storm in which the sun is wad- 
ing; a pile of copper-colored cumuli, 
changing into crimson or gold, with 
depths of azure intermingled! The 
gamut of a painter’s palette could not 
compass the wonderful range of colors. 

I have a work-table, whereon stand a 
microscope, pencils, note-books, dissect- 
ing needles, and drying paper. What 
botanist can live without at least some 
ofthese? To be sure, one can observe in 
the absence of instruments, and should 
always remember this; but the proper 
tools give him extra eyes and hands, 
With them he feels equal to any call. 
A student’s-lamp stands ready for night 
work. The windows are wisely screened 
against intrusive insects. Only the mi- 
nute sand-flies, ‘‘ bite ’em no see ’ems” as 
the Indians would call them, can pass the 
outposts. 

On the shelf, at easy reach, stand a 
number of books, Gray’s ‘“Manual of the 
Botany of the Northern United States” 
heads the list—the new edition, which I 
am testing by a summer’s work in the 
field. Then there is the new and beauti- 
ful edition of Darwin’s **‘ Voyage Around 
the World”—fresh and delightful as 
when, years ago, I first read it, Still in 
the line of travels, there is Burbidge’s 
** Gardens of the Sun,” very entertaining 
srambles in Borneo and thereabouts, 











only by those who have felt it. 


Siftings, 


Geddes’s ‘‘Evolution of Sex” requires 
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deeper study and a severer mood; it leads 
one far afield in zoological and botanical 
pathways, Asa peace offering to vaca- 
tion—the Greeks would have made her a 
goddess—Howells’s ‘‘Hazard of New For- 
tunes” finds a place. In it there are so 
many good, bright, witty, and obvious 
things, the wonder is that one never ex- 
pressedthem. Odd numbers of Nature, 
Garden and Forest, the Cosmopolitan, 
the Army and Navy Journal, and THE 
INDEPENDENT, make up my sea-side 
library. Shakespeare is not far around the 
corner, 

The old wood-work of my house-tent 
—my improved “ Sibley ”—has been con- 
cealed by white canvas, except the 
rafters and mop-boards, which are 
painted maroon. With a few prints from 
the Art Amateur, a twist or two of 
grasses, a pompon of sumac, or a sheaf of 
cat-tails, we are decorated. A good bed 
is a vast improvement on the too much 
vaunted hemlock boughs. 

Often I sit reading late into the night, 
occasionally pausing to listen, and if 
possible, to analyz°, some nocturnal 
sound, The cry or “‘ quawk ” of the her- 
ons is solemn enough, but the owl’s hoot 
is simply blood-curdling. Crickets of 
many keys enliven the hours. Then 
there is the sonorous trumpet of the 
sound steamers, and the more business- 
like and incisive toot of the locomotives 
hauling themselves toward the metropo- 
lis, There are times of profoundest 
silence, when, if one were attuned, he 
could hear the morning stars sing to- 
gether. This is before chanticleer 
awakens his harem. 

About this time comes a patter as of 
many little feet on the roof; sonietimes 
atap at the door. The first morning of 
my sojourn I called out ‘“* Who’s there?” 
Noanswer; I now know that the sound 
was made by wrens or chipping sparrows. 
‘Twa corbies” or more every morning 
alight on the junipers near my house, 
and from this ‘‘coigne of vantage,” de- 
scend in foraging expeditions to the 
shore. They are fond of shell fish. At 
Campo-Bello, years ago, I used to find 
sea-urchins picked clean by the crows. 
In noisy conclaves and councils ecu- 
menical they talk ove: where to ‘“‘ gang 
and dine.” Such are my reveilles. 

The Warwick plains are penetrated in 
every direction by deep ravines or nar- 
row valleys, often filled to the brim with 
shrubbery, Mulberries, cornels, tupelos, 
poison sumac, willows and alders, are 
tangled with green-brier and brambles. 
Almost one might call theses places 
eafions. They abound in birds of many 
kinds—tbrushes, robins, cat-birds, king- 
birds, yellow-birds; these I have seen, 
and many more. In the early summer 
the morning hours are vocal with their 
symphonier. 

With the thousand charms that a 
naturalist finds in. plants and animals— 
the unceasing interest of their life his- 
tories, never wholly known; with the 
ever-changing sky and water; with walks, 
talks and reading, time never hangs 
heavy. To these occupations should be 
added swinging in hammocks and dream- 
ing. Blessed isthe vacation time when 
one can dream uncriticised, unpursued 
by what Lamb calied ‘‘ cursed energy !” 
From such day-dreams, musings, and 
fantasies, may come much that is good; 
much that by and by may be transmuted 
into action. Even if it remains incorpo- 
real—what then? Itis better to dream 
like Joseph-than to starve like his breth- 
ren ! 

Burronwoops, R. I. 


PEBBLES. 


LARGE checks are always fashionable 
for lawyers’ suits.—Spicer. 


--..When a girl elopes with her coach- 
man, some other man is saved from get- 
ting a mighty poor wife.— Buffalo Express. 


...-Beware of the sweet spring time in 
the country. It is dangerous; the grass be- 
gins to shoot and behold the bull rushes 
out. 








..». History repeats itself. Modern bank- 
ers are like Pharaoh’s daughter, in that 
they find a small profit in the rushes on the 
bank. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


..--A Boston clergyman, in an evidently 
hastily written advertisement, asks for“ A 
young man to take charge of a span of 
horses of a religious turn of mind.”--Chris- 
tian Register. : 


-... Teacher: “Which is the shortest 
month of the year?” Small Boy: “Or- 
gust.’”’ Teacher: * August?” Small Boy: 
“Yes’m. That’s the last month of vaca 
tion.”—Good News, 


--..“*How did that case against you by 
the man who broke his leg on your side- 
walk go?” “It met the same fate the plain- 
tiff did.” “What was that?’ “Slipped 
up on appeal.” —Chatter. 


-.»-Miss Bud Noodle: “What lovely 
capes those are! I must have one this win- 
ter.” Mrs. Wisely: “They say they are not 
hygienic.” Miss B. N.: “Oh, I never sup- 
posed they were anything but otter!”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


---.- Husband: “I see that a woman is 
about to apply for a seat in the New York 
Stock Exchange.” Wife: ‘‘Why don’t 
some of the men get up and give her a 
seat.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


....Mrs. Blossom (to her husband, who 
has come home with a black eye): “ That’s 
what you get for riding a bicycle.” Mr. 
Blossom (mournfully): ‘No, my dear, it’s 
what I get for not riding one.’”’—Judge. 


.--. Warden: “ Well, what would you like 
to work at while you are here?” New Ar- 
rival: “* At my old trade, if you please, sir.”’ 
Warden: “‘ What is that?” New Arrival: 
“‘’m an Arctic explorer, sir.””—Philadel- 
phia Timez. 


..-“* What is if, little girl?’’ said a Dear- 
born Street grocer to a five-year-old miss, 
as he leaned over the counter. “Mamma 
sent me fora lamp-chimney, and she hopes 
it will be as strong as that last butter you 
sent us.’’—Chicago Lyre. 


.... Little Roger: *‘ What makes you walk 
lame, Uncle John?’ Uncle John: “‘ There 
was an aceident on the bridge to-day, and I 
got caught inthejam.” Little Roger; “I 
got caught in the jam once, and walked 
lame for a week.””— Puck. 


----A Common Though Not Tangible 
Trade.—‘‘ What business are you now in, 
Yabsley?” “I’m in the stationery, fancy 
and notion trade.” “? ? ?” “Yes. When- 
ever I get a notion to go to work I fancy it 
won’t pay; so l remain stationary. Com. 
prenez-vous?”’—American Stationer. 


.»»-"' Oh, Henry,” said Mrs. Shattuck to 
her husband, “‘ the little hen seems sick to- 
day.” ‘I don’t think there’s much the 
matter with her,’’ replied Shatvuck, after a 
casual inspection. “I’m so glad. I was 
afraid all day that she was going to have 
the chicken pox.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....** Uncle John,” said little Emily, ‘‘ do 
you know that a baby that was fed on ele- 
phant’s milk gained twenty pounds in a 
week?’ ‘‘Nonsense! Impossible!” ex- 
claimed Uncle John, and then asked: 
“Whose baby was it?” ‘It was the ele- 
phant’s baby,” replied little Emily.—To- 
ronto Empire. 


.---In a Texas School.—Small Boy (hold- 
ing up hand): ‘‘ What’s B. C. hitched onter 
them dates in Greek history mean?” 
Teacher (a trifle confused): ‘‘ Well-er, Sam- 
mie, you see them old Greeks were queer 
kind of creeters, so whin they didn’t know 
a date fur sartin, they put B. C., ‘’bout cor- 
rect,’ arter the numbers.’’— Yale Record. 


..»»Perfectly Satisfactory.—‘* In heaven’s 
name, children, come and help me hunt for 
baby. I don’t know what has become of 
him. He is not in the room where left 
him.” ‘Oh, he’s all right, Mamma; weare 
having a beautiful time playing the finding 
of Moses with him. Just come and see how 
lovely he looks in his basket floating on the 
river.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


-»»-Professor Huxley says there was a 
time when men walked on all fours. We 
believe, you Huxley, for we have seen them 
doit when they were little. There was also 
a time when a man walked on the palm of 
his hands, and held up his legsin the air. 
The time we refer to was after the boy had 
been to the circus and had seen the clown 
do it.—Rural New Yorker. 


...-Dollie (snuggling quite close to his 
watch-chain): ‘‘What have you in that 
locket?’ Chollie; “A postage stamp.” 
Dollie: *‘Goosie! What postage stamp?” 
Chollie: ‘** The one on your last love letter. 
1 detached it carefully. It touched your 
moist, red lips. It often touches mine.” 
Dollie: “You dreadful fellow! I’m so sor- 
ry!” Chollie: “Sorry! Why?’ Dollie: 
** Because I moistened that stamp by press- 
ing it on Fido’s dear, damp nose.”’—Pitts- 
burg Bulletin, 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 


dressed“ Puzzles,” Tat INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


1, Mother made errands enough yester- 
day to keep me running all day; but now I 
will play. 

2. The term in every school closes for the 
summer about this time. 

3. Dr. Winch is very much inclined to re- 
buff a low kind of amusement which is lots 
of fun to us boys, 

4. There are some lovely cacti germinated 
in the tropics, which would bear cultiva- 
tion. . 

5. {f you-call a man by a hard name you 
will be in danger. 

6. It is better to help a careful man in his 
affairs than one who is thoughtless, altho 
good-natured. . 

7. [ went into the kitchen to see if there 
was a pan the right size for preserving, 
but some one borrowed it. 

8 I went one day to find a particular 
plant, and after walking well I only found 
a very poor specimen. 

9. We were to have a musical party, and 
went very éarly, but Ella and George came 
late as usual. 

10. If f mean to accomplish anything I go 
at it with a will. 

11. I don’t call father harsh or severe, and 
yet we all have to mind him. 

12. Poor Arthur lost all ambition when 
his father ruined his family by intemper- 
ance. 

13. In the new house is a model kitchen 
with every convenience for the cook, as the 
parlor is perfect for the mistress, 

14. Charlie made a grab between the rings 
and his spear caught the prize. 

15. Millie, Jack and myself went to play 
tennis, but Jack always beat, andit became 
tame playing. 

COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


From 1 to 2, those who work in the soil. 

From 3 to 4, using boats. 

From 5 to 6, belonging to choirs. 

From 7 to 8, theshell of a nut, 

The middle diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a large piece of wood; 3 (including from 3 
to 4), boaters; the three middle letters, in 
debt; 4, obtain; 5. a consonant. 


DIAMOND. 
* 


see2s8 8 
* * * * * 
* 


1, A consonant; 2, a performance; 3, in 
harmony; 4, making a shrill noise; 5, to 
annoy; 6, to spin out; 7, a consonant. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In sorrow and borrow, 
In sole and hole, 
In springing and sinning, 
In lean and mean, 
In toiling and boiling, 
In pain and train, 
In vraining and graining, 
In bred and and tread, 
Insteaming and dreaming, 
Tn seen and green. 
The whole a beautifal place in June. 
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SYNOOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS.— Selected, 
1. From a word meaning part of a gun 
syncopate one letter, and transpose the re- 
maining letters to form a word meaning a 
branch of natural history. 
2. Syncopate and transpose to consider 
and leave disposed. , 
3. Syncopate and transpose a small metal 
cap, and leave merry. 
4. Syncopate and transpose a number of 
things tied together, and leave to mix. 
5. Syncopate and transpose astonishment, 
and leave an endowment. 
6. Syncopate and transpose a wax light, 
aud leave a spear. 
‘7, Syncopate and travspose a kind of cal. 
careous stone, and leave a domain. 
8. Syncopate and transpose to sneer at, 
and leave expense. 
9. Syncopate and transpose gloomy, and 
leave a broom. 
10. Syncopate and transpose a 
draft, and leave a large box. 
11, Syncopate and transpose a recluse, and 
leave merriment. 
The syncopated letters of a famous man. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 











The best and most economical 
» “stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


ai WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, rin; e ears, nervous headache, or 
ty prost: ation. will receive valuable informa- 
jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street, New York. 













The Armless Wonder. 
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He uses the harmless wonder, Pear/ine, for bathing. A tea- 
spoonful on the sponge or wash rag is enough. You'll find the 
directions on every package. Try it. It’s as clean and refresh- 
ing asa Turkish bath—almost nothing to pay—no danger, no 


more than with good soap—but there’s no soap as good. 


It 


does more, it’s more effective—in the bath as in everything 
else. And it washes everything—in hot or cold, hard or soft, 
salt or fresh water. It makes no difference if you use Pearline. 
In the laundry and for house cleaning Pear/:ne makes a saving 
of dollars for every penny of its cost—every grocer sells it. 


Beware 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 191 J 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline,” 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


IT’S FALSE— 


PYLE, New York, 
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Announcements for 1891. 





Only a few of the many Remarkable Announcements of Authors and Articles engaged for the Sixty-1ourth Volume of 
Tue Companion can be presented in this advertisement. The Publishers will be pleased to send the Complete Prospectus, 
together with Specimen Copies of Tuz Companion, on application. 


Hilustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories to be published during the year will be of unusual interest and variety. They will be Finely Illustrated. 


Nepigon: Vivid, realistic, full of bright Incidents and stirring Adventure; by 
Through Thick and Thin. A stirring story of Boy Friendship; by 
Suleika. How an Arabian Horse was won and saved; by 
Kent Hampden. A Boy’s Effort to clear his Father’s Reputation; by 
The Heygood Tea Service. A Picture of Life in the South; by 


C. A. Stephens. 
Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 





Army Life and Adventure. 
By Generals of the United States Army. 


A Phenomenal Scout; Gen. O. O. Howard, Com. Div. of the Atlantic. 
Reading Indian “Sign;’’ Gen. John Gibbon, Com. Dept. of the Columbia. 
Hunting Large Game; Gen. John R. Brooke, Com. Dept. of the Platte. 
In Big Horn Canon; Gen. James S. Brisbin, Com. First U. S, Cavalry. 


‘A Chat about Samoa; 


Naval Life and Adventure. 
By Admirals of the United States Navy. 


Adventures of a Middy in San Domingo; Admiral David D. Porter. 
Powder Monkeys and their Peculiarities ; Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce. 
Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 


Overland in a Man-of-War ; Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis. 





Some of the Eminent Contributors. 


Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England. 


Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. 
Gen. Oliver 0. Howard. 
Admiral David D. Porter. 
Carl Lumholtz. 
Pres. Seth Low. 
Jules Verne. 


Marquis of Lorne. 
Lady Constance Campbell. 
C. A. Stephens. 

Madame Albani. 
Justin McCarthy. 
“ Jenny June.” 


J. Norman Lockyer. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
Walter Besant. 
Max O’Rell. 





College Athletic Sports. 


By Harvard, Princeton and Yale Captains. 


College Boat-Racing ; by the Capt. of the Harvard crew, - R. W. Herrick. 


Foot-Ball at Princeton; by the Captain of ’89, Princetor w. A. Poe. 
Base-Ball: Strange Ways in which Matches have been Lost 
and Won; by the Captain of the Yale Nine, A. A. Stagg. 


How. to Choose a College. 


Four Articles of great value to any young man desiring a College Education; 


The President of Columbia University, Pres. Seth Low. 
The former President of Cornell University, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
A former Professor in Oxford University, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
The President of Amherst College, Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 





The Latest Discoveries in Science. 


This Series of Papers is designed to explain in as simple a manner as possible the results of the most 


recent researches of the greatest Specialists in Science. 


They will be fully illustrated. 


THE STARS; by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. S., of South Kensington Museum. 
THE MOON; by Prof. E. S. HOLDEN, of Lick Observatory, California. 

THE EARTH; by Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University, Cambridge. 

THE OCEAN; by CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the French Astronomer. 

THE SUN; by Prof. C. A. YOUNG, of Princeton University. 





Trades and Occupations. 


A Series of Papers describing the characters of the leading Trades for 
boys and Occupations for girls. They give information as to the apprentice- 
ship required, the wages to be expected, and the qualities needed to ensure 
success in the trade or occupation. 


Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise. 


The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely interesting 
account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of Scotland, illustrated by 
drawings made expressly for THE COMPANION by Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise. 





The Editorials each week will give a comprehensive View of the important current Events at Home and Abroad. 

The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest Readers. 

Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful Information in the various Departments of Home Life — Art 
Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, the Care of Plants, Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 





Free { 





HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive the paper to January 1, 1891, 
FREE, and for a full year from that date. This Offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE all 
Specimen Copies and Full Prospectus sent Free. Please Mention this Paper. Address, | 4 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-office Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 
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Better inn Tea and Coffee for the Herwes. ¢ 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


' Appetizing--Easily Digested. 
c > Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 

















® 
UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST (6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Gocoa 


Is er yy | Leave and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





I 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


<P DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1338 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ou ht to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











wu. L. Dowo’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Werkers & Sedentary People: 
Gentiemen, Ladies, Youths; Athiete 
jaa or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. 
r anes up but yt f — oor room + 





ew, 

- cheap. indorsed by 30,000 pb siciane, 

lawyers, clergymen, editors others 

now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 

gular 40 toy gta no charge. Prof, 
Dowd, Scientific, Physical & V o- 

(TRADE MARK.) a Galore East 14th St,. New York, 








THOMPSON’S EYE WA 


TER is care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. 


ir the di- 





ti followed it will fall. 
Ja > Le hompson, Sons & Ce. Troy, N.Y. 
J Wisbiisned 17 
ALBAMU RAL. 


THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wall-coating ‘or factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses. etc. [t is cheap, easily applied an 
handsome. Send 50 cents for5 lbs.. or $1 for 10 Tbs. t to 
wm. D. wees ER, 125 Pearl 4t., Boston, 

e Agent for New Eagiand. 
VANVLEOK & ADAMS, Agents for New York, 62 
Water Street, New York. 








Any Subscriber of 
The Independent 
who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 


THE 
Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


FARM TOPICS. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


You, farmer, have had a hired man this 
summer, of course. Has he lived in the 
family or in your tenement house? Ifa sin- 
gle man, the former has been the case. It is 
not always easy to get married men to help 
on the farm, but if you have to employ one 
the year round you can afford to spend 
considerable time looking for a steady man 
with a family. Let him occupy yonr tene- 
ment house, and make it a pleasant home 
for him, and, our word for it, it will repay 
you. A man who has a home of his own 
(even if it isn’t just that) will have a greater 
interest in your work, and the advantage 
will be mutual, When you get a good man 
make it an inducement for him to stay. 

THE FARM TOOLS. 


It would seem as if, after years of good 
counsel on the subject, some farmers 
would at last take the hint and look after 
their farm tools—particularly after the sea- 
son’s work is done. But it will require a 
good deal of preaching from that text be- 
fore ‘‘conversion’”’ isaccomplished. Soone 
would think who rides far,in almost any 
directien, this time of the year. Mowers 
and horse rakes still out in the fields, plows 
astride a rail fence, harrows leaning up 
against trees—these are some of the not 
uncommon objects which one may see on 
some farms. Get them iv, give a coat of 
paint where needed and save dollars. 





CLEAN THE CELLAR. 


Before cold weather sets in take a day off 
and clean out the cellar. Don’t you know 
that a cellar filled with impure air is a 
great disease breeder in winter? There is 
nothing worse. You haveto live right over 
this impurity all winter, and if you do, do 
not say that you have malaria about you all 
the while and wonder what can be the cause 
ofit. Decaying vegetable matter is the hot 
bed of malarial disease germs. We are not 
speaking of impossibilities. Go to your 
cellar door now and have a practical illus- 
tration of the very truth we are trying to 
establish. Or are you one of the few who 
look after these things, and keep your cel- 
lar always pure? 


THE PEACH CROP. 


The peach crop this year east of the Rock- 
ies has been a decided and utter failure. 
There are some rather laughable, if they 
were not really serious incidents connected 
with the reports from various localities. 
From one section where peaches were usu- 
ally plentiful we read of a single basket be- 
ing shipped which was labeled “ Price $10,- 
000,” which meant that this was the only 
shipment this year from an orchard whose 
product should have been worth the amount 
named. But because of failure in this valu- 
able crop this year, there should not bea 
general rooting up of peach trees nora stop- 
page of planting. The like of the past win- 
ter may not and probably will not, soon be 
seen again. 


FALL CARE OF STOCK. 


It should not be necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that stock of all kinds need 
particular care at this time of year. You 
may ride along our highways well into No- 
vember and you will see the cows browsing 
about among the grass roots and weeds even 
when the ground is covered with a light fall 
ofsnow. The sheep will be huddling up in 
fence corners to keep warm, and the horses 
will shiver in the cold fall rains. Therecan 
be no growth, no production, from circum- 
stances like these. The theory that colts 
will become hardened by running out late 
in the fallis a baneful one. A horse that 
goes into the winter in bad condition is 
pretty liable to come out of it in the same 
way. And this is true of most stock. 


PLANTING POTATOES IN THE FALL. 


A farmer has discovered that potatoes 
from self-planted seed, that is, seed that was 
left in the ground at the time of the potato 
harvest, grows much more vigorously and 
quicker than the spring planted. He raises 
the query if it would not be better to plant 
the seed in the fall; but to this there are 
many objections. If any one wants to ex- 
periment on it, however, the field is open. 
We would be pleased to have their report. 

APPLYING THE MANURE. 

When is the best time to apply manure, 
is an unsettled question in the minds of not 
a few farmers. Theold-fashioned way was 
to haul it outin the spring and devote most 





‘an exact knowledge of how to treat a sick 
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ers are adopting the plan of hauling the 
manure to the field in the fall or winter, 
and it seems to be the best time to do it. 
There is certainly more time then for the 
work, as other labor occupies the attention 
of the farmer in the spring. The objection 
that the best of the manure will leach 
away is not well founded. The waste is 
certainly no more than it would be if it 
were left in the barnyard all winter subject 
to frequent rains and snows. There is little 
doubt, that where a large dairy is kept,that 
to haul the manure every day,asit is made, 
out upon the field, is the right thing to do. 
It should be spread, not left in heaps. If 
this plan is not favored, the manure should 
be kept through the winter under shelter, 
to prevent the loss of valuable matter. 


ROOT CROPS. 


Every farmer should have a good supply 
of root crops for winter feed. There is 
nothing like it to freshen up the dry hay 
and stalk ration with which too many herds 
are treated. Among the best root crops are 
mangolds,-and a good way to feed them is 
to run them through a pulper and mix the 
pulp with a grain ration. Professor Stewart 
claims that there is an additional benefit in 
so doing, viz.: that pectic acid, which isa 
food digester, is obtained. Four quarts of 
this pulp twice a day is about the proper 
quantity. Turnipsalso area desirable win- 
ter ‘treat’ for stock, and pumpkins, too, 
if they can be kept from freezing, are excel- 
lent to feed to milch cows, These things 
form a relish and serve to keep the digestion 
in a healthy state. The best foods will do 
an animal no goodif they are not relished 
and well assimilated. 


AN OPEN PROFESSION. 


There is a field of labor forthe bright 
farmer’s son that is not over-crowded, and 
that is veterinary practice. If a youngman 
of intelligence and good education, possess- 
ing at the same time a love for horses and 
live stock generally, should ask me to name 
a profession or business into which he 
might enter with a good show to make 
something in it, should recommend the 
profession of the veterinary surgeon. There 
are comparatively few farmers who have 


cow or horse, and who, if they knew of a 
good veterinarian in the vicinity would and 
call on him, and thecase would be gladly 
given over tohim. And in the cities there 
is a grand opportunityfor a skillful veteri- 
narian to make a good salary, because as yet 
the profession is not over-crowded. A young 
farmer can work such a profession along 
with his farming, if he does not care to 
make it a specialty; butif he is successful 
in the work he will find that he can make 
a good thing out of it in almost any com- 
munity. . 


BUILD A GRANARY. 


It is unfortunate that farmers should al- 
low so much waste in their grain products 
after they have taken so much pains and 
labored so hard to harvest them. And yet 
there is a great loss every winter in the 
granary. L[adeed, some farmers have no 
granary, but put their threshed grain in 
bags and boxes, in whicb things mice de- 
light. Others do not thresh out the main 
crops until they wish to market them, pos- 
sibly not uatil spring; but there is always 
a waste in the mow, as well as in the gran- 
ary. Every farmer should havea good mice- 
proof granary, and there is no sufficient 
reason for not having one. Asa rule it will 
pay to market most field crops in the fall 
or early winter, before they have wasted 
much; and the saving thereby, we believe, 
will exceed the possible increase of price 
which may be received if held until spring. 


CROP ROTATION. 


There should be a system of rotation of 
farm crops, and particularly of such as are 
affected with the fungus diseases. By re- 
planting and re-sowing the same crops on 
the same fields, we not only draw from the 
soil, and exhaust it of, those particular ele- 
ments required for the growth and develop- 
ment of the crop, but we unnecessarily ex- 
pose that crop to the ravages of smut, 
blight or decay, to which the crop may be 
susceptible, This is particularly true of the 
potato crop, which this year is badly af- 
fected by the rot in many sections. And 
yet how many times we find it the case 
that the same “ patch” is used for potatoes 
year after year. The decay of the potato 
arises from the attack of a fungus, and the 
spores thereof are carried in the soil from 
year to year. Hence, common sense should 
teach us to rotate the potato crop, and not 
devote the same field to it two years in suc- 
cession, Moreover, all the potato tops in 
fields affected with the rot should be burned, 
and the land again plowed and harrowed. 
In these matters prevention is much better 
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EGGS WILL BE EGGS. 


The prospects are that eggs will be eggs 
this winter. The operation of the new 
tariff law will not help matters much. In. 
deed, the addition of a tax of five cents a 
dozen on imported eggs will give an excuse, 
at least, for a rise in that articleoffood. A 
good authority said the other day that eggs 
were likely to be forty cents a dozen this 
winter. Now, that is all well enough for 
the farmer who has the eggs to sell; but the 
point is he may have to buy. Every farmer 
should be prepared to supply his own table 
with all the eggs needed, and if he does this 
he will need to give his fowls good care, 
Warmth in winter is the first essential, for 
without it expect no winter eggs. There- 
fore, see to it that the- fowls have warm 
quarters. Then a sufficient supply of good 
feed is necessary: arrange to have some. 
thing green forthem. A little feed of cut 
clover is excellent. Give them a chance to 
exercise, provide pure drinking water, a 
dust bath, a supply of grit, and then feed 
regularly. We think sometimes that eggs 
should not be expected in winter, but hens 
will lay ther if you offer them the proper 
inducements. 





THE WINTER MANAGEMENT OF 
B 





BY DR, GEO. G. GROFF. 


IN all the Northern portions of the Unit- 
ed States bees must winter well, if any 
surplus honey is to be received from them 
the following season. The only exceptions 
to this general rule are in those fortunate 
districts where, during the whole summer 
season, there is a succession of honey-pro- 
ducing blossoms; in such localities, some 
honey may be received late in the season 
from colonies which did not winter well. 
The constant aim of the successful bee- 
keeper is to always have his colonies strong, 
and this cannot be done if they winter bad- 
ly. That bees may winter well, and no ac- 
cident occur to blast our hopes of future 
stores of delicious nectar, it is best to 


PREPARE FOR WINTER 


atthe earliest moment possible after the 
bees have ceased their work for the season, 
that is, at the time when the last productive 
plantin the given locality has ceased to 
flower. Thisin some places may be early 
in August, and in other places it may not 
be until the first of October. But so soon 
as experience teaches that the honey season 
is practically over the bees should be care- 
fully examined and gotten ready to feed, if 
they need any additional stores. 
The first step in this preparation is to 
open iu turn each hive and to note amount 
of honey and the number of bees, the pres- 
ence or absence of a queen, presence or 
absence of brood, and amount of same, if 
present. Where brood is formed a queen is 
certainly present, and one need not spend 
much time in looking for her. (In all these 
directions it is understood that the bee- 
keeper uses the “‘ movable frame,” for in 
no other hive can the bees be prepared for 
winter, or handled during the summer sea- 
son.) If a colony is formed queenless, it 
cannot be wintered alone, but must be unit- 
ed with some colony having aqueen. So, 
also, of weak colonies, it is best to unite all 
such, for experience teaches that it seldom 
pays to carry over winter these weak colo- 
nies, while by uniting them we save the 
trouble and expense of feeding. 

TO UNITE COLONIES. 

Smoke each coiony thoroughly, and give 
them time to fill well withhoney. Open 
the hive which is to receive the other bees, 
smoke them from above, and, ifit is desired, 
sprinkle them with some scented water, 
and shake the bees, frame by frame, into 
the first hive. In this way, two, three or 
more weak colonies may be united. Or, if 
the first hive is near the ground, a board 
may be laid to the entrance, and the bees 
may be shaken just in front of the entrance, 
as we do in swarming time. Before uniting 
the colonies, the keeper should decide which 
is the queen he desires to keep, and destroy 
the others. Asa rule, the queen in the 
strongest colony, or the one with the most 
brood, would be the oneto save. After the 
colonies are united and have entered the 
hive, give them another very thorough 
smoking. Lean a broad board against the 
front of the hive so as to shade the entrance 
that the bees may all mark the locality and 
the work done. To be sure, the now empty 
hives are removed, else some stray bees 
would enter them and be lost. We arenow 


READY To FEED. 

In many portions of our State where bees 
are kept, it is often necessary to feed them 
that they may have abundant winter stores, 
for bees, just like other stock, must be 
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profit. The rule is that each colony should 
have from twenty- five to thirty pounds of 
poney on entering winter quarters. Some 
bee keepers weigh each colony and then add 
or remove combs to give“the exact weight. 
But one can generally tell if all the outside 
combs are full of honey, and the whole 
hive weighs from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds, the bees will not starve. They cer- 
tainly will not starve in a cellar, where the 
writer recommends they be placed. But 
some seasons will be so bad that we will 
find numerous colonies almost starving 
when we come to prepare them for the win- 
ter. These we must feed. The bee books 
are full of descriptions of feeders, patented 
and unpatented, simple and complex, easy 
to use and difficult to use, large and small; 
put the only feeder we have ever seen which 
will not cause the bees to rob, which is easy 
to manipulate, and by which the bees can 
be given all they need at one dose, is the 
one here described. It is the invention of 
Mr. William Yoder, of Lewisburg, Penn., 
put is not patented. This feeder iv placed 
right above the brood combs, upon the 
poard or oil-cloth which covers the combs, 
to prevent the escape of the bees, and a 
hole mast be made in the board or oil-cloth 
that the bees may pass up the tube through 
the feeder, and thus reach the syrup. 

The great advantages of this feeder are 
three: 

1. It is applied without disturbing the 
bees in the bive, and it does not cause rob- 
bing, as do outside feeders. 

2. It is made large enough to give the 
colony all it needs at one feed. 

3. The warm air from the colony passes 
up the tube and keeps warm the feed, so 
that the bees will work when it is so cold 
that they will not work on the sugar in 
other feeders. 


THE PROPER WINTER FOOD FOR BEES 


all now agree is pure granulated sugar. 
The books give numerous formul for its 
proper preparation, which include boiling 
and skimming off all scums; but for a 
number of years the writer has been suc- 
cessful by preparing ip this simple way: To 
any given bulk of sugar, add enough hot 
or boiling water to just cover the sugar. 
The vessel is placed on the stove, and stirred 
until the sugar is all dissolved. Thus pre- 
pared I have never lost any colonies, even 
when I have been so careless as to feed so 
late that the bees did not have time to cap 
the syrup, which should never be the condi- 
tion of the winter’s food, but it should al- 
ways be securely capped. 

After the bees are fed they are left alone 
on their summer stands until! winter sets 
in in earnest; and of late years this has 
been until the first snow-storm, when I 
have them carried into the cellar. 


DANGERS IN WINTERING. 


The bee-keeper is often subject to great 
losses during the winter season, and it has 
not unfrequently happened that all the 
inhabitants of the apiary have perished 
before the advent of spring. Too often 
the bees starve. This should never occur, 
and will not if the directions given in this 
article are strictly followed. Sometimes 
they perish in a period of prolonged, great 
cold, the theory being that they cannot 
move about to feed, or that the great cold 
causes disease of which they perish. .Again, 
they often die from bad food. In a poor 
honey season, bees will fidl their combs 
with any sweet, or sweetish fluid. Thus, 
cider, sweet juices of plants, honey dews, 
anything, everything which gives any prom- 
ise by preventing starvation is carried 
home and stored in the cells for winter use, 
with the result that diarrhoea sets iv. and 
the colony perishes or dwindles away so as 
to be nearly worthless. It is because of the 
danger from bad food that some have advo- 
cated that all the honey in the combs 
should be extracted, and the bees fed on the 
Sugar syrup already described, for on it 
they do not contract intestinal diseases. 
But-there yet remaipsa cause for winter 
losses, which the writer thinks is the great- 
est cause of all. This is dampness. The 
inside of a hive, like a human habitation, 
must be left dry. If the colony is vigorous, 
and the entrance is large enough and kept 
wide open, they will manage to keep the 
inside of the hive comparatively dry sum- 
mer and winter. But in the very cold 
weather, in hives that are out-of-doors, one 
Will often find much dampness, and even 
ice, on the outside combs. This dampness 
causes diarrhoea and dysentery, the dis- 
eases so fatal to bees. Hence, every pre- 
caution must be used to avoid dampness, 
and the writer’s experience is that success 
can only be secured by some upward ven- 
tilation as will be described later on. Mice 
will often get into bee hives in the winter 
months, and by their presence 0 annoy the 
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bees that they will become restless, con- 
tract diarrhoea and perish. 
PLAN OF WINTERING. 

1. In hive, on summer stand, the hive un- 
protected. This isthe plan of many bee- 
keepers. It saves work, itis true; but the 
bees are exposed to great cold. They eat 
many more pounde of honey than if pro- 
tected. The writer’s experience is that col- 
onies which would perish in unprotected 
hives, will live well iv those protected. 
When wintered on this plan, small sticks 
should be laid ontop of the bars holding 
the brood-combs (or holes may be made in 
the combs), for the passage of the bees in 
very cold weather. The entrance should 
be wide open, and protected by a board 
which will shade it and prevent flying on 
bright sunny Gays when snow is on the 
ground. If the entrance becomes closed 
with snow, this should be removed, but 
snow about the hives should not be re- 
moved, as it protects from cold. It is well 
to draw out the dead bees from time to 
time, with a wire inserted at the entrance. 
The bees should be securely covered above 
the frames with chaff or fine cut hay, and 
for convenience, this should be in bags of 
proper size. Inch holes should be bored in 
the covers to permit the moisture to escape 
as it arises from the bees. The whole top of 
the hive should be filled with chaff or hay. 

2, On summer stands, in hives protected. 
A rough shed muy be built over the hives 
and the spaces about filled in with snow or 
hay; ora box filled with hay may be placed 
about each hive separately. In this plan, 
too, the entrance must be kept wide open, 
and the combs covered with chaff, as di- 
rected. 

8. On the summer stand in the chaff 
hive. This chaff hive is a double hive, the 
space between the two walls being filled 
with chaff. The object of the hive being to 
save the trouble of packing each wiuter. 
The objections to the chaff hive are, that it 
is heavy to handle, it is expensive, and it is 
inconvenient. They have never been ex- 
tensively used. 

4. In a clamp. A clamp is a hole dug 
in a warm, dry bank, into which the bees 
are introduced at the approach of winter. 
The clamp must be dry and well ventilated, 
but it offers no advantages over a good cel- 
lar, and is not used except when there isa 
large number of colonies and no cellar in 
which to place them. In aclamp, the colo- 
nies cannot be examined from time totime 
to see avy possible needs. 

5. In a cellar. This is the plan which 
the writer prefers. His practice is as fol- 
lows: The bees are examined, doubled up, 
(united) and fed, as need be. They then re- 
main on the summerstand until winter has 
set in. They are then curried into the cel- 
lar,which ought to be dry and entirely dark, 
The latter qualification, the writer secures 
by partitioning off a room for the bees. 
About this room are shelves a foot from the 
floor. On these the hives are placed withoul 
the covers. Alot of old carpet having been 
prepared in squares of proper size, the 
boards and oil-cloths above the brood frames 
are removed, and three or four thicknesses 
of carpet placed directly upon the combs. 
No effort is made to keep the house quiet. 
The entrances are kept wide open. Exami- 
nations are made from time to time and all 
dead bees removed from the entrances. 

Care is taken to keep mice out of the cel- 
lar. If acolony from any reason, becomes 
restless, on a warm day, it is carried out-of- 
doors for a flight, but the rule is for the 
whole apiary that one flight is all that is 
given during the whole winter, and it is 
possible that it isnot needed. In thecellar 
the colonies can be examined at any time. 
They eat but littleof their food, reserving 
it for brood rearinginthe spring. There is 
no snow to clear away from the entrances. 
There is no anxiety to the bee-keeper, for 
he knows that all will winter. In the 
writer’s cellar nospecial ventilation contri- 
vances exist, and a large heater is present, 
which, to some extent, warms the cellar; 
yet no thermometer is used to regulate the 
heat for the bees. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 





For improved and 











Has Cured Others 
economic cookery. 
climates for any 
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will cure you. 
Use it for Soups, 
length of time, and 
beef of the value of 
Autumn Planting, 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


Sauces, Made Disbes 
j (Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
0 pic or Meat. Jelly. 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 
For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DecipuOoUS TREES and 
(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract 
stock. 
Justus von Liebig’s 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
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Beaty, liane, 
safely & Economy. 


Gives Sreapy WuitTs 

leone. 

Superror in WoRKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu. 

Prices Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 

Several attractive styles, 


ER Ask your dealer for it, 


Take no Other. 
>. a LA PLUME & ATWOOD BFE. CO, 
SSavavesss New York, Chicago, Boston, 








PERFECT 


HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation. 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

232 and 234 Water St., New York. 
' 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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RisINGSUN 
STOVE a) LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, § jean- 
‘ness, Durabilityand lvanguses,Uncwunited. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc. * aon Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half posmsaty 
note for superiority over al] others 


HEAD ROISES CURED by 


DE AF’: . Px: Rv tabise ved MAR EAD EAR 
Baste: wien usuions caodios Patt. Is. booked 


proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N 


A-CORN SALVE wo°roisox, 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using. it my feet are in « better con condi than 


they have been fora tw 
RS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
OF wT OOM MIOET OO Pbtadainkta Peo 























HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCH 

















One Month, $0,30|One Year, $3.00 
Four Months, $1.06 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
unin terruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made krown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


Great Reduction in Price, 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “* TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 








35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, Awjust 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was inton 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ween. Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO 
" FINE 
SHOES 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 









manca’” 
NEW YORK 
Liming 


> 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fall 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

‘Best Pian Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


HAs, 1, APPLIN é co. 


“PIT 
puLeits 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 














“EYE WATER Is a carefully 
petant Pica ea epi bh sara, If the directions 
followed it it - py fi. 


: Ss eon Tho euppece, pu, Some & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Carriage Builders. 


FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


rias, briolets, Rockaways, Surreys, Depot 
wants bak Wagons. © uckboards, Two-wheelers 


bes, Pony Carts. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
Se Xe neal 


LIS 
VALID 
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25 Cents @ Bottle by all Druggists 





ESTERBROOK 22S <=> 























good health. 


juices of lean 


starving nerve centers. 


A GONDENSED FOOD 


PURE BLOOD and PERFECT NUITRITION are necessary for 


BOVININE | 


selected, contains all the elements for making new and pure blood, and giv- 


preparation of the 


raw meat, carefully 


ing perfect nutrition to all the organs of the body. For this reason, weary 
brain and hand workers derive the greatest benefit from BOVININE, 


which furnishes in abundance the nourishment so eagerly absorbed by the 





Ce YOU WANT 





satisfaction is guaranteed. 


and Piano Lamps 


meets all the requirements; sim 


the most and best light it is possible to get from Kerosene 
Oil and a Lamp that is easy to operate and 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


THE “ROCHESTER” LAMP 


By have the right size wick, good oil and perfect 


Jnequatled for Church lighting. 


We have made and sold over 1,000,000 since it was patented in 1885. 

We offer for you to select from, over 1,000 varieties of Stand and Hanging Lamps— 
every etute apd price—from the cheapest Nickel Stand Lamp to Elegunt Banquet 

Nothing better for Wedding and Christmas Gifts. 


If your dealer does not have the GENUINE ROCHESTER (rerz, lamp is pletely 
trade marked the “ ROCHESTER”) or such designs as you may 


You can order by mail, as we can ship safely either by express or freight. 


Manufactured by EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 AND 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Between Park Place and Barclay St. 


ike, come to our sto 


Send for circular. 








CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


* BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion end nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application : the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Coc Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a rye y flavored bever- 
age which mer save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until eases 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundred 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to me 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified _ nese blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Ct e Gazette. 

Made stwply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in UEP gn ‘a6 rocers, labelled thus: 
JAME: 0., Homeopathic Chem- 
fae 4 pas”, England. 


Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Cha) papel Seatings, Pul- 
pits, Puipit Chairs, Commu- 
nion and Altar Tables, 

8. 8, Teachers’ toured _ 











Write for 
244 & 246 -"Becond Bt, 
ILAD’A. PA. 

Pigmbin ape water Heat Latest lm- 
rovements in Sa itary Arrangem mena Examina- 
jons and re besmaniie with improved 4 liances as 
to Soperes ndition of Dwellings. JO RENE- 

Street, New is. 


Ys a one in any part of the country 
eondel Gee 





Dodd's Aree: Boston 


Gunes Taastien. 








FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 Fifth oe Brooklyn House, 
New York. 


MERSON 


ONT ¥ 
















Fulton and Clark Sts. 


FA RGO'S 82.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
rice. Ask your 
‘or them. 
to us for descriptive list 
and directions for = 
taining the shoes 
Pocket Mirror will va 
sent to each inquirer. 
C-/H- FARGO & CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Fix OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 
WH Jacksdn-&(O. 


Union Square «oer». cor. Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 
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Sesest 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Ce 


Hermann SCHAEFFER, 
President ; 





Ernest Bencer, 
Vice-President, 





Note our 
Trade- 
Mark 
Closely! OX §/ Imitations 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue, 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New mais 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


y 


2525229 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences, 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington, Street denne, ™ York 
ne. e ° 
170 State Sh _— 





oe EATIN NG 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St,, Boston, 








NCE FOR AL 
% RIA AL ORDER of 


Hyson, x 
Pret ish Break ast or Sun Sun 


Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
2. Be rticular and state what 


nd of Tea you want. Greatest 

ever offered to get orders for our cele- 

‘eas, Coffees and ing. Powder. For full 

aires address.” THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
31 and 35 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 289. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





For boy or man, 
as an educator, 





25 Murray St.,.N. Y. Cit-.@ izide Book, 15 cents. 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
or Jone se, —_ ses 
ohn 
1% Lake St., Chicago ne 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Cu Corba y 
mecvemts, Street Washers, 


warts Founded ia; M 


hest 

them by the. Universal “—- 

hibition at Paris, France, in 
; Vienna, Austri; 
Centennial Rabibition 














FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
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“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, 

pb ha scale, Ge 














. 
“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
D. Howe ts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. Gitzert, Jane M. Wetcu 


and others. Sent b: term 44 - receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents 


oO. W. RUOOLES, 
and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying 7 hrough Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and fuli information, or address 


A. W. THRALL, 
Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 


General 
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